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1998 FULBRIGHT-HAYS SUMMER SEMINARS ABROAD PROGRAM 
China: Tradition and Transformation 
Curriculum Projects 



Compiled by the National Committee on U.S. -China Relations on behalf of the 
United States Department of Education in fulfillment of Fulbright-Hays requirements. 



♦ PROPOSED SECONDARY EDUCATION 

; ASIAN SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 

B WITH AN EMPHASIS ON •+• M (CHINA) 

Researched and Compiled by Jose Manuel Alvarino 
Graphics by #91^9 

This is a preliminary curriculum framework for an intended Asian Social Studies 
course for High School and Adult students, emphasizing the geopolitical, 
historical, and cultural relationship of China with its Asian neighbors. For more 
than 3,000 years, along with India, China has been the repository of a continuous 
history. This most populous country in the planet has dramatically influenced 
western civilization, as well as its Asian neighbors, and continues to do so. A 
Social Studies course highlighting the Middle Kingdom will offer students an 
innovative approach with which to understand the past, present, and future 
realities of Asia. 

The main goal of this course is for learners to acquire an intellectual hold of the 
evolvement of Asian peoples, accentuating China. This can be achieved by 
examining a recounting of past events and culture of the area. Emphasis is placed 
on essential political regions, particularly China. Learners should also appraise 
the role of China, and of this region, from a global perspective, as well as 
encouraged to develop and internalize a worldview that shows understanding, 
respect, appreciation, and tolerance towards diverse cultures. 

Emphasizing China, the subject matter should include, but not be limited tn the 
following; 

Interaction of science and Asian cultures 
^ Contemporary Asian affairs 

^ Origin and course of economic systems and philosophies in Asian societies 
Evolution of political systems and philosophies in Asian cultures 
Influence of major historical figures and events in Asian history 
^ Geographic-historic and time-space relationships 
Rise of Asian civilizations and cultural universals 
^ Development of nationalism as an Asian phenomenon 
^ Use of arbitrary periodization in Asian history 

^ Development of religion and the impact of religious thought on Asian cultures 
^ Review of prehistory of the Asian continent 

o 
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Upon successful completion of this course, the student will be able to: 

1. Understand how contemporary Asian civilizations depend upon contributions of past 
civilizations. 

The student will 

□ Explain the contributions that ancient Asian civilizations made to contemporary Asia. 

□ Explain the contributions that the civilizations of classical China and India made to 
contemporary Asia. 

□ Explain the contributions that medieval China and Japan made to contemporary Asia. 

□ Explain the contributions that Asia has made to the West. 

□ Explain the contributions that early modem Europe and the European Industrial 
Revolution made to contemporary Asia. 



2. Explain the significance of geography on the development of Asiatic civilizations and 

nation-sates. 

The student will 

□ Explain the importance of rivers and bodies of waters to the development of Asian 
civilizations and nation-states. 

□ Explain the influence of geography on the social and cultural development of Asian 
civilizations and nation-states. 

□ Explain the influence of geography on the economic development of Asian civilizations 
and nation-states. 

□ Explain the influence of geography on the political development of Asian civilizations 
and nation-states. 
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3. Compare major individuals, events, and characteristics of historical periods in Asian 
history. 

The student will 

□ Compare the contributions and influences of religious leaders (e g., Buddha, Confucius, 
Mohammed, and Lao Tze). 

□ Compare major political leaders and philosophers from different Asian historical 
periods. 

□ Compare significant events from various Asian historical periods, emphasizing China. 

□ Compare the social characteristics of given Asian historical periods, emphasizing China. 

□ Compare the political characteristics of given Asian historical periods, emphasizing 
China. 

□ Compare the economic characteristics of given Asian historical periods, emphasizing 
China. 



4. Understand current and historic events from the perspective of diverse cultural and 
national groups. 

The student will 

□ Given at least one major Asian historical event or issue and an interpretation of that 
event or issue, identify the group that held that particular point of view (e.g., the Viet 
Nam War: American, Chinese, French, Vietnamese viewpoints). 

5. Compare the major Asian cultures, past and present, based on their political and 
economic systems, religious and moral beliefs, and socialization processes. 

The student will 

□ Compare the political systems of classical China and feudal Japan. 

□ Compare the religious and moral beliefs of Buddhists, Taoists, and Hindus. 

□ Compare the political, economic, and social systems of India under the Delhi sultanate, 
Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate, and its Chinese counterpart. 
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6. Explain how major belief systems (political, economic, and social) changed or altered 

historical patterns of development on the Asian continent 

The student will 

□ Given a specific series of political events representing a historical pattern, identify the 
pattern and explain the significance. 

□ Given a specific series of social events representing a historical pattern, identify the 
pattern and explain the significance. 

□ Given a specific series of economic events representing a historical pattern, identify the 
pattern and explain the significance. 

7. Identify causes and effects of various changes in the historical development of Asia. 

The student will 

□ Explain the causes and effects of given social and intellectual movements (e.g., the 
Cultural Revolution, the Meiji Restoration). 

□ Explain the causes and effects of given religious movements (e.g., the seventh century 
expansion of Islam, the growth of Buddhism in China and Japan, and the growth of 
Christianity in China and Japan). 

□ Explain the causes and effects of given examples of colonization and migration (e.g., the 
western advance of Huns and Mongols, Russian eastward expansion, Chinese expansion 
into Southeast Asia, and Chinese emigration to the Americas). 

□ Explain the causes and effects of given military conflicts (e.g., the Boxer Rebellion, the 
Mongol invasion of Japan, and the U.S. occupation of the Philippines). 

□ Explain the causes and effects of given examples of economic systems (e.g., capitalism, 
communism, mercantilism, and socialism). 



8. Understand the interaction of science, society, and technology in historical 
development as it relates to Asian civilizations. 

The student will 

□ Explain how social conditions enhanced or inhibited scientific and technological 
development in given periods of Asian history, particularly in China. 

□ Describe the impact of scientific and technological advances on periods of history, 
emphasizing China. 
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9. Explain the uniqueness of the people of Asia as a synthesis of geographic, social, 

religious, political, and economic factors. 

The student will 

□ Identify social, economic, political, and religious characteristics most common to Asian 
cultures. 

□ Describe the origins of specific characteristics of given Asian society (e.g., Chinese 
dynasties, religion in the Philippines, Japanese education). 

□ Describe the aspects of Southeast Asian culture, which are the results of geographic 
factors. 



10. Utilize appropriate vocabulary, geographical, reference/study, critical thinking, and 

decision-making skills. 

The student will 

□ Define the following vocabulary words peculiar to the study of Asian history. Brhman, 
Buddhism, Bushido, caste, Confucianism, concessions. Cultural Revolution, Divine 
Right Monarchy, dynasty, extraterritoriality, Hinduism, Kshatriya, Mahabartra, 
mandarin, mandate, Hans, Mandate of Heaven, Mikado, samurai, Sanskrit, shah, 
Manchukuo, Shintoism, Shogun, Sudra, Taoism, Upanishads, Vaisha, and Vedas. 

□ Interpret historical information based upon the legend of a map. 

□ Identify the location of the major geographic features and political divisions of the Asian 
continent. 

□ Distinguish a set of statements as being fact or opinion 

□ Distinguish between primary and secondary sources. 

□ Interpret a time line. 

□ Read and determine relationships described by line graphs, circle graphs, or tables. 

□ Interpret the steps of inquiry as; stating the problem, gathering data, developing a 
hypothesis, analyzing and evaluating, and reaching a conclusion. 

□ Recognize that a person’s personal experience and philosophy (frame of reference) 
influences their interpretation of historical events. 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA: TRADITION AND TRANSITION 
Sue Babcock, Missoula, Montana 



Slide: Group of Fulbright-Hays seminar participants by statue of Confucius 

In the summer of 1998, 1 traveled with 15 other secondary teachers and college 
instructors to the People’s Republic of China for a month-long seminar on China. We 
visited many sites, heard lectures covering both Chinese history and current problems 
facing China, and experienced many aspects of Chinese life and culture. In four of the 
cities we visited, we were the guests of the provincial Ministry of Education and had the 
opportunity to visit not only with government officials who oversee the educational 
system but also with teachers of elementary and secondary schools. 



Slides: Map of China, map of China with an overlay map of the United States 

The People’s Republic of China has a population about five times greater than the 
United States with about the same amount of land but with considerably less arable land. 
Its population density is similar to what it would be in the United States if we moved 
everyone east of the Mississippi River and multiplied the population by five. Today 
China not only faces problems of a still expanding population but also the problems of 
meeting the health, economic, and educational needs of its people with limited resources. 



Slide: Chart comparing literacy rates of China and other countries of the world 

Education is one of the People’s Republic of China’s greatest achievements even 
though its educational system is inadequate by modem standards. Before 1949, more than 
80% of the people were illiterate. Today around 25% of the people are. China has more 
school age children than the total population of the United States. According to a law 
passed in 1986, nine years of schooling is required. Today nearly 100% of urban and 
90% of rural children attend primary school which includes grades Kindergarten to grade 
5. But fewer attend middle school and fewer still attend high school. Only around two 
percent of the Chinese population is attending colleges and universities. 



Slide: Confucius 

Yet China has a long scholarly tradition mainly the result of the importance of 
Confucius. One cannot begin a lecture on education in China without discussing the 
importance of this man. “Shall I tell you what knowledge is? It is to know both what one 
knows and what one does not know. . .” Confucius (55 17-4707B.C.) was the most 
influential and respected philosopher in Chinese history. From the 100s B.C. to the end of 
the nineteenth century, his ideas served as the single strongest influence on Chinese 
society. His ideas stressed the need to develop moral character, respect for others, and 



responsibility. Conflician values of loyalty and filial piety bonded officials to rulers and 
children to parents. They also served to foster the people’s obedience to the state. With 
Confucius’ emphasis on respect for authority and public service, it is not surprising that 
Chinese governments made Confucius’ teachings the official state philosophy. 
Throughout much of Chinese history, the works of Confucius were regarded by the 
emperor and his officials as the basis of ethical wisdom and the Conflician Classics 
formed the basic curriculum in schools and were central to the state examination system 
for government appointments. 



Slide; Statue of Confucius at the Confucius Temple in Beijing 

In 124 B.C., the government established the Imperial University to educate future 
government officials in Conflician ideals. The university based its teachings on five 
books of Conflician thought called the Five Classics. Mastery of the Classics became 
proof of moral fitness and the chief sign of a gentleman. By the 700s, during the Sui 
dynasty, a set of examinations had been developed at the Imperial level. Success in these 
examinations made a person eligible for a position in the government civil service. 
Candidates for government jobs had to take a civil service examination based on 
Conflician ideas. The examination carried out Confucius’ belief that an enduring state 
must be built on the merit of its rulers’ advisers. 



Slide: Steles of names of men who passed the Imperial Examination 

The individual with the help of a tutor had to work his way through the classics, 
memorizing long passages and attempting to interpret the meaning. The examinations 
were administered in the capital over a three-day period under strict control. There were 
several levels. The level passed determined the eligibility for civil service positions. The 
highest level was administered by the emperor. Here are some old steles showing the 
names of some of those who passed the examinations. Even passing the exams, and thus 
being qualified for government posts, did not guarantee a position. Many successful 
graduates spent their lives as tutors or scribes. 



Slides; Buildings and grounds of the Confucius Temple and the Imperial College 

This temple to Confucius and the Imperial College where the emperor expounded on 
the Conflician classics to thousands of kneeling students was built in the 1300s by the 
grandson of the Kublia Khan and is the only institution of its kind in China. It was 
reopened in 1981 as a museum and is as you can see still being restored. 

The exam system assured a steady stream of competent bureaucrats and also a 
culturally conservative group of scholars. Material to be mastered emphasized tradition 
and was based on memorization not interpretation or application of skills. New 



knowledge and innovation were not rewarded as the concepts of Confucius were the 
cultural foundation of Chinese society. 

Confucian scholarship produced a rich and demanding intellectual tradition. It was 
not supported by a formal educational system or religious institutions. Since the 
language of the classics was not the same as the spoken tongue, it was like engaging in 
scholarship in a foreign language. Study of the classics provided a shared experience for 
the educated elite. They could all speak together in Mandarin Chinese using the same 
metaphors and allusions to make their points — similar to the graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge as background for government service. 

Slide: European ships with cannons firing nearing a harbor of China 

Unfortunately the Confucian world view was limited by its smugness and embodied a 
non-inquisitive approach to all that lay outside. These limitations became dramatically 
evident once it confronted the dynamic spirit of modem science and technology. Yet it 
was the most sophisticated belief system in the ancient world. It made morality a central 
feature of government and lessened the tendency to autocratic rule common to ancient 
governments, and it brought morality to the political system. 



Slides: Opium den; naval battle of the Opium War; Sir Henry Pottinger/Qing, negotiater 
of the Treaty of Nanjing, 1842. 

The European traders of the lb*** and 17*^ centuries led to problems in China and 
humiliation for Chinese people, which resulted in ideological and educational change. 
After a losing effort against the British, the Chinese were forced to sign the Treaty of 
Nanjing, allowing the British trading privileges and land, the first of many concessions 
the Chinese will have to cede to the British and other powers. Within a few decades after 
the Opium War (1839-42), the Chinese were experiencing self doubts and debating 
whether to incorporate Western technical knowledge to protect what remained of the 
Confucian system of values. 



Slide; Taiping Rebellion: a drawing of Qing troops retaking Nanjing from the Taiping 
rebels, 1864. 

The Taiping Rebellion was the beginning in 1849 was the beginning of 25 years of 
rebellions that engulfed the Manchu dynasty. The army of peasants was not defeated 
until 1864 after over 20 million people had been killed. 

The T’ung-chih Restoration, the effort by the empress to modernize China on 
Confucian terms after the Taiping Rebellion, was the last gasp of Chinese conservatism 
and afterwards there was no effective defense of the Confucian order. By the end of the 
19“* century traditional Chinese scholars were on the defensive. 



Slide: Chinese mandarin in the courtyard of his home; Beijing in 1865. 

In the 1860s leading officials were arguing the traditional ideals would have to be 
replaced by more professional and technical skills. In the next two decades a 
fundamental debate began on issues about knowledge that are still plaguing the 
Communist leaders. The intellectuals believed that was still possible to distinguish 
between basic values (of which the Confiician tradition was the supreme example) and 
technology where the West was superior. Some debated about “controlling the 
barbarians with their own superior technology” and many advocated that Chinese 
students learn Western science to defend Confiician civilization. Yet the debate spread 
doubt about the superiority of Confiician knowledge. 



Slide: Two Chinese scholars and reform activists 

By the 1890s most reformers of government were pressing for an all out adoption of 
foreign knowledge in order to protect Chinese culture. In the summer of 1898, they had 
100 days of complete control during which they sought to open the way for a Chinese 
constitutional monarchy supported by a modernized government and educational system. 
But the reformers went too far and a group of conservatives began to challenge their view 
that cultural values and practical knowledge could be separate. They argued that Western 
technology could not be separated from Judeo-Christian civilization and Confiician 
values depended upon the integrity of all aspects of Chinese civilization. If Western 
science and technology were accepted as the basis of the new Chinese education, Chinese 
students would soon come to doubt Confiician values and turn to foreign values. They 
believed it was better to go down in defeat than to believe that the old could be defended 
by adopting elements of the new. Even though the conservative argument was defensive, 
it sowed doubts among the reformers causing some to be pessimistic about change in 
China. The conflict between values and knowledge became a central ingredient in the 
development of Chinese nationalism and particularly in the red (political correctness) and 
expert (expertness) problems of Mao. 



Slide: Emperor Kuang Hsii; Empress Tz’u His. 

In a few generations China experienced the most fundamental intellectual changes that 
any society ever experienced in so short a time. The intellectual changes in the first half 
of the 20**' century were greater than the West experienced from the IS**" to the 20*** 
century. The Empress Dowager Tz’u His now resisted all attempts to reform. A 
reformer who gained the support of the young emperor Kuang Hsii for the 100 days of 
reform believed a close adviser to the Empress Dowager Tz’u His had to be assassinated. 
The picked assassin told the Empress of the plot and she put the young emperor under 
house arrest and executed several reformers. 
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Slide: Buildings and grounds of the Summer Palace in Beijing; marble boat. 

The resistance to change of the Empress Dowager is perhaps shown by her use of 
money earmarked for the modernization of the navy to rebuild the Summer Palace that 
had been burned by British troops. On the palace grounds one also can view the marble 
boat she had constructed to defiantly symbolize her position on change. (When giving 
this presentation to Missoula colleagues. I would add the story of unexpectedly meeting 
Dave Hamilton, a teacher at my high school who is teaching in Taiwan for two years) and 
his family.) 



Slide: Member of the Boxers United in Righteousness, 1900. 

In the following years, the incompetence of the reformers and the fiasco of the Boxer 
Rebellion encouraged more Chinese to desire change and reformers became 
revolutionaries as the spirit of a national self consciousness made them more resentful of 
Manchu rule. Their efforts ended the Imperial Examination System in 1906. The 
challenge posed by the West and the Western influence in China persuaded more and 
more Chinese of the need to reform China’s institutions, including its educational 
institutions. 



Slide: Student at chalkboard at a missionary school 

In the late 19^'’ century the foreign missionaries established the first westernized 
schools. At this time China was in turmoil as much of the country was controlled by 
regional war lords. Impressed by a new method of education, the Chinese began to 
reform their educational system. The first model combined Chinese thought and some 
western knowledge. 



Slide: Chart of growth of westernized schools from 1905 to 1916 

The chart shows the number of students studying at new style, westernized schools. 

In 1905, slightly over 100,000 students were studying at the new schools; in 1907, more 
than one million; in 1907, 1.5 million. In 1916, there were 4.3 million Chinese students 
studying in 129,739 schools and numerous universities founded by foreigners and by the 
Chinese. 



Slide: Chinese student in San Francisco. 

Also large numbers of Chinese students began studying abroad. In 191 1, there were 
1200 in the United States and Europe and up to 15,000 in Japan. In 1930, there were 
2000 in the United Sates and Europe. The rapid turn to modem education reflected their 
rejection to Confucianism and desire to incorporate a more modem curriculum. 





Slide: Fourth of May student demonstration in Beijing, June 1919. 

In 1919, the intellectual ferment was politicized in the May Fourth Movement which 
brought about by the decision of the Allies at the Paris Peace Conference to give Japan 
rights in Shantung province which had belonged to Germany. Since China had declared 
war on Germany as a result of pressure by the United States, there was a strong feeling 
that China had been treated unjustly by Wilson. Three thousand students demonstrated in 
Beijing and eventually commandeered trains to Shantung and by mid-May had fomented 
a general strike. 



Slide: John Dewey 

John Dewey in China at the time had inspired intellectuals with his pragmatic focus to 
modern education. He and China’s leading philosopher gave constructive leadership to 
the student movement. Student unions were established and a number of educational 
journals began to be published. The students abandoned their support of the failing 
regime of the warlords and the stage was set for the founding of the Kuomintang and the 
Communist party. Thus, the Western impact led to the questioning of the legitimacy of 
the Quing dynasty but also set in motion feelings of nationalism, which at first were 
strongly anti-Confucian and pro-modem but in time became anti-foreign. 



Slide: Sun Yat-sen in 1912. 

By 1911, the political stmcture of traditional China had collapsed. After the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in 1912, the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) was unable 
to bring order or unification to China. Even though a new system heavily influenced by 
John Dewey was put into effect, education was not universal and the political turmoil 
adversely affected educational availability and reform. 



Slide: Fighting between the Kuomintang and the Communists. 

The death of Sun Yat-sen in 1925 resulted in a stmggle between the Kuomintang 
(Nationalists) and the Communists. China’s civil war will continue until both sides unite 
to fight the Japanese in World War II. It will resume in 1945 ending with the victory of 
the Mao Tze-tung and the Communists in 1949. During these years education was 
available only to families in urban areas and to families whose children did not have to 
work. 








Slides: Peasants pumping water, 1919; Mao as a young man. 

Mao Tze-tung, the man who came to shape China for the next 27 years, was bom in a 
plain house in Hunan Province in central China to a peasant family. As a young man, his 
father was obliged to sell his land (about 1/6 of an acre to pay back debts. After some 
time in the army, he came back to his village and was gradually able to buy back his land. 
He gradually became a “rich” peasant and one who could hire a full-time laborer. He 
was always stingy with his family as his overwhelming goal was to become wealthier. 
Mao and his siblings worked in the fields beginning at the age of six. From the age of 
eight to thirteen, Mao went to the local primary school for part of each day. The teacher 
was brutal and often beat the children. There the children were made to leam by heart the 
Confiician Four Books and the Five Classics. Mao had a remarkable memory and could 
remember all the required passages and he loved to read. 



Slide: Mao as a young man, 1919. 

Mao loved fiction but hated Confucius, which his father often quoted to him as he 
was being disciplined. (Relate incident of Mao’s rebellion with his father.) When he was 
13, he had to leave school and put in a full days’ work on the farm. It was a time of 
famine in the province. Mao continued to read books but now books on Chin’s 
misfortunes and book that made dire predictions about China’s future. When he was 16, 
his father insisted that he be an apprentice in a rice shop. Mao borrowed money from his 
relatives and left home to go to a school 13 miles from his home. After only a year he 
applied to a secondary school in Changsha. There he read his first newspaper and learned 
of the uprising against the Manchus of 1908, which had occurred almost two years earlier. 



Slide: Sun Yat-sen with radical students 

During this time a small revolutionary society formed by Sun Yat-sen was staging 
armed uprisings against the Manchus. Mao had read Sun’s platform and was excited 
about his proposals. He decided to join the revolutionary army but will return to school 
after Sun was set up as president of the Provisional Government of the Chinese Republic 
in Nanjing in 191 1. 

Mao registered at several schools and was accepted at some but did not enroll. He 
spent the next six months reading by himself in the Hunan Provincial Library. During 
this time he read the history and literature of Greece, Rome, Russia, France, and 
America. He read Adam Smith, Charles Darwin, John Stuart Mill, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, among others. When his father learned that he was not attending school, 
he was furious and cut off his funds. Mao was offered free tuition and cheap board at the 
Normal School of Hunan. He remained there for five years, graduating in 1917 at the age 
of 24. He was often involved in social action which was forbidden but his success in 
founding a student union gave him confidence in his leadership skills. 
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Slide: Beijing University. 



At this time Mao’s revolutionary activity took him to Beijing. Here he roomed with 
eight other students in a two-room house. He took a job at the library of the University of 
Beijing and experienced some ridicule by the intellectuals there due to his southern 
dialect. He continued to read but now the books were ones on liberalism, democratic 
reform, and utopian socialism. 



Slide; Student demonstration at Tiananmen Square, 1919. 

The May Fourth Movement, an anti-imperialist campaign that broke out after the 
Versailles Treaty granted Germany’s holdings in China to Japan, marked the turning 
point in the revolution. Mao joined a society for the study of Marxism and during the 
winter of 1920-21, he read the “Communist Manifesto.” By the spring of 1922, Mao 
considered himself a Marxist and devoted more and more time to revolutionary activities. 



Slide: Building where the Communist Party was founded in Shanghai; mountain pass 
crossing during the Long March; People’s Liberation Army entering Nanjing in 1949. 

During the next two decades, Mao worked for the Communist Party being involved in 
their ideological disputes and in their fighting for survival with the Nationalists. 
Eventually the weakened Communist Party escaped to the interior of China to avoid 
being killed by the Nationalist forces dedicated to their annihilation. It is during the Long 
March that Mao emerged as the leader of the Communists, a position he held as the 
Communist forces fought the Japanese and later the Nationalists. 



Slide: Mao proclaiming victory at Tiananmen Square, 1949. 

In 1949, Mao proclaimed victory over the Nationalists with the now famous statement, 
“China has stood up.” “China... will heal the wounds of war, and build a new, powerful 
people’s republic worth of the name.” The pressures for change introduced by the West 
combines with long-standing grievance of the laboring poor had formed an explosive 
mixture that Mao had used to change peasant anger to revolution. 



Slide: Man lying on a street in Shanghai; woman and child begging in Shanghai. 

When the Communists came to power, they faced enormous problems. After years of 
foreign domination, foreign invasion, and civil strife, the country was in chaos. The 
country had been ravaged by war and its people faced starvation. The economy was in 
shambles. Agricultural production had been disrupted by warfare and by the struggle to 
redistribute the land which had occurred in the Communist-held areas before 1949. The 
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urban economy was stagnant and money had become worthless as policies of the 
Nationalist government had led to uncontrolled inflation. 

Poverty, ignorance and disease were endemic. Sanitation had broken down and 
disease was rampant. Malnutrition affected more than half the population. Opium 
addiction and venereal disease, a legacy of foreign imperialism, were major problems. 
Criminal activity flourished during the years of political degeneration. The task of 
reconstruction was complicated for the Communists by the fact that in two decades of 
struggle with the Nationalists they had never controlled a major city. Now they were the 
largest nation in the world. 



Slide; Mao with Chou EnLai. 

They undertook massive changes and their early successes were remarkable. By the 
end of 1952, they had carried out land reform and increased agricultural production to 
previous unattained levels, ended inflation, reactivated industry, initiated highly 
successful campaigns to wipe out diseases, brought crime under control, and virtually 
eliminated prostitution, venereal disease and opium addiction. All this was accomplished 
through a combination of force, persuasion, and the cooperation of millions who 
welcomed the restoration of peace and productivity. Certainly all problems were not 
solved and Sinologists will often disagree about the effectiveness of various economic 
methods, the justice of social reforms, and the ethics of the political system. 

Still today the goals of providing a quality education to all and of ending illiteracy 
have not been completely fulfilled. In 1949 as part of the effort to end illiteracy, the 
government allowed only a few thousand of the more than 50,000 Chinese characters to 
be used in printing newspapers, government documents, and educational materials. Since 
generally two characters are used to form a word, a few thousand characters provide for a 
rich vocabulary. They also decreed that everyone would speak the same dialect. Before 
people living a few miles away often needed a translator. Mandarin (a northern dialect) 
was chosen to be standard Chinese. But the reality was that in the countryside, it was 
difficult to find teachers capable of speaking Mandarin so often people continued to use 
their own dialect. Yet most schools were taught in Mandarin and headway was made 
until the more liberal policies of the 1980s and 1990s. 

In education, Mao called for educating the masses by combining practical and 
theoretical work. The Communists called for the immediate elimination of Western 
educational practices and the introduction of Russian procedures and textbooks. They 
distrusted “bourgeois” learning and wanted proletarian education. In the early 1950s, this 
meant that students had to display correct political enthusiasm and study ideologically 
oriented subjects. 
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Slide; Mao with party cadres 



In 1957 when Mao initiated the Hundred Flowers campaign, which encouraged people 
(especially intellectuals) to criticize the government, he and other leaders believed that 
the intellectual community had been won over to proletarian thinking. Mao thought the 
results would be constructive. When the campaign turned out to be critical and divisive, 
Mao turned on the educational establishment and this gave vent to deep-seated anti- 
intellectual sentiments. He stressed the need for educating only the “revolutionary 
classes” and rejecting “bourgeois” education. 



Slide: group in Tiananmen Square during the Hundred Flowers Campaign 

The outcome of the Hundred Flowers Campaign shocked Mao and reinforced his 
distrust of intellectuals. It also brought to the fore the old dilemmas that dominated 
educational policy in the People’s Republic of China. There have been three major 
issues: 1. a belief that there is an inherent conflict between political loyalty and 
intellectual and technological skills; 2. an awareness that academic competition tends to 
work against the lower classes which are to benefit from the revolution; and 3. the 
serious problem of inadequate opportunities for getting an education and finding 
appropriate employment afterwards. 



Slide: Communist Party study session 

The intellectual challenge to the government also brought to the fore what 
Communists call the “red and expert” problem. In China as in other Communist 
countries increasing intellectual sophistication caused skepticism with the ideological 
indoctrination. Students busy with their work find Party study sessions a waste of time. 
Party officials and especially cadres were less educated than students. Cadres felt the 
students and the university communities had lost touch with workers and peasants and 
were trying to become an elite like the Confucian mandarin class. The Communist view 
was that people should become equally ideologically committed and technologically 
skilled. Professors argued that the more expert the less time they had for “redness”. The 
leaders did not sanction such a position but reduced the ideological demands. 



Slide: Elementary school students in Beijing 

The fiustrating irony for the Communists was that after the revolution, the children of 
families of a “bourgeois” background gained more and more places in colleges and 
universities. The competition for the limited places grew intense as population growth 
had far exceeded college expansion and families with an educational tradition won out 
over the culturally disadvantaged. 
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The Communists were also troubled by the choice between quality education for 
modernization and mass education for equality. They could not do both. After the 
revolution, the central government had taken over responsibility for higher and 
technological education and left primary and secondary education to the local authorities 
who lacked funds to provide adequate primary schooling. The central government was 
concerned but lacked funds to help. 



Slide: Chou EnLai with peasants 

Yet the central government continued to guide policy. Their most important concept 
was the “part work, part school” schools which was supposed to capture Mao’s ideal of 
combining practical and academic work. But in practice this allowed rural areas to feel 
they were providing appropriate education by allowing children to attend part-time, 
informal one-room schools while also working in the fields during busy period. Thus, the 
chance that an ambitious and bright rural child such as Mao could leave home to attend 
inexpensive boarding schools largely disappeared under the Communists. Peasant 
children who got their education in the rural setting generally were not able to get 
examination scores qualifying them to attend urban secondary schools. 

From 1955 to 1958, there was a considerable expansion of primary schools but not in 
the quality of education — more getting an education, but fewer being able to qualify for 
the competitive secondary schools. 



Slide: Commune during the Great Leap Forward 

During the Great Leap Forward from 1959 to 1960, 22 million more students were 
enrolled in primary schools but all schools were supported by the local communes and 
most disappeared when the agricultural disaster struck. In the 1960s, the trend was back 
to favoring quality education and between 1960 and 1970 almost no schools were built in 
China even though population growth had dramatically increased the number of school 
children. 



Slide: Beijing University 

This was a difficult problem for Mao as the growth of the numbers and the limited 
number of openings created a deep disappointment and fhistration among those who were 
not able to continue their education. Yet by 1962 the universities and secondary schools 
were producing more graduates than the economy could absorb. Students who thought 
they would be reconstructing China soon became part of the Countryside Campaign. 

This campaign sent millions of ambitious young people into the countryside to revive the 
backward parts of China but this led to more student restlessness. This convinced both 
leaders and students that something was radically wrong with the educational system and 
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the economy. The stage was set for the Cultural Revolution and Mao’s attack on the 
bourgeois character of the educational system. 



Slide. Mao and Communist leaders; Mao with peasants. 

In the mid-1960s, Mao claimed that the new generation having never experienced 
revolution lacked revolutionary fervor. He proclaimed that educators and students had 
become increasingly isolated from the peasants where the revolution had been born. In 
1965, Mao claimed that none of the major objectives of education (educating the masses, 
combining practical and theoretical work, and putting politics in command of knowledge) 
he had sought in 1949 had been achieved. Mao accused the system discriminated against 
poor families due to the examinations and practical education had taken a back seat to 
scholarship and abstract knowledge. 



Slide: A group of people looking at a wall with sayings during the Cultural Revolution 

In an effort to revitalize the revolutionary spirit of the people and to eliminate the 
growing class distinctions, Mao began the Cultural Revolution. The Cultural Revolution 
was more than a political power struggle for it was fundamentally a revolution in values 
and attitudes. Mao sought to implant more deeply a new consciousness in the Chinese 
people, a consciousness informed by genuinely socialist values that were to be practiced 
now rather than to be only rhetoric for a never-to-be-realized future. Mao announced an 
ideology of “service to the people” that called for dedication, self-sacrifice, selflessness, 
self-reliance, and struggle. 



Slide: Little Red Book of Mao’s Quotations 

At this time there was a huge growth in publication, distribution and serious reading 
by vast numbers of the Chinese population. Aside from the relevant passages in the Little 
Red Book of Mao’s quotations, the articles that best exemplified this ideological thrust 
were the “three most constantly read articles” of the Cultural Revolution. They are 
“Serve the People,” “Remember Norman Bethune,” and “The Foolish Old Man Who 
Removed the Mountains,” all written by Mao at various times. Bethune was a Canadian 
medical doctor who had given his life while selflessly ministering to the wounded and ill 
among the Chinese Communists during World War II. The last article was a story of 
persistence in the face of impossible obstacles. Other more recent heroes, who had lived 
virtuous and selfless lives some even going to their death in the service of their country, 
were given intensive national publicity. There were also institutional models such as the 
workers of the Taching oil field in Manchuria and agriculture was to follow the example 
of the Tachai production brigade in Shansi. 

These new values were not left exclusively to the use of campaign, propaganda, or 
discussion but they were to be insured by necessary changes in the institutions and 
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practices of society. Thus there were sweeping changes implemented in the educational 
system and in the Party and government bureaucracies. 



Slide: Laborers in Heilong Jiang province during the Cultural Revolution. 

Central government offices reduced their staffs and many Beijing officials were 
transferred to the countryside. Others were sent to the now famous May Seventh cadre 
schools. Here professionals and administrative cadres were encouraged to study and 
practice their own professional pursuits and “to raise levels of education and to engage in 
agriculture and side occupations, to run small or medium-sized factories, to participate in 
mass work and in the struggles to criticize and repudiate the bourgeoisie.” The schools 
were built trom scratch, usually in very hard or marginal countryside terrain. They were 
built by the “students” and with the help of the peasants, they became largely self- 
sufficient. They often went on to build small factories to manufacture products needed in 
the local economy. The student also spent some of their day in political study. 

The entire educational system underwent a revolutionary restructuring. The Ministry 
of Education was abolished. In its place a new ministry would come into being and 
which only formulated policy and guidelines. The devising of textbooks and much of the 
curriculum was left to the provinces. Even at the local level there was latitude allowing 
for experimentation. They also did all hiring and firing. 



Slide: Red Guard students and other rallying in Beijing during the Cultural Revolution; 
Red Guard students parading a person in a dunce hat. 

The Cultural Revolution closed down the entire educational system and from 1966 to 
1970 there was a complete paralysis. Universities were closed and many former students 
wandered the countryside at times as part of student revolutionary groups such as the Red 
Guards, who became self-appointed censors and harassers of rich peasants, former 
capitalists, people with foreign sympathies, etc. 



Slide: Students working in the field during the Cultural Revolution, Nanning, 1965. 

Some students and teachers were assigned to work in rice fields or on road gangs. 
When universities reopened, admission was no longer based on examination but on 
recommendations. Changes favored the egalitarian and anti-intellectual beliefs of Mao. 
In the 1970s primary and middle schools merged into only six years rather than nine 
years. There were no examinations and schools emphasized basic skills and political 
instruction. Fewer in both urban and rural areas went on to secondary schools. 

No longer did students proceed automatically from middle school to college. There 
was a two or three-year break during which all students engaged in some form of 
productive labor in factories or on the farm. In order to be admitted into college or 
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university, the prospective student had to be selected by his work group on the basis of 
his political and work attitudes as much as his academic qualifications. This resulted in a 
dramatically changed social composition among students in higher education. Before the 
sons and daughters of the officials and the “bourgeoisie” had a real advantage, such 
children were not limited to a small percentage quota. The bulk of the students came 
from the ranks of the worker and peasant families. When Beijing University reopened in 
the fall of 1970, 90% of the 2500 students were from poor families of workers and 
peasants and the rest were children of cadres. 



Slide: Beijing Normal University 

University instruction was shortened and regular productive labor either by work in 
school workshops or in a local factory or a commune was part of the new routine. The 
curriculum called for two or three years of work. The emphasis was often on narrow 
technical subjects. The universities were to become directly involve in economic and 
technological affairs instead of research laboratories. Factories were encouraged to set 
up schools and students at these factory-colleges received on the job training which 
attending classes on technological and political subjects. This followed Mao’s goal to 
break down the distinction between practical and theoretical knowledge. After the 
Cultural Revolution was over, education was in shambles and it would be another decade 
before it would regain its lost ground. It also had devastating effects on China’s 
economy. 



Slide: Mao’s mausoleum with a long line of people wanting to enter. 

In 1976 both Chou EnLai and Mao died, ending an era of Chinese history. There was 
a great outpouring of grief and a demonstration that had to be forcibly ended with the 
death of Chou EnLai. But Mao’s death later that year was quiet by comparison. It was 
followed by the trial of the “Gang of Four” and the emergence of Deng Xiao Ping as the 
new leaders. 



Slide: Deng with Mao (a picture from Newsweek with headline, “The Politician and the 
Pragamatist” 

In 1976, a change took place when Deng Xiao Ping began the “Open Door Policy,” 
which ended the Cultural Revolution. He is most known for his economic reform which 
returned land to the peasants and allowed for “free enterprise” zones and the privatization 
of many businesses. In education, the admission examination system was reinstated and 
new schools were opened. Many students who had been denied a university education 
wanted the chance to be admitted. Some students had kept up with their studies and were 
allowed to take the exam in only a few months. Others had to study for years. This 
resulted in a large number of students taking the entrance exams in several years 
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following 1978. This made competition stiff and only two percent of the applicants were 
admitted to universities compared to sic percent today. 



Slide: Deng 

Before 1979 there was a considerable amount of political values taught. When the 
schools reopened in the early 1970s, they had an incomplete curriculum which 
emphasized political thought, especially Mao thought. In 1979 Deng reversed this and 
most political teaching was ignored as teachers worked to prepare students for exams. 
However, with the 1989 Tiananmen Square demonstrations, some returned as liberal 
policies and too little political study was blamed. Lecturers on our tour claimed that 
many teachers today are confused as to what values should be taught and there appears to 
be a great diversity in what is termed value education. 



Slide: University professor of Beijing Normal University, his wife, and daughter 

This professor at Beijing Normal University and his wife worked in the countryside 
for three years during the Cultural Revolution. He was one of the first students to pass 
the university entrance examination when they were reinstated in 1978. 



Slide: Deng and his wife 

Under Deng, intellectuals recovered a measure they lost during the Mao era and are 
respected because of the contribution they can make to China’s effort to modernize. 

They are allowed some respect to their ideas but this does not extend into the realm of 
political ideas. They have not reached the preeminent position of the Mandarin scholars 
for in today’s China that position is occupied by the entrepreneurs. 

Slide: Demonstrators at Tiananmen Square, 1989. 

Although Deng was in favor of economic and educational reform, he remained a 
person who believed in strict authoritarian control. He brutally put down the 
demonstrations for democratic reform in 1989 and never recanted from that position. 

Slides: Newsweek cover “Chine after Deng, March 3, 1997; Jiang Zemin. 

Deng’s death in 1997 saw the rise of Jiang Zemin, an engineer from Shanghai, as the 
leader of China. He will oversee more changes in China including more privatization of 
industry and extensive cutbacks in the governmental bureaucracy, including the Ministry 
of Education. 
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Slide: University students at graduation at Beijing Normal University, chart of school 
enrollment in China and the United States 

China’s schools have an enrollment of nearly 300 million students. In 1986, the 
People’s Congress passed the Universal and Compulsory Education Law, which 
mandated all children to receive nine years of schooling. This requires six years of 
elementary school and three years of middle school. These schools are funded by the 
state — national government and local governments but recently some require the payment 
of fees. 



Slide; Indoor and outdoor pictures of the nursery school attached to Beijing Normal 
University 

A child’s education begins with nursery school, which are widely available in urban 
areas but less in rural areas. Here is one such school attached to Beijing Normal 
University. It is definitely one of the best in China with impressive rooms, educational 
materials, and educational toys. 



Slide: Pictures of students in classrooms of the elementary school attached to Beijing 
Normal University 

Elementary school begins at the age of six and goes through six grades. The 
government claims that 97% of Chinese students attend elementary school but for many 
peasants especially in remote areas the schooling stops here as the children are needed in 
the fields. The goal of requiring nine years of schooling seems to have been reached in 
the cities but in rural areas, it is incomplete. In the most remote areas that serve few 
students, “teaching centers” have been set up. They are generally one-room schools that 
may be a two-hour walk for the student. Long distance learning is available in some 
remote regions, but under 75% are enrolled in the middle schools of which 5% drop out 
before completing the three years. 

Most children attend neighborhood schools but there are “key schools” in most cities 
where most of the places are filled by competitive examination. It is here or in schools 
known to be better schools where one can find corruption of the process as children of 
party officials or wealthier people successfully can obtain places for their children at the 
best schools. 

Nicholas Knstof related an incident in his book China Wakes . In Beijing an ex- 
ambassador tried to get his grandson in one of the best elementary schools in Beijing. He 
got a friend to pose as an aunt and say that the boy was living with her. School 
administrators were obliged to take him, but these obligations often go ignored. The 
principal demanded a fee of about $400. When the ex-ambassador said that he could not 
afford such a fee, the principal suggested be donate a van to the school and he agreed. 

On the first day of school he arrived with his grandson stating that the van was scheduled 
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to arrive in a week. The principal would not admit the child. This school could afford to 
be forceful as it was overwhelmed by other bribes. The ambassador related that on one 
occasion when he was negotiating with the principal, he encountered a delegation from a 
cashmeer factory. The factory paid $4000. And gave a sweater to each teacher to get ten 
students enrolled. 



Slide: Middle school student in Tiananmen Square. 

Secondary education includes lower middle schools (grades seven through nine). 
Around 75% or over 80% (depending on whose figures) of students attend lower middle 
school with at least 5% dropping out before completion of the three years. Classes are 
close to fifty and the students stay together for all their classes during the three years. 



Slide: High school building in Shanghai; male students playing basketball 

Upper middle school or senior high school consists of grades ten to twelve. Admission 
to upper middle schools (also called senior high schools) is based on examinations. 
Forty-two percent of China’s children attend high school. A figure much higher in urban 
than in rural areas. Before the 1980s there were only secondary schools that prepared 
students for the university entrance examination. Today there are two types of secondary 
schools. Based on their scores and their preferences, students are assigned to either 
academic or vocational high schools. 



Slide: students in a classroom in a academic secondary in Shanghai 

The academic high schools prepare students for the university entrance examination. 
In both middle and high school, students have three components to their education: 
compulsory courses, electives, and extracurricular courses. They must take math, 
Chinese, English, and history. Hours devoted to the courses vary and schools such as 
those in Shanghai may require more writing that schools in other provinces or cities. 



Slide: Students at Shanghai senior high school (upper middle school) 

According to Kristof, the pupils at the best Shanghai high schools are in class from 8:00 
A M. until about 4:30 P.M., sometimes doing another round of evening classes. They do 
a couple hours of homework each night. They take Saturday afternoons off, but Sundays 
are often devoted to “Olympic Schools” — special schools set up to advanced courses in 
chemistry, physics, etc. 

These students in the slide are in school in the summer for the purpose of becoming 
better speakers of English. A Chinese- American and her son have traveled from 
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California to give these students a three-week class as many of them are planning to 
attend school in the United States in the fall and others are hoping to attend in the future. 

One of Kristof s more interesting experiences was interviewing high school students 
applying to Harvard College. The caliber of the students, all of them from large cities, 
particularly Shanghai, was “stunning.” According to Kristof, “You could fill Harvard’s 
entire freshman class with kids from Shanghai and probably raise the intellectual level of 
the student body.” 



Slide: Students in vocational training 

The secondary vocational schools now serve as an alternative to the academic high 
school. Since most students will not be admitted to a university because they will not 
pass the exam (and some will not even if they do), these schools were set up so students 
will graduate with some employable skills. The students have a choice of a variety of 
specialized schools. Admission is based on test scores. The students with the best scores 
will probably choose an academic high school. Others are matched with schools based 
on their interest and their scores. The government hopes to attract at least 50% of 
students who complete middle school to these vocational schools. This has not always 
been easy as many of the schools have been of poor quality. The government has looked 
to Germany for assistance in the setting up of some of these schools. 

In the rural areas a program has been set up that grew out of the 1985 UNESCO 
conference. It recommended that the curriculum should be adapted to allow more 
teaching of local geography, economy, and customs, along with instruction on manual 
skills and health. These schools teach production techniques with extracurricular 
activities that encourage the application of new agricultural technology. 



Slide: Beijing Normal Experiential School 

China has adopted the neighborhood school model and students are assigned a school 
based on where they live. As mentioned, special schools called Key Schools admit 
students on the basis of test scores. These tests are taken after elementary school and at 
the end of middle school. The schools are academically rigorous and give the student the 
best chance to gain university entrance. Each province has at least one key university. To 
get admitted, one has to have a high score on the national examination. In the year 2000, 
100 key universities will receive priority support. The intention is to make them world 
class universities. 
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Slide: China Daily with lead article “Students Sweat Over Exam” July 8, 1998 and 
“Children Carry Parents’ Hopes” July 13, 1998. 

Making post-secondary education more available has been a priority since the 
economic reforms beginning in 1978. However, there are fewer than three million places 
in colleges and universities for the nearly 70 million students of college age. Most of the 
colleges and universities are four-year institutions with students admitted on the basis of 
a national competitive examination. It is given over a three-day period in July after their 
high school graduation. About five percent high school graduates pass the exam, but less 
than two percent are admitted the colleges and universities. Today there is increasing 
pressure on students especially those who are only children as parents and grandparents 
anxiously the results. They often are waiting outside exam centers with food and treats 
for their children during the breaks. 

Based on the results of the exam, a student is placed in a university. The student’s 
scores and interests are taken into consideration. The students with the best scores are 
admitted to the best universities. Students are assigned a major field of study and take 
courses in their assigned department. Beginning in 1982, universities were accredited to 
admit graduate students. There are now 150,000 graduate students. 

Many graduates are cynical as the government no longer guarantees a government job 
upon graduation. They are generally subsidized for two years (often doing research). 
Those who do obtain jobs in the state sector are now often getting less than those working 
for the private or joint enterprises. This may make it difficult for the government to 
attract qualified employees. They may also make less than those working in small 
businesses. A person selling noodle soup on the street may do better than a college 
graduate. Often these workers work long hours and have more than one job to earn their 
money but those employed by the government or by joint enterprises do not have the time 
for secondary jobs. 



Slide: Chinese student at the University of Washington 

China now has more students attending American universities than any other nation. 
From 1979 to 1989, 70,000 Chinese students were sent to the United States for a 
university education and thousands more to Europe and Japan as Chinese universities can 
take only a small fraction of high school graduates and until the late 1980s, there was no 
graduate training. Those who left were expected to return to establish graduate education 
or provide new expertise in their professions. 

However, those who have returned have often not been promoted as less educated 
seniors jealously guard their positions and ignore the mandate of the central authorities to 
promote the returned students. Often there are not jobs available to fit their new skills. 
Pictured is our tour guide from the Ministry of Education. She earned a graduate degree 
in Sociology in the United States but there are no jobs in her field and her English 
speaking skills are needed by the Ministry of Education. 
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The returning students often bring back the values of liberal democratic societies. The 
Chinese leadership saw this as a threat in the demonstrations in 1986 and 1989 and blamed 
the demonstrations on the opening the West and on the education of Chinese students 
abroad. Yet the return rate is low, only 33% using government figures. According to 
Stanley Rosen, professor at the University of Southern California and well known 
Sinologist, the figure is under 10%, but the Chinese government is not overly concerned 
as there are not the jobs available to employ the returning students. Yet China will 
continue to lack a crucial ingredient for modernization. 

Slide: Tour guide in Beijing. 

The flow of Chinese students abroad continues even though there are today more 
hurdles. Students who received a university education in China must now work at least 
five years before they go abroad for graduate study. Our tour guide did spend one 
semester in the United States. She is a graduate in chemistry but cannot find a job in her - 
field. She would like to study again in the United States. But under the new rules, she 
does not work for five or six years first, she must repay the government for her university 
education that she received at state expense. She does not want to wait, but it is 
impossible for her to reimburse the government. Yet this has not stemmed the flow as 
the accumulation of wealth has made it possible to repay what was once a huge debt. 



Slide; Chart on Spending on Education in China and the United States 

The Chinese government spends 15% of total government spending on education. 

The figure is the same for the United States. Yet China spends less than half of what the 
United States does and its spending is also below many developing countries. 



Slide: China Daily article on the positive aspects of charging fees showing that it is a 
way to bring about student responsibility. 

Primary and secondary schools are tuition-free for urban residents as the local 
governments or at times large state-owned enterprises pay the costs. Parents pay for 
books and school supplies. Rural schools charge tuition since their school budget comes 
mainly from tuition receipts with only some supplementary funding from the local 
governments. 



Slides: Students at BNU in classrooms, students at BNU on campus grounds 

After 1992, university education was no longer free to the student. Students are now 
charged tuition that varies by the school and the discipline, the average being 
approximately $250 a year. Tuition is less in areas to which the government wants to 
attract students. Scholarships are given out on a system based on financial need and 
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academic achievement. These students at Beijing Normal University, the top teachers’ 
college, along with students at other teachers’ colleges pay no tuition. 

Since 1987, a movement is underway to allow some students to be “self-supporting” 
students, meaning students who pay the full cost of their education. These students are 
those who had good academic records but did not score well on the exams. This group 
also includes students who are interested in majors that are offered only to self- 
supporting students and students who want to study abroad. In the fall of 1992, about 
1,100 students who passed the national examination were allowed to attend a university 
paying the full cost. 

Universities are operated by the central government and by provincial and municipal 
governments. Funding for national “key schools” comes directly from the State 
Education Commission, for other colleges and universities funding comes from the 
government that operates them. Government funding no longer supports the operating 
costs of colleges and universities, which have been encouraged to devise other income- 
producing strategies. 

Universities obtain extra income by admitting students who failed the national 
qualifying examination but whose families will pay a special high tuition for their 
education. Most colleges and universities have established collective enterprises, which 
include small factories to consulting companies, and some schools lease out space for 
shops and restaurants. 



Slide: New building at Xi’an University 

A Chinese- American contributed the money to build this new facility at Xi’an 
University. The most recent education act passed by the National People’s Congress 
allows for the establishment of private schools at all levels. A few now exist due to funds 
contributed by overseas Chinese. Tuition at these schools can be as high as $3000 per 
year. 



Slide; Middle school student at Tianamen Square 

China has adopted a uniform curriculum. In both middle and high schools, students 
have three components to the education: compulsory courses, electives, and 
extracurricular courses. Compulsory courses include math, Chinese, English, and 
history. Hours devoted to the various courses vary. Also five hours a week might be 
devoted to math, not necessarily once a day for five days. Electives include courses like 
cooking, sewing, typing, minor equipment repairs, etc. 

The current version of the national curriculum is fairly restrictive at the primary and 
secondary levels and stresses basic skills. Methods of instruction rely on rote 
memorization and in-class recitation. Students gain excellent memory skills but weak 
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creative and anlytical skills. English language instruction is now almost universal in 
lower middle schools and at the primary level for student at the best urban schools. The 
student in the slide is a student I met in Tiananmen Square. She was from a rural area 
and struggled to converse with me. I was impressed with her ability. 

In Kristof s travels in China, he was struck by the government’s determination to 
teach English to all young people in the country. He feels in many ways it is a foolish 
decision for peasants in remote villages who may never see foreigners to learn English. 
He was struck that in remote mountain village schools which might lack electricity, 
desks, and glass windows, they often have an English teacher. They often do not speak 
English and have little training. He relates how an English teacher had difficulty 
speaking and could not understand some simple questions, but she had bought a radio on 
her meager salary and wakes at 5:00 A.M. to listen to the English-language news from 
Beijing. He left the school impressed that every Chinese school made English a 
mandatory subject beginning in the seventh grade. . 

The curriculum at universities and colleges is also set by the national government but 
allows for most local flexibility. In 1992 a government mandate, aimed at helping the 
country prepare to compete in the global economy, required undergraduates to take 
special classes in English and pass an examination to receive degrees for the top 
universities. 



Slide: Teacher at a high school in Shanghai. 

Teacher training has been a problem for China as it is still feeling the effects of the 
shutdown of schools during the Cultural Revolution. When education was again 
emphasized in the 1980s, there were not enough trained teachers to fill the open positions. 
People were assigned to posts with limited training. Even today, one can teach preschool 
or primary school with only a degree from a secondary high school although one is 
supposed to also attend three years at a teacher’s vocational school. To teach secondary 
school, one has to study for two or three years at a teacher’s college. Teacher’s 
universities, such as Beijing Normal University, train teachers for the teacher’s colleges 
as well as their own institutions. Most university teachers were trained in the universities 
in which they teach. For example, 40% or the graduates of BNU teach a treacher training 
colleges and 60% teach at other institutes. 



Slide: rural village homes 

Schools in major cities are successful in finding enough teachers but this is not true in 
many rural areas. The pay is often low. Kristof relates several examples of teachers not 
being paid for months and teaching under extremely poor conditions — no electricity, no 
plumbing, no heat. Some are embarrassed that they must ask their parents for money 
after they have just finished helping them through college. Some efforts are being made 
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in this area as local students are encouraged to become teachers and local people with 
expertise are used to teach classes on local topics such as crop management. 

China may face the “brain drain” problem in staffing its schools in the future. As 
graduates have more choice in what they do and where they go, many are worried that 
qualified teachers may find better job opportunities outside of teaching with the central 
and local governments unable to offer them the salaries to be competitive. 



Slide: Girl working at vegetable stand in Xi’an. 

Another lingering problem is illiteracy. It remains a problem especially for women. 
Seventy percent of the 140 million illiterates are female or 18% or the 25% illiterates. 
Too many girls are dropping out of school at a young age. A smaller percentage of 
females complete middle school than males and smaller still complete high school. 
Today about one-third of the enrollment in colleges and universities are female. This is 
up from one- fourth in 1978. 



Slide: Girls outside a poor home in Yi Village, Yunnan Province. 

Illiteracy and high drop out rates are much higher in the rural areas. This is even more 
common in some of the villages of ethnic minorities in China. (China recognizes 55 
different ethnic groups that comprise about six percent of its population. Poverty and 
customs contribute to the problem. Girls will become part of their future husband’s 
family. For poor families, girls may not be worth the fees charged to attend school, 
especially after elementary school. Since the one-child policy does not include ethnic 
minorities, their finances are often strained by large families. Families find it more 
important to invest in their sons who will inherit the property and care for them in their 
old age. In some areas private charities have raised money to pay the tuition, but many 
seem to be unaffected by private or public assistance as stories abound about young girls 
unable to attend school. 



Slide. Young and old women embroidering at stand in park near the Stone Forest, 
Yunnan province. 

In many ethnic minority areas, girls stay home around the age of 10 to learn domestic 
skills like cooking but also this could include making things that the family can sell for 
extra income. In some villages one sees few girls going to school and girls as young as 
five and six working in the fields or tending lifestock. Girls often do chores while boys 
attend school. 
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Slide; Stanley Rosen with Yi minority woman. 

According to Stanley Rosen, a professor at the University of Southern California and 
well known Sinologist, there are some families who are paying for the education of their 
future daughter-in-law. This is the result of better and more diverse economic 
opportunities in the rural areas and since the extended family often works as an economic 
unit with some members working the fields but other employed in nonagricultural 
occupations, the families see the benefit of education their future members. 



Slide: China Daily “Special Schools Set Up for Girls in Ningxia” July 24, 1998. 

China has taken steps to raise the level of education for minorities. Today there are 13 
minority-oriented universities and over 100 regional schools. China also reserves places 
at its universities for ethnic minority students. The China Daily often devotes articles on 
the achievements of ethnic minority students. One issue published a long article about 
the first female graduate from a particular ethnic group in medicine. Twenty-one ethnic 
groups use textbooks in their own language while others study bilingually. There is now 
a special middle school for girls in a Muslim-dominate area. Muslims often forbid their 
daughters from attending schools with boys beyond the primary level. 



Slide: Newsweek cover, “The New China” June 29, 1998. 

The government has done best in primary education, and nearly all children get a least 
a few years of elementary school. Even accounting for distorted statistics and girls who 
are kept home, it is estimated that 95% of all children start school and that more that 80% 
graduate from elementary school. According to Kristof, that is not a bad record for a 
developing country. 

The problem is that only about 44% of the children in the appropriate age group are 
enrolled in secondary schools, a higher rate than in India but lower than in Mexico or the 
Philippines. Only 1.7% of young people attend college, an extremely low proportion. 
Sudan has 2.3%; Burma has 4.5%, and India has 6.4%. However, China does focus its 
training on the specialties it needs. Every year it manages to graduate more than 200,000 
engineers, nearly twice as many as the United States. 

China’s education levels are good for a developing nation but not good enough for an 
industrialized country. If China wants to graduate from assembling shoes to making cars 
and computers, it must have a more literate and skilled labor force. Yet the government 
is not spending enough on schools and universities to ensure that is will have a large 
supply of technicians in 10 or 20 years’ time. There are still far too many peasants who 
cannot read adequately and will not be able to integrate themselves into a modem labor 
force. Too many girls continue to drop out of elementary and middle schools. 
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While it is easy to focus on the significant challenges in education that lie ahead for 
China, I shall end with a story that Kristof relates in his book. In a rural area he 
encountered a 76-year-old illiterate named Wang Chigang. Wang is a little man with 
wrinkled skin. His grandson translated his words into Mandarin. The home was made of 
mud bricks and his great-grandchildren played on the dirt floor. Wang grew up a landless 
peasant and had been a beggar in the 1940s. He never went to school, and he still cannot 
write his name. He tells how he doesn’t like to go to the city. It is embarrassing as he 
cannot even read the characters for the toilets. He bragged that his children and 
grandchildren have all gone to school and could read and write and that he had a 
grandson is graduating from high school this year. His pride in his family’s 
achievements was unmistakable. 
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HAMPTON UNIVERSITY 

Department of Fine & Performing Arts 
Hampton, Virginia 23668 



Syllabus 



Honors Seminar - Beyond Our Borders: Chinese Art & Architecture 
HONORS 314 



3 Credit Hours 
Spring 1999 



Instructor 

Sharon Beachum, Associate Professor, Department of Fine & Performing Arts 
COURSE DESCRIPTION: 

The purpose of Honors 314 Beyond Our Borders: Chinese Art & Architecture is to introduce the student to 
the major achievements in the history of Chinese art and architecture. In addition the student will develop a 
general £^)preciation of art based on the understanding of the visual language used by artists to create works 
in all cultures. A brief, general history of Chinese cultural periods will be included to provide historical con- 
text. A topical rather than a chronological analysis will be made of the various techniques, styles, move- 
ments, functions, major works, and the role of the artist The course format will be discussions, museum 
visits, exams, written assignments and a final project to be fxoposed by the student Each student is expect- 
ed to keep a journal of materials related to the course. Students may choose to work as a group on the final 
project which may take any suitable form such as a catalog, web pages, a one-act play, an architectural 
model, a series of drawings, or other studio project as {X'oposed by the students. All project proposals must 
be £q>proved by the instructor. Tfentative field trips to major collections of Chinese art are planned. 



OBJECTIVES: 

At the end of this course the student should be able to : 

• identify the basic processes involved in the production of art using a variety of media 

including but not limited to painting, sculpture, ceramics, textiles and printmaking. 

• identify artworks and ardiitecture from specified polods of Chinese art. 

• identify the style and/or major works of a limited number of artists. 

• explain the role of Chinese art and artists during different periods. 

• explain the compositional, thematic and stylistic differences between Chinese and Western 

works of art. 

• employ art-related vocabulary and analytical skills for discussion and written assigmnents 

about Chinese art. 

• produce and i^esent, eitho' singly or in a group, a final project which serves as evidence of 

the creative application of knowledge collected through research. 

ASSIGNMENTS & EXAMINATIONS: 

There will be two (2) exams. Each will consist of slide identifications and essay questions. There will be 
two (2) written assignments based on museum or studio visits and the course readings. The final project will 
be proposed by the student. Proposals must be submitted in writing and aj^roved by the midterm. 



EVALUATION : 



Paper #1 
Paper #2 



10 % 

10% 



Exam #1 10% 

Exam #2 10% 



Participation in class discussions 

Journal & in-class and short writing assigiunents 

Project: Proposal, Documentation & Presentation 



10% 

10% 

40% 
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Grading Scale 
A-h 98-100% 


4.1 


B 


84-87% 


3.0 


C 


74-77% 


2.0 


A 94-97% 


4.0 


B- 


80-83% 


2.7 


C- 


70-73% 


1.7 


A- 90-93% 


3.7 


C+ 


78-79% 


2.3 


D+ 


68-69% 


1.3 


B+ 88-89% 


3.3 


D 


64-67% 


1.0 


D- 


60-63% 


0.7 


Major courses must be passed with a minimum grade of C (2.0) 


F 


below 60% 


0.0 



Evaluation Criteria: 

The grade for the course and for all projects will be based upon the following criteria: 

• RESEARCH Students are expected to be able to apply research to the production of written materials, 
studio work, or other forms of creative projects. The student will be graded on the degree of initiative 
demonstrated, as well as the extent to which he or she explores aesthetic and production options through 
outside research, the application of research to the work produced, and the understanding of the relevance 
of their research. A journal consisting of sketches, notes, bibliographies, etc. as well as documentation in 
formal papers will serve as evidence of this research. 

• CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING & APPROPRIATENESS TO GOALS 

Work will be graded on the success of the solution as it relates to the student's stated goals in the assigned 
written work and in the student-proposed project. 

• CRAFTSMANSHIP & PRESENTATION 

Poor craftsmanship becomes part of the content of a work and is unaccef^ble. Students forming groups for 
the final project should take steps to insure that all necessary skills to produce the proposed project are 
reflected among the group members or may be secured in another maimer which meets instructor approval. 

• VERBAL & WRITTEN SUPPORT 

Student-led discussions are a vital part of the problem-solving and confidence-building process. Their pur- 
pose is to provide the student with additional insight and encouragement. Student participation is expected 
and will provide practice for analytical skills required in written assignments. Written work will be evaluat- 
ed based upon content, organization, proper use of grammar, attribution and documentation of references 
aiKi neamess/accuracy of presentation. The content should show creative thought and a consistent writing 
style. A Reading List and Footnotes are required for the any research paper and for the final project. 

COURSE CONTENT: 

Unit I Introduction to Chinese Culture - Guest Lecturer 
Unit II Visual Art Elements, Purposes of Art 

Learning to Appreciate and Analyze Art & Architecture 

Art Elements: Line, Shape, Space, Texture, Color, Scale 
Organizing Princii^es: Balance, Rhythm, Gestalt, Movement 
Writing About Art: The Critique, The Essay 
TCTininology & Techniques of: 

Architecture: city planning - geomancy, 

public buildings - palaces, temples, public squares 
residential 

Painting: watercolor, ink, fresco, oil 

Traditional - landscape, calligraphy, mandala 
Contemporary processes & themes 
Sculpture: additive - ceramics, bronze casting 

subtractive - carving in jade, stone and living rock 
Ceramics: clay bodies, glazes, forms, techniques 
Textiles & Decorative Arts 

Unitni Iconography in Chinese Art & Architecture 

Brief Chronological Introduction to Characteristics, Major Forms and Works 
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Unit IV Tomb Art & Architecture 

Unit V Impact of three Philosophies on Art - Buddhism, Daoism, Confucianism 
Unit VI Social Realism 

Unit VII Folk Art and the Art of Ethnic MinoriUes 
Unit VIII Contemporary Chinese Art & Architecture 

Reference Materials 



Chinese Art on the WWW 
general indexes: 

Harcourt Brace College PubUshers’ Art History Resources on the Web 

http://www.harbrace.com/art/gardner/NonEuro.html 

Purdue University 

http://pasture.ecn.purdue.edu/-agenhtml/agenmc/china/china.html 



Arts of China 

http://pasture.ecn.purdue.edu/-agenhtml/agenmc/china/china.html 

Warning! Large (but attractive) image on the first page. Art, music, food, language, sights to see, their zodi- 
ac, andmore! A nice overview of Chinese culture [English] Indices: Asia II Art II Music and Theater 



Asian Art 

http://www.webart.com/asianart/index.html 

This site includes ancient Mongolian, Tibetan, and Chinese art, among other relevant sites. 

A nice array of sites and virtual exhibits. [English] Indices: Asia II Art 

The World Wicte Web Virtual Library for Asian Studies 

http://coombs.anu.edu.au/WWWVL-AsianStudies.html 

From the Middle East to Oceania, this is a broad index of resources, full of unexpected resources. [English] 
Indices: Asia ART HISTORY INTERNET SOURCES 

INDEXES 

World Wide Web Virtual Library of Art History 
http://www.hart.bbk.ac.uk/VirtualLibrary.html 

Art History Resources on the Web 

Part 1. Prehistoric, Ancient & Middle Ages 

http://witcombe.bcpw.sbc.edu/ARTHLinks.html 

Part 4. Non European Art 
http://witcombe.bcpw. sbc.edu/ARTHLinks3 .html 

Part 5. Research Resources in Art History 
http://witcombe.bcpw. sbc.edu/ARTHLinks4.html 

Web Sites for Museums with Asian Collections 
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MUSEUMS 

Museums Index 

http://wwar.com/museums.html 
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NE USA - http://wwar.com/museums/nortlteastmuseums.html 

Hampton University Museum - http://www.cs.hamptonu.edu/museum/museum.html 

US Library of Congress - http://lcweb.loc.gov/homepage/exhibits.html 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art, NYC 
http://www.metmuseum.org/index2.html 

British Museum 

The Department of Oriental Antiquities holds the richest collections of Chinese antiquities, paintings and 
porcelains in Europe. 

http://www.british-museum.ac.uk/index.html 
Harvard University Art Museums 

http://www[artmuseums.harvard.edu/Sackler_Pages/SacklerMain.html 
Arthur M. Sackler Museum 

Asian Art - One of the Harvard University Art Museums' largest departments, containing over 18,700 works 
of art, the Department of Asian Art at the Arthur M. Sackler Museum is unquestionably its most diverse, 
with collections dating from the Neolithic era to the {xesent and spanning Asia from India, Central and 
Southeast Asia to China, Korea, and Japan. Similarly diverse are the media collected, which range from 
Buddhist and Hindu sculptures to ancient Chinese jades and ceremonial bronzes, from East Asian paintings 
and calligraphic scrolls to Southeast Asian illuminated manuscripts, and from exquisite Chinese and Korean 
ceramics to sumptuous Japanese woodblock prints. Reflecting fully one hundred years of growth and evolu- 
tion, the collection today ranks among the most important in the West. 

Some Highlights of the Collection: China 

Harvard's collection of archaic Chinese jades is unrivaled outside of China. The ritual bronze vessels, cere- 
monial we^ns, mirrors, and chariot fittings - combined with the numerous early stone and gilt bronze 
sculptures and the famous clay bodhisattva sculpture and wall-painting fragments from the cave temples at 
Ttm-huang ~ make Harvard an invaluable resource for many of these materials. The Chinese paintings 
include approximately 30 masterworks, of which 10 rank among the most important examples of their 
respective genres. Harvard's comprehensive holdings of Chinese CCTamics boast recognized strengths in pot- 
tery from the Neolithic Liangzhu culture, in Jun- and black-glazed stonewares from tlte Song, Jin, and Yuan 
dynasties, and in colorful enameled porcelains of the late Ming pwiod. The collection of carved rhinoceros 
horn is the best in the United States. 

The Harvard University Art Museums consist of the Fogg Art Museum, the Busch-Reisinger Museum, and 
the Arthur M. SacklCT Museum. From their begitmings in 1891, the Art Museums have sought to serve 
Harvard Univa^ity as a catalyst for instruction and scholarship, as a training grourKl for future academic art 
historians and museum professioruils, and as a general resource for the edification of and enjoyment by a 
broad general public. The collections comprise more than 150,000 objects ranging from antiquity to the pre- 
sent and divided among eight curatorial departments, each comprehensive and encyclopedic within its 
respective area. The Arthur M. SacklCT Museum houses the collections and curatorial departments of Asian, 
Ancient, and Islamic and Later Indian art. The building, opened in 1985, was named for Arthur M. Sackl^, 
its greatest benefactor, an internationally known collector and patron of the arts. 

Taiwan - The National Palace Museum 
http://www.npm.gov.tw/ 

The origins and travels of the National Palace Museum, Taipei are as much a part of history as the objects it 
houses. Formerly the imperial collection, the National Palace Museum officially opened on October 10, 

1925 in Beijing. Due, however, to the vagaries of the Sino-Japanese War and the Chinese Civil War, the col- 
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lection was divided and hid in southern China. Reunited after the war, it once again moved when the 
Communists forced the Nationalist government to flee to Taiwan. The 15, (XX) crates of art works did not 
find a permanent home until 1965 when the present museum was built in Waishuanghsi, a suburb of Taipei. 
The museum currently displays only 1 % of the more than 600,000 items in its store rooms. This year marks 
the 70th anniversary of the museum. Its collections are particularly strong in paintings, ceramics, jades, 
bronzes, and rare books and documents. 



The Smithsonian Institution, Washington D.C. 
Smithsonian - http://www.si.edu/organiza/ 



The Freer Gallery of Art and The Arthur M. Sackler Gallery 

Both of these galleries are monuments to the generosity of two men: Charles Lang Freer a Detroit industri- 
alist who lived at the turn of the century and Arthur M. Sackler, a physician who died only in 1988. Part of 
the Smithsonian complex of museums, they complement each other perfectly. Both museums are known for 
their incredible collection of Chinese bronzes including rare and imusual examples. The Freer's collection of 
jades is note-worthy, especially its Neolithic examples, whereas the Sackler is stronger in other areas, their 
superb collection of Middle Eastern art, for example. 



The Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
http://www.lacma.org/ 

When the Los Angeles County Museum of Art opened in 1965, it inherited the old Los Angeles County 
Museum's remarkable collection of Chinese ceramics as well as other works. Under the curatorship of 
George Kuwayama since 1965, the Asian collections have grown considwably. The LACMA is home to the 
leading collection of Chinese lacquer in America. Other groups in the Chinese gallery are also particularly 
strong; among them are a large number of middle Shang and Zhou bronzes, mortuary sculpture from the 
Han to the Ming dynasties as well as 17th century paintings. 

Indianapolis Museum of Art 

http://www.ima-art.org/ima/collections/asianart.html 
Asian Art Collection 

The core of the Asian art collection is the Eli Lilly Collection of Chinese Art, which includes all media. It is 
one of the finest comprehensive collections of Chinese art built by an individual in tlK United States. 
Around this gift has grown a collection containing a number of works that may be counted among the finest 
of their types in the world. OthCT Asian cultures, including India, Japan, Korea and Tibet, are also well rep- 
resented. 
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Suggested Reading 

A Short Guide to Writing About Art 
by Sylvam Barnett 

Harper Collins Publishers, fourth edition, 1993 

Art Appreciation 

Understanding Art 
by Lois Fichnw-Rathus 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., second edition,1989 

Art: Context & Criticism 
by John Kissick 

Wm. C. Brown Communications, Inc., 1993 



Reality through the Arts 
by Dennis J. Sporre 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1991 

The Art of Seeing 

by Paul Zelanski and Mary Pat Fisher 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., second edition, 1991 

Aesthetics 

The Creators: A History of Heroes 
of the Imagination 
by Daniel J. Boorstin 
Random House, 1992 
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Theories of Modem Art: A Source Book 
by Artists and Critics 
by Hershel. B. Chipp 
University of California Press, 1968 

Art as Experience 
by John Dewey 

A Wideview/Perigee Book, 1934 

Free Play: Improvisation in Life and Art 

by Stephen Nachmanovitch 

Los Angeles: Jeremy P. Tarcher, Inc. 1990 

A Modem Book of Esthetics, An Anthology 

by Rader, Melvin, editor 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, fifth edition, 1979 



Masterpieces of Chinese Art 
Rhonda Cooper, Jeffrey Cooper 
Smithmark’s Publishers; 1997 
ISBN 0765191512 

The Double Screen : Medium and Representation 
in Chinese Painting 
by Wu Hung 

University of Chicago Press; 1996 
ISBN 0226360741 

Monumentality in Early Chinese Art 
and Architecture 
by Wu Hung, et al 
Stanford University Press; 1996 
ISBN 0804724288 



Art & Physics: Parallel Visions in Space, 

Time& Light 
by Leonard Shlain 

William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1991 

General Surveys 

Gardners Art Through the Ages 

Louise Gardner and Horst De La Croix, Richard G. 

Tansey, Diane Kirlq)atrick. 

Harcourt Brace Janovich, Inc., ninth edition, 1991 

History of Art 

by H.W. Janson and Anthony Janson. 

Hany Abrams, Inc., fifth edition, 1997. 

A History of Architecture: Settings and Rituals 
by Spiro Kostof 
Oxford UnivCTSity Press, 1995 
ISBN 0-19-508379-2 



The Complete “Chinese Ornament'” 
by Owen Jones (Editor) 

Dover Publications, 1990 
ISBN 0486262596 

Arts of the Tang Court (Images of Asia) 

Patricia Eichenbaum Karetzky 
Oxford University press; 1996 
ISBN 0195877314 

Freer: A Legacy of Art 

by Thomas Lawton and Linda Merrill 

Freer Gallery, Smithsonian institution with Harry N. 

Abrams, Inc., Publishers; 1993 

ISBN 0-8109-3315-2 

A History of Far Eastern Art 
by Sherman E.Lee, Naomi Noble Richard (Editor) 
5th Edition; Harry N. Abrams; March 1994 
ISBN 0810934140 



Chinese Art & Architecture 

Chinese Calligraphy: An Introduction to Its 
Aesthetic and Technique. 
by Yee Chiang / Paperback / Published 1973 
Harvard University Press; 1973 
ISBN 0674122267 

Chinese Carved Lacquer 
by Derek Clifford 

Antique Collectors Club Publisher; March 1993 
ISBN 1870076206 

dl-' 



China: 5000 Years 

by Sherman E. Lee, Howard Rogers (Editor), 

Helmut Brinker 

Harry N. Abrams; Apil 1998 

ISBN 0810969084 

Chinese Graphic Design in the Twentieth Century 
by Scott Minick and Jiao Ping 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1990 
ISBN 0-442-30364-5 
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Arts and Crafts of China: Chung-Kuo Kung 
/ Mei Shu 

by Scott Minick, et al 
Thames & Hudson; October 1996 
ISBN 0500278962 

The Dragon in Chinese Art 

Palace Museum Vol. 3 / CD-ROM; 1998 

ISBN 6304899149 



The Meeting of Eastern and Western Art 
by Michael Sullivan, Michael Sullivan III 
University of California Press; January 1998 
ISBN 052021263 

The Arts of China 

by Michael Sullivan 

University of California Press; 1984 

ISBN 0520049187 



Chinese Tomb Figurines (Images of Asia) 
by Ann Paludan 
Oxford Universiyt Press; 1994 
ISBN 0195858174 

Ancient Chinese Bronzes in the Shanghai Museum 
by Chen Peifen.Chen Pei Fen 
Scala Books, March 1996 
ISBN 1857591143 

The British Museum Book of Chinese Art 
Jessica Rawson (Editor), Anne Farrer, Jane Portal, 
Shelagh Vainker 

Thames & Hudson; September 1996 
ISBN 0500279039 

The Art and Architecture of China 
(Pelican History of Art Series) 
by Laurence C.S. Sickman, Alexantter Cobum 
3rd Edtion, Penguin, USA, June 1992 
ISBN 0300053347 

Art and Artists of Twentieth-Century China 
by Michael Sullivan 

University of California Press, October 1996 
ISBN 0520075560 



Art Treasures in China 

by Mary Tregear, Shelagh Vainker / Hardcover / 
Harry N. Abrams; 1994 
ISBN 08100919494 

The Arts of China to AD 900 
(Pelican History of Art Series) 
by William Watson 
Yale University Press; October 1995 
ISBN 0300059892 

The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas : Chinese Art 
from the Silk Route 

Roderick Whitfield, Anne Farrar, Roderick 
Whitefield, S.J. Vainker 
George Braziller Publisher; 1990 
ISBN 0807612499 

Chinese Symbolism and Art Motifs 
by Charles Alfred Speed Williams 
Charles E.Thttle Company Publisher; April 1989 
ISBN 0804815860 



Background Notes 

General Characteristics & Themes in Chinese Traditional Art 

• RevCTence for ancestors. 

• Emphasis on linear expression. 

• Utilizing the inherent qualities of materials, such as bronze, paper and ink; etc. to their best advantage. 

• Jade was especially valued and believed to possess the virtues of charity, rectitude, wisdom, courage and 

equity, along with magical, p’Otective powers. 

« Secular themes of court and domestic life. 

• Sacred themes associated with the three philosophies. 

• Nature and the four seasons. 

• Humans are a small part of nature, not emphasized in art, in fact, is most often overshadowed by nature. 

• Horse, revered for its strength 

• The purpose of art was seen as a revelation rather than a re-creation of the visible world. 

• Perspective is not utilized. 
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Selected Time Periods in Chinese Art 

Neolithic 1766 - 3500 BC 
Xi’ian Banpo Village - 5,000 B.C. 

Six to seven thousand years ago, a stable village was built by a late Neolithic people. Banpo had about sixty 
buildings and housed over 200 people from two clans. It was a matriarchal society based on farming. The 
houses were thatch over wood beams while the floors were sunk two to three feet into the ground. Heat was 
provided by a central fire for the family. They stored food in underground caves, dug deep enough to pro- 
tect it from wildlife and insects. They dug a trench both for protection and large meeting hall in the central 
storage. Art, in the form of geometric designs decorated many of their pots which were used for storage and 
cooking. Special clay urns were used to bury children and infants alongside the huts. 

Over the next 3,000 years the descendants of these people founded new villages, begin to build cities, use 
jade, bronze, and copper and increased their skills in agriculture. The first dynasty or unified government is 
called the Xia and lasted from 2200 to 1700 BC. 

( http;//zinnicL umfacad.maine.edu/~mshea/China) 

Shang (1766 - 1045 BC) 

The first documented historical (written records) Chinese dynasty was a feudal kingdom located in 
northern China around Anyang. Inscribed oracle bones and shells were used for divination and the are the 
oldest known examples of Chinese writing. 

According to Viviarme Allenton “ priests wrote their questions on one side of the tortoise shell and then 
held the other side toward a fire flit in the east): the answer could be read in the shapes of the cracks caused 
by the heat. The characters representing the questions were inscribed in columns from top to bottom. These 
characters are, both in their structure and in their basis constituents, still in use today. (Writing: The Story 
of Alphabets and Scripts, Georges Jean; translated by Jenny Oates, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1992) 

High quality bronze ritual vessels, some of the most sophisticated in the world, were made in elaborate 
piece molds. Sometimes as many as twenty-seven molds were used to create a single vessel. Process: First 
the designer produced an exact model in fine clay, complete with incised designs. Heavy clay was packed 
around the exterior and the interior of the model to create a mold. The model was then removed. Bronze 
spacers were placed to maintain an even space between the mold pieces. The entire assembly was packed in 
sand and filled with molten bronze (tin and cof^r alloy). After the casting cooled the vessel was removed 
from the mold and the details were filed and polished. 

In the 19th century 460 such vessels were found in the Tomb of Lady Hao along with 750 Jade artworks, 
560 bone objects, 6900 cowrie shells (believed to be currency), and 16 human sacrifices. Lady Hao was a 
foreign general who became a consort to King Wu Ting. The Shang practiced s hamanis m which required 
offerings of food and entertainment to ancestors, to deceased great men, to the deities of the natural world 
such as rain, water, rivers, stars and wind. Many of the bronze vessels are decorated with the taotie, or tlw 
monster mask, consisting of an abstracted and geometrical representation of eyes, ears, open Jaw and feet 
(Art Past, Art Present, 3rd edition, Wilkins, Schultz and Unduff; Abrams, 1997) 

Zhou dynasty 1045 -256 BC 
subdivided into : Western Zhou dynasty 1045-771 BC 
& Eastern Zhou dynasty 771 - 256 BC 

Bronzes carried forward the art forms and styles used by the Shang. Bronze vessels became larger and 
added animal shapes at the mold Joints. Late in the dynasty ornament became exaggerated and lost its earli- 
est symbolic meaning. The opulence of this period is reflected in Jade and lacquer artworks made for royal 
coiuts. Goods for (tead nobility became a major focus of art production. 

Qin dynasty 221-206 BC 

The famous emperor Qin Shi Huang Di built his burial tomb siurouncted by the famous terra cotta army, 
discovered in 1974 in Shaanxi Province. The life size battalion of cavalry, infantry and officers were set 
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pieces, meaning each body was made in a mold. They do, however, have individualized faces. The practice 
of emolation, or burying human attendants and guardians, was ended with their replacement by clay substi- 
tutes. Originally the figures were painted and held bronze weapons. The Emperor was a feared and hated 
ruler who was said to sleep each night in a different palace and threatened anyone who revealed his where- 
abouts with the death of their entire family. In his paranoia the emperor had taken all metal tools from the 
peasants. Shortly after his burial the people broke into the tomb area with the warriors and took many 
weapons. But it is believed that the tomb itself has never been looted. The government is waiting to exca- 
vate it until they can be assured that they possess sufficient technology to preserve its contents. This deci- 
sion was made because unfortunately some modem excavations have resulted in the destruction of items 
once exposed to the atmosphere. While the emperor’s reign was brief he is a pivotal figure in Chinese cul- 
ture for he unified many warring factions, created roads linking the empire, created a common currency as 
well as linking previous works to become the Great Wall, the only man made structure visible from space. 
The Great Wall at one time stretched 12,700 li (a li is a third of a mile) across the border between China 
and the Hun territories in the north. Different guide books give different dimensions, poetically the Chinese 
call it the “Wall of 10,000 li.” It isn’t one place but many. 

It started as earth works thrown up for protection by different States. The individual sections weren't 
connected until the Qin dynasty (221-206 BC). Qin Shihuangdi, First Emperor of Qin began conscripting 
peasants, enemies, and anyone else who wasn't tied to the land to go to work on the wall. The tradition last- 
ed for centuries. Each dynasty added to the height, breadth, length, and elaborated the design mostly 
through forced labor. 

Han 206 BC- 220 AD 

During this dynasty the country expanded and had a strong central government. Expansion included 
trade along the Silk Route. Art was characterized by a continuation of the tomb art tradition. Tomb objects 
included mythical animal guardian figures, bronze cast animals, including the famous Flying Horse, 
sophisticated ceramics and bronze mirrors. The horse, revered for its strength and grace, is a common theme 
in Chinese art. In 1968 two funerary suits made entirely of 2,000 jade rectangles sewn together with gold 
wire were found on the bodies of a royal couple. Belief in the magical powers of jade persisted throughout 
Chinese history. (History of Art, Charles Minott, Harper Collins College Outlines, 1992) 

Six Dynasties 220-589 AD 

This period is important in art history because it included the introduction of Buddhism into northern China 
fi-om India. At first Chinese Buddhist art imitated the art of India. The earliest known Chinese sculpture of 
Buddha dates from 338. This small, gilt bronze figure imitates the Ghandharan Indian style. Over time the 
Chinese images of Buddha changed, becoming heavier and more stylized with elongated ears, and exagger- 
ated robes. 

A new practice developed of carving colossal Buddhas from the living rock of sandstone cliffs. In 
Shaanxi Province at Yungang a 45 foot high seated Buddha was carved about 460 AD. The site of 
Dunhuang, at the western gate to the Silk Route into China, has more than 300 rock-cut shrines. These 
shrines are also decorated with fresco paintings. 

The pagoda, a multi-storied structure to house a relic or venerate a holy location, is believed to have 
developed from the form of the stupa in Inda. Like the Buddhist faith, this form traveled along the Silk 
Route into China where it was adt^)ted and eventually took on a unique Chinese character. 

Tang 618 - 906 AD 

The most cosmopolitan age in Chinese art history, the Tang dynasty ushered in three centuries of exten- 
sive cultural, religious and artistic exchanges among (Dhina, Japan, Central Asia and India. The influence of 
Buddhism and the popular paradise sects was strong. The art of this period is characterized by enthusiasm 
for foreign things, the adaptation of foreign forms to Chinese philosophies and aesthetics, and accidents of 
the creative process, such as drips in ceramic glazes. 

Buddhist Art - Buddhists were pCTsecuted during this period. The government revived Confucianism to 
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lessen the power of the Buddhist monasteries. For this reason, Tang Buddhist art is best known from items 
discovered in Japan in the tomb of the Japanese Emperor Shomu (756 AD) Tuig characteristics - Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas have fleshier, broader appearance that those of India. 

Tomb art - Wall paintings and relief sculptures found in rock-cut temples provide examples of art during 
the Tang dynasty. Tomb paintings from the area of Chang’an (modem X’ian) are viewed as the classic 
“golden age” of figure painting. (History of Art, Charles Minott, Harper Collins College Outlines, 1992) 

Ming dynasty 1368 - 1644 AD 

Ceramics - Ming and the later Qing potters excelled in the technical aspects of making ceramic 
wares. Fine translucent porcelain, cobalt blue-and-white porcelains, and extremely thin vessels were per- 
fected. Highly detailed, monochromatic votive sculptures with glazes such as blanc de chine (white) and 
clair de lune (silvery blue) were produced. 

Beijing: The Forbidden City. 

The Ming dynasty is especially important in the history of Chinese architecture and city planning. 
Throughout Chinese history architecture is extremely conservative, with the basic building profile changing 
little for thousands of years. The surrounding wall is a typical feature of great palaces and famly dwellings 
alike. 

The Forbidden City, also called the Imperial City, was designed during the Ming period on the ruins of 
the Mongol capital. It is set up on a north-south axis and is based on ancient philosophical and cosmologi- 
cal ideals. There are over 900 rooms, a succession of ceremonial gates, pavillions, halls, palaces and gar- 
dens all enclosed by a high wall. The Gate of SufX'eme Harmony, with five gateways is the main entrance 
to the complex. The Forbidden City and the three Halls of Harmony look directly south, toward the Temple 
of Heaven. 

Beijing: The Temple of Heaven - Tiantan Park 

Twice a year at the Winter Solstice and again in the fourth lunar month the emperor would proceed from the 
Forbidden City to the Temple of Heaven to ask for blessings for the people. He would dress in the Hall of 
Middle Harmony and then go to the Hall of Supreme Harmony to form the procession. The streets between 
the Forbidden City and the Temple of Heaven were cleared. All doors and windows would be shuttered, the 
people closed in behind them. It was forbidden that a commoner look upon the person of the divine emper- 
or. The procession, made of all high ranking ministers marching in order of importance, would go through 
the Meridian Gate, out through the main gates, and cross what is now 'Tiananmen Square. Only the empieror 
could use the center doors. 'The two side doors were designated for either the military or the civil ministers. 
Separating tte military and civil ministers was a custom which arose after many squabbles about rank and 
order of precedence between the two branches of government 

When they arrived at the Temple of Heaven, the emperor would retire to the Hall of Abstinence to medi- 
tate and pjray alone for the night Sacrifices would be pjrepared in the triple roofed Hall of Prayer for a Good 
Harvest. Just before dawn, he would rise and prepare. Each ritual, movement utensil and costume had pur- 
pose and symbol. 'The empCTOr wore a blue gown embroidered with gold, the roofs of the buildings were 
tiled in blue - a sacred color symbolizing Heaven. Just as the gold roofs of the Imp)erial Palaces were only 
used on buildings of the empieror, blue was reserved for Heaven. 'The procession passed down a long ele- 
vated concourse to arrive at the Altar of Heaven. 

'Three tiers of white marble lent beauty and majesty to the ceremony, the only roof was the Heaven 
above. 'There, as the tip of the sun shown over the horizon, the empKror would offer animal, grain and silk 
sacrifices. 'This ceremony was first performed in the Zhou dynasty (1 l(X)-77l B.C.). 'The last time it was 
performed (December 23, 1914) a republic had been founded and Yuan Shikai, the President, wore the 
imperial robes of the emperor. 

'These rites linked culture and tradition through multiple dynasties. 'The cost of this heritage was painful. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers labored to build the palaces and fortifications at Beijing, Xi’an, Nanjing 
and other major cities of the Ming dynasty. 'Tkxes were deep and production was diverted to provide 
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material for the construction. Due to graft and corruption, much of the good farm land was used by the 
nobility for pleasure sports or mismanaged until it was barely productive. By the end of the Ming dynasty, 
the population of the country had been reduced by about half through starvation. While reviving Neo- 
Confucianism the rites and rituals, they forgot the Confucian ideal that good govermnent takes care of the 
needs of the people first. (http://zinnia.umfacad.maine.edu/~mshea/China) 

The Great Wall 

It was during the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) that the Wall took on its present form. The brick and granite 
work was enlarged and sophisticated designs were added. The watch towers were redesigned and modem 
canon were mounted in strategic areas. The Portuguese had found a ready market for guns and canon in 
China, one of the few items of trade that China didn't already have in abundance. The Ming Emperors, hav- 
ing overthrown the Hun dominance and expelled their Mongol rulers of the North devoted large portions of 
available material and manpower to making sure that they didn't return. 

Since the 1600's parts of the Wall in some areas have been either dismantled to provide building materi- 
als in the area or have been buried by silt. Visitors can go to a restored section of the Wall at Badaling. 
Standing on the Wall and look to the north you see the beginning of the great desert flatlands of the Hun. 
The view to the South is like a Chinese painting of layers of rolling hills covered by short brush and trees. 
The terrain is rough on both sides, and even today it is only accessible by a narrow road. 

Throughout the centuries, armies were garrisoned along the length of the Wall to provide early warning 
of invasion and a first line of defense. Great piles of straw and dung used to build signal fires have been 
found during excavations. There must have been small garrison towns spotted along the length. There 
weren't many farms or trade towns to i»:ovide ease, relaxation and food. The supply trails were over moun- 
tains along narrow paths. To bring suRilies to the top, topes were slung over posts set in the Chinese side of 
the wall and baskets were hauled up hand over hand. 

The Wall served well. It extends from peak to peak. The height of the mountains is used to command a 
greater view and for its advantage in defense. It's steep. Only when a dynasty had weakened from within 
were invaders from the north able to advance and conquer. Both the Mongols (Yuan Dynasty, 1271-1368) 
and the Manchurians (Qing Dynasty, 1644-19 11) were able take power, not because of weakness in the Wall 
but because of weakness in the government and the poverty of the people. They took advantage of rebellion 
from within and stepped into the void of power without extended wars. 

( http://zinnia. umfacad.maine.edu/~mshea/China) 
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The Ming Tombs 

All but one of the Ming emperors are buried here. One emperor is buried outside Nanjing. Most of the out- 
side statuary and buildings surrounding the tomb in Nanjing have been destroyed during the wars and revo- 
lutions in this century. The thirteen Ming tombs outside Beijing have been better preserved, benefitting 
from their remote location. Only the Ding tomb of Emperor Wan Li (Zhu Yijun) and his two wives is open 
to the public. 

The tomb was built below ground in a great vaulted brickwork cavern. The story is that the workmen 
repeatedly set fire to the timber tomb which had been originally planned to put off the day of completion 
once the rumor spread that they would be interred in the tomb when they finished. A good plan, but then the 
designs where changed to use stone. The vault must be at least thirty feet high and supports a rather large 
hill on its roof. You enter from the top and it there seemed to be about five or six full flights of stairs to the 



bottom. 

When a Ming emperor died, it was the death of a Son of Heaven. To provide a proper setting for the 
entombment, a concourse was built to be used only for the funeral processions leading to the hills in which 
the tombs were built. Great stone beasts and figures of ministers and warriors lined the path on either side. 
Their brooding presence gave stiff attention to the event. The gate at the end marked the passage to another 
life and the assumption of the Mandate to Rule by the i«w emperor. The Sacred Way is about four miles, 
measured from the gate to the entrance of the central tomb. 
(http://zinnia.umfacad.maine.edu/~msheq/C^ina) 
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Qing dynasty 1644 - 1912 AD 

The Summer Palace - It takes three days to get to the Summer Palace if you go by barge along the canals 
and river to Kunming Lake in an imperial convoy. It takes less than an hour by bus. The Summer Palace 
seemed like a remote "get-away" for the emperors who were enclosed in the stifling Imperial Palace. The 
palace is actually a garden encompassing a small mountain, a lake, a river, and innumerable buildings. 
Most gardens in China are places to enjoy the shape and contour of nature. The gardener creates a perfec- 
tion of nature and tries to encourage appreciation of its beauty. It has little resemblance to what westerners 
would call a garden. 

Qianlong of the Qing dynasty, built a garden here in honor of his mother in 1750. He expanded an 
earlier Ming temple, enlarged the lake and called it Kuiuning Lake, and renamed the mountain the temple 
stands on from Jug Mountain to Longevity Mountain. His name for The Summer Palace was the Garden of 
Pure Ripples. 

In 1860 the British and French destroyed the Garden of Pure RiRjles as well as Yuan Ming Yuan (what 
we call the Old Summer Palace). Yuan Ming Yuan comprised acres and acres of buildings housing the trea- 
sures of China. The British and French were "negotiating" with the emperor to get better trade agreements. 
Victor Hugo wrote an open letter at the time, deploring the action and calling it one of the great tragedies of 
history. 

The Dowager Empress Cixi began rebuilding the Summer Palace in 1873 for her retirement and 
renamed it Yi He Yuan — Garden of Peace and Harmony in Old Age. That remains it proper nampi in 
Chinese. The Dowager Empress Cixi served as regent and was able to charmel funds from the treasury 
which had been targeted for the navy. She is often blamed for the easy victory won by the Japanese navy 
and the subse<]uent humiliation of the Chinese government in 1895. The Palace was burnt again by Russian, 
British and Italian troops in 1900 as retaliation for the Boxer Rebellion. Cixi began rebuilding in 1902 and 
actually got to use it for awhile. She died in 1908. 

"Little Suzhou" was a village built to replicate one near Shanghai to give the emperor the illusion of 
shopping and exploring its beauty. Eunuchs and ladies from the court would play the roles of shopkeepers 
and artisans while the emperor meandered through the stalls. 

At the top of Longevity Mountain is the Lama Temple. On the way up one could begin to appreciate 
what Cixi had planned. The entire garden is laid out to create moments. Cixi would have an entire wall built 
so she could put a window in it. As you walked along the wall one get glimpses of views framed by each 
window. (http://zinnia.umfacadmaine.edu/~mshea/China) 

Republic of China 1912 -1949 AD 
People's Republic of China 1949 - 

Social Realism, diametrically opposed to traditional Chinese art and its humanism, is the dominant style 
of art produced in the service of the state during the Republic. 

In his address “The Yan’an Forum on Literature and Art” Mao Zedong encouraged artists to reject for- 
eign images and the notion of art for art’s sake as bourgeois and meaningless to the Chinese people. In his 
words “art should use the rich , lively language of the masses’ in order to move beyond its select urban 
audience and live up to its primary responsiblity of communicating to the people.” 

Mao sent Cultural representatives to Moscow to study Soviet propaganda methods and their implemen- 
tation. He sought an effective propaganda model to use in the cities where artistic tastes were more so{^sti- 
cated. During the late forties themes centered around the harmonious relations between peasants and sol- 
diers. Images of the army assisting peasants became commonplace. By 1949 the largely illiterate peasants 
had been won over by Mao’s tactics. For the next two decades Mao would continue to employ artists to fuel 
his propaganda. 

Communism & Cultural Revolution - 10 commemorative buildings were erected in Beijing to celebrate 
the communist party and Mao specifically. 

During the Cultural Revolution countless art objects and architectural sites were destroyed by the Red 
Guards who viewed their acts as patriotiotic. Art became a tool in the service of Mao Zedong, whose goal 
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was to unify China and to transform the Chinese into a work force in the service of the government. Images 
of Mao, as hero, were everywhere. All historical artforms and individualism in art were seen as standing in 
the way of p-ogress. By 1966 a new revolutionary style was the only visible form of art in China, i Chinese 
Graphic Design in the Twentieth Century, Minick & Ping, Van Nosstrand Reinhold, 1990) 

In recent times art and theatre students have been at the center of many political uprisings. This occurs 
because the Chinese system of education separates students into specialized institutions. Teaching art 
involves non-linear thinking, individualism, and problem solving with multiple correct answers. As a result 
this group of students are very different from most Chinese in their willingness to express, and even 
demand, freedom of expression. This has often placed them at odds with the government as happened in 
Tiananmen Square in June of 1989, when an undisclosed number of students were killed as the govenment 
crushed their rising wave of rebellion out of fear that the student demands were growing in popularity 
throughout the country. 

Folk arts and traditional forms continue to thrive while those who produce more modem works receive 
less recognition within their homeland. The artists who poduce contemporary oil painting, a mixture of 
Chinese and western art ideas, sell their works primarily to foreigners and in overseas galleries. Many serve 
as professors to support themselves. 



Samples of Evaluation Measures 

Written Assignments 
#/ Descriptive Paper 

Select one piece of art work from (text or much better from a local gallery or museum). Describe the piece 
as specifically and fully as possible so that someone who has never seen it could visualize it accurately. 
Minimum two pages typed. Consider the formal qualities of the artwork. All art will use some, but cer- 
tainly not all, of the art elements. Which can you see in this piece? 

• Art Elements: Line - organic or geometric, Sh^ - positive and negative. Color - hue, tint or 
shade, color schemes or combinations. Value - white to black and shades in between, Textiure - real or illu- 
sion, Scale overall, and the relative size of the parts to each other. Space - flat or illusion, real space occu- 
pied for 3-D works. 

Composition: How are the elements arranged? Balance - symmetrical or asymmetrical. Unity, 
Repetition - pattern or random placement. Is there flow, direction or rhythm in the piece? 

• Subject Matter: 

Naturalism: Looks “realistic” or natural 

Abstraction: Simplification of an obSCTvable object or person. 

Non-objective: uses formal qualities only 

• Materials: Appropriate to content. Technique if known. Skill level. 

Be sure you include the title of the artwork, size and the artist’s name. Ttiles of artworks should be unde- 
fined or italicized, NOT placed within quotation marks. Do not write in first persoa 

#2; Response/Opinion Paper 
Bring your typed paper to class. 

We will use it for an in-class exercise BEFORE you turn them in. 

Select one piece of art (different from your choice for the descriptive pt^r.) Write a brief discussion of 
your emotional response to the artwork. Hint: Pick something that evokes strong feelings, either positive or 
negative. Include in your discussion those factors that you believe caused your feelings. The causes may be 
the observable characteristics of the work, the subject matter, or some personal association the piece has for 
you. 

There are no incorrect responses.t.TWs paper wifi be evaluated on your descriptions of your observations. 
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your ability to use art related vocabulary, style, completeness, organization and grammar. Make sure you 
have an introduction and a conclusion. 

Minimum length 1 1/2 to 2 pages typed. Include the title of the artwork, size and the artist’s name. 

YOU MAY WRITE IN RRST PERSON. 

#3 Museum Field Trip Paper 

Please take time to look at the art works located in the sections on China (and other selected areas in the 
specific museum). 

1. Select any figurative works from three of the areas listed above. 

Discuss the differences in the depiction of human form in the three pieces. 

(answer should be minimum of 3 paragraphs or about 1/2 to 3/4 page hand written) 

2. Do you think these are typical examples? Why or why not? (may require additional research to support 
your conclusion) 

3. Select one other piece from any part of the museum. Give title, etc. 

Explain the reasons why it appeals to you. (1 paragrai^) 

4. Select one other piece from any part of the museum. Give title, etc. Explain the 
reasons why it bothers, disturbs, or makes you uncomfortable, or angry. (1 paragraph) 

5. Consider the actual display of one piece of artwork. Look at the framing or sculpture stand, lighting, 
label information, placement relative to other objects (syntax). Does the installation impact your attitudes 
regarding the piece? Does it elevate it or do it injustice? 



#4 Compare & Contrast Paper 

Select any two pieces of art. You may choose from your text, or any other source. Provide copies of your 
selection. 

When you write a comparison between two works, remember the point is to compare and contrast them and 
not to write two separate essays. Your opening or topic paragraph should be a concise statement about the 
primary similarities and/or differences between the works. Be sure to include the titles of the artworks, 
sizes and the artists’ name in your introduction. The subsequent points should directly support your topic. 
These points of analysis should always be based upon careful and precise observation of each work. Your 
points should be written in a manner that cross references a feature of one work to the other. The form of 
your essay should be built using a comparative method, with description, analysis, and meaning providing 
the essential elements of your essay. 

Write a strong, logical conclusion which restates your thesis. Do not add new ideas at the end of the 
essay. Historical Information, if it is available, can be added to provide a context for the works. 

Minimum - 3 typed pages. Do not use first pason. 

Just a list to serve as a remindo’ - Include consideration of the following formal qualities of the art, as 
afpropriate to the pieces you are discussing: 

• Art Elements: Line - organic or geometric; Shape - positive and negative; Color - hue (specific color 
names), tint or shade, color schemes or combinations; Value - white to black and shades In between; Ibxture 
- real or illusion; Scale overall, and parts relative size to each other; Space - flat or illusion, real space occu- 
pied for 3-D works. 

•Composition: How are the elements arranged? Balance - symmetrical or asymmetrical. Unity, 
Repetition - pattern or random. Subject Matta:: Naturalism: Looks “realistic” or natural. Abstraction: 
Simplification of an observable object or person. Non-objective: uses formal qualities only. Materials used. 
Technique if known. Skill level. 
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Sample topic: Select two of a single artist’s works from very different time periods in his/her life. Discuss 
how they are show similarities of content and style. Also include the differences which reflect growth as an 
artist over time. 

Sample topic: Compare and contrast a watercolor scroll painting to a more contemporary painting. 
Consider the subject matter, composition and the inherent differences in the mediums. 



#5 Research Paper 

Select any of the time periods covered by this course. After reading about the topic you have chosen, select 
three representative works of art or architecture. These may be from different regions, subgroups, or time 
periods of the particular topic you have chosen to research. Make copies of all of the images to include with 
your paper. 

In your paper you must: 

(1) FULLY describe the three selected works 

(use visual art elements as a minimal checklist) 

(2) discuss the cultural context (function, history, artists’ roles in selected society) 

(3) discuss the philosophical or religious (ritual) connection of the objects to the culture 

(4) identify common characteristics in the three objects which identify them as products 

of that particular culture. 

Mechanics: Paper needs a strong introduction and conclusion. Do not write in first person. 

Paper must be a minimum of seven pages in length, size 10-12 type, double spaced. 

On additional pages list the works cited and footnotes (minimum of five bibliographic references 
[your text will be #6 if used] - plus two from the internet - give the correct url (internet address). Be exact 
- I’ll look it up. Bibliogrt^hic references and footnotes must be in a standard format. Format for internet 
sources will be provided. 

Attach copies of your three images. 

The paper must have a cover sheet with a title and your name. 

Topics must be t^proved by the instructor. 



Deadlines: (from time assignment is made) 

Each item will be reviewed by the instructor and returned with 
investigation. 

week 1 DUE: Tbpic paragrt^h - identify the time period and 
week 2 DUE: Outline and preliminary Bibliogr^hy. 
week 4 DUE: First draft of papa. Include images, 
week 6 DUE: Completed paper with all attachments. 



suggestions for areas of further 
the three works. 



Sample Essay Questions 

1. What was the role of painting in Chinese art history? culture? How does this relate to Western ideas 
about the “hierarchy” in the arts? 

2. Define the concept of animism. Give specific examples of ways it is expressed in Chinese art. 

3. Discuss the difference between “craft” and “art” in a western context and in a non-western context 
Give specific examples. 
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4. Discuss the ethics, economics and implications of the removal of archeological and artistic works from 
their country of origin for placement in p-ivate collections and museums. 

5. What is the relationship between calligraphy and the other forms of painting in Chinese art? 

6. What is the role of the artist in Chinese society? Contrast to the role of the artist in our culture. 

7. Discuss the transmission of philosophies and their related artistic styles from India, through China 
and Korea to Japan. 

8. What is the relationship of burial customs to art in China? 

9. List the predominant art forms (techniques/materials) for each time period. 

10. How are creation (and other) myths expressed through the artworks of China? Give examples. 

11. Discuss the typical characteristics of Chinese architecture. 

12. What is the unique architectural form for which China is given credit? What culture inspired it? 

What culture adopted it? 

1 3. Who was the first emperor of a united China? What impact did he have on culture? What major 

archeological sites are associated with him? 

14. What was the importance of the silk trade to Chinese culture? 

15. Discuss the Six Canons for Chinese landsc^ painting developed in the mid-sixth century. 

16. What were the dominant philosophies in China? What was the impact of each on art? 

17. Which two time periods are kiwwn for fortifications and city planning? Discuss geomancy in relation 
to Chinese urban design. 

18. Discuss the depiction of the human in Chinese painting. How does it reflect Chinese philosophy? 

19. How does Buddha’s physical appearance differ in Tang dynasty China from his appearance in India? 

20. Discuss the impact of Mao Zedong’s policies on art in Cliina. 



Review in the form of Jeopardy Game Show 

{NOTE: I have used this process three times in art history courses. Most students seem to enjoy the interac- 
tive and competitive aspects of this style of review.) 

Small student groups (2-3 people) are each given a list of terms and a set of instructions. Students then 
write questions for each of their terms. These are placed on large index cards. A board is set up to hold the 
cards. The review requires a student moderator, assistant and scorekeeper. The Instructor acts as judge and 
provides correct answers for any unanswered or incorrectly answered questions. Students can serve as the 
judge. But it may be necessary to overrule them if they give an incorrect answer. The class divides into 
teams. Small prizes are given. Someone always hums the show theme without being asked. 

O 

ERIC 
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Instructions to the students: For each term on your list write a question which uses that term as the 
answer. Type your answers OR print very clearly. Bring two (2) copies of terms and questions to class. 

You will meet in groups to go over your questions. One set will be turned in for your grade on the exercise. 
Keep one set. On index cards (which will be provided) clearly print the term on one side. On the back 
write the question. You must bring the completed cards to the following class meeting to play the Jeopardy 



Game Review, 
terra cotta 


hypostyle 


sarc£q)hagus 


Imperial City 


polychrome 


iconograj^y 


continuous narrative 


Silk Road 


regalia 


lost-wax casting 


monochromatic painting 


Great Wall 


mandala 


pictogrq)hs 


Shang 


Temple of Heaven 


patrons 


heroic scale 


Han 


Qin Shi Huang Di 


high relief 


anthropomorphic 


Tmg 


Six Canons 


bas relief 


fresco 


Ming etc. 


celadon 


monochromatic 


fresco secco 


porcelain 


calligraphy 


rock-cut tombs 


nonobjective 


pagoda 


woodblock printing 


living rock 


canon 


Chang 'an 


invention of writing 


reliquary 


abstract 


scroll 


jade 


canons 


narrative 


Five Virtues 


etc. 



Items to Consider for Analysis and Critique of Artworks 

Content: Subject matter 

Context - time, place, circumstance 

Subcontext (not stated but generally known - symbolism) 

Style: Naturalism: Looks “realistic” or natural 

Abstraction: Simplification of an observable object or person. 

Non-objective: uses formal qualities only 

OthCT "isms" - example: expressionism, impressionism, etc. 



Technique: Process 

Skill level 

Materials - characteristics, appropriateness for project 



Audience: Appropriate choices for clear communication with desired audience 

Color schemes, icongraphy, etc. 

Size appropriate for display area 

Formal Qualities 

Art Elements: Line - organic or geometric, implied, expressive 

Shtq)e - positive and negative, geometric or organic, form for 3-D 
Color - hue, tint, shade, color schemes or combinations 
simultaneous contrast, optical color mixture 
Value - white to black and shades in between 
Texture - real or simulated 
Scale - overall, aiKl parts relative to each other 
Space - flat or illusion, real space occupied for 3-D works 

bverlapping, position, perspective - liiwar or aerial 
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Composition: Balance - symmetrical or asymmetrical, radial, bilateral 

Unity or chaotic 
Repetition - pattern or random 
Emphasis 
Rhythm 
Variety 

Gestalt principles - closure, similarity, proximity 
Questions to consider 

Do common themes, techniques, compositions, or formal qualities recurr in 
multiple works by the same artist or group of artists? 

Does skillful technique overwhelm the content? 

Does the artist lack skill or confidence in the use of the technique? 

Are the materials and techniques ^propriate (effective) for the content? 

Does the work evoke humor, cynicism, irony, pathos or other emotions in the viewer? 

Is the artwork too complex? too simple? 

Do you think the artwork has any long-term value (as art - not $)? 

Is it interesting each time you see it over and over? 

Can the art be described as subtle, elegant, quiet, harsh, loud, energetic, other adjectives? 
Did you feel or think anything new because you experienced this art? 

Did it cause you to experience art, or merely see it? 

Did your life change because you saw it? 
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Section 8 Fine Crafts and Folk Art 



List 8—27 Symbols Used In Chinese Art 



In the Asian cultures, traditional symbols were understood by all to represent specific things. Spirits were be- 
lieved to be involved in people’s daily lives. 



TWELVE IMPERIAL SYMBOLS 

ax 

constellations 
dragon 
flowery bird 
fu symbol (bat) 
millet and flames 
moon 
mountain 
paired dragons 
sun 

temple cups 
water weed 

EIGHT BUDDHIST EMBLEMS 

canopy 
conch shell 
lotus flower 
mystic knot 
pair of fish 
umbrella 
vase 

wheel of law 

FIVE HAPPINESSES (GROUP OF FIVE BATS) 

a natural death 
health 
longevity 
love of virtue 
officialdom 

THREE PERFECTIONS 

calligraphy 

painting 

poetry 

NINE PARTS OF A DRAGON 

belly of a frog 
claws of a hawk 
ears of a cow 
eyes of a rabbit 
head of a camel 
horns of a deer 
neck of a snake 




palm of a tiger 
scales of a carp 

THREE ABUNDANCES 

hands of Buddha: happiness 
peaches: longevity 
pomegranates: fecundity 

MISCELLANEOUS SYMBOLS 

bat: good luck 

birds: free, wandering spirit 

book: learning 

butterfly: symbol of joy 

carp: determination, good luck 

chrysanthemum: autumn, joy 

coin: prosperity 

crane: longevity 

cranes and pine trees together: old age 

dragon (five clawed): only used by the emperor 

dragon: strength and beauty 

fish: plenty, abundance 

fu (bat): good luck 

gate gods 

ingot of gold: riches 

kitchen god and his wife: watch daily activities 

lotus: purity, creativity 

mystic knot: longevity 

pair of mandarin ducks: happy marriage 

peach: longevity, happy marriage wishes, immortality 

peacock: beauty and dignity 

peony: spring, joy 

phoenix: combination of pheasant and peacock 

pine tree: long life 

plum blossom: winter and beauty 

pomegranate: fertility, numerous descendants 

red: life, happiness 

teapot: fertility 

three-legged toad: spits gold coins, lives on the moon 
tiger: ward away evil spirits 
tortoise: luck and wisdom 

Dragon of Spring: beginning of life, guardian of the 
East 

Phoenix of Summer: peak of life, guardian of the South 
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List 8-27 Continued 



miscellaneous symbols (cont.) 

Tortoise of Winter: hibernation, luck, guardian of the 
North 

White tiger of Autumn: harvest and death, guardian of 
the West 

Yin: darkness, earth, moon, and quiescence 
Yang: light, heaven, sun, and vigor 

COLORS 

red: joy 

white: mourning 

BUDDHIST SYMBOLS 

angels 

demons 

devils 

THE CHINESE ZODIAC (BASED ON YEAR OF BIRTH) 

The Rat: 1924, 1936, 1948, 1960, 1972, 1984, 1996, 2008 
The Ox: 1925, 1937, 1949, 1961, 1973, 1985, 1997, 2009 



The Tiger: 1926, 1938, 1950, 1962, 1974, 1986, 1998, 
2010 

The Hare: 1927, 1939, 1951, 1963, 1975, 1987, 1999, 
2011 

The Dragon; 1928, 1940, 1952, 1964, 1976, 1988,2000, 
2012 

The Snake: 1929, 1941, 1953, 1965, 1977, 1989, 2001, 

2013 

The Horse: 1930, 1942, 1954, 1966, 1978, 1990, 2002, 

2014 

The Sheep: 1931, 1943, 1955, 1967, 1979, 1991, 2003, 

2015 

The Monkey: 1932, 1944, 1956, 1968, 1980, 1992,2004, 

2016 

The Rooster; 1933, 1945, 1957, 1969, 1981, 1993,2005, 

2017 

The Dog: 1934, 1946, 1958, 1970, 1982, 1994, 2006, 

2018 

The Boar: 1935, 1947, 1959, 1971, 1983, 1995, 2007, 
2019 



Library of Congress Cataloging-in-Publication Data 
Hume. Helen D„ 1933- 

The art teacher’s book of lists / Helen D. Hume, 
p. cm. 

ISBN 0-13-758814-3 (p). — ISBN 0-13-517756-1 (s) 
1. Art — Miscellanea. I. Title. 

N7438.H86 1988 

702— dc21 97-36644 
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Section 8 Fine Crafts and Folk Art 

List 8—26 Chinese Crafts and Foik Art 

Ancient China’s artistic heritage is representative of that of many other Asian regions, whose work is similar. Muse- 
ums contain fine examples of Asian porcelains, carvings, bronzes, paintings, lacquerware, screens, and calligraphy. 
Asian folk art was created by people who were distanced from the more sophisticated culture of the cities and the 
court. It evolved when people made utilitarian objects such as baskets, clothing, and decorations for their homes. 



BAMBOO 

bamboo trinket boxes 
baskets 
bird cages 
coolie hats 
folding fans 
furniture 
silk parasols 
sleeping mats 

CLAY (CERAMICS) 

ceramic animals 
ceramic tiles 
ceramic tomb guardians 
clay figures 
masks 

model furniture (for tombs) 

pottery pillows 

teacups 

teapots 

toys 

whistles 

CLOTH 

blue dye-resist cloth 
embroidered children’s collars, 
hats, and shoes 
embroidered fans 
embroidered stories 

IVORY 

boats 

carved balls within balls 
chopsticks 



combs 

decorative carvings 
fans 

foo dogs 

mahjongg pieces 
necklaces 

netsuke (toggles for clothing) 

JADE 

belt buckles 
carved chain 
carved cups and bowls 
decorative carvings 
deer 

ear “scoop” 
earrings 
jade bottle 
jade screen 
pendants 
peony 

pomegranate 
thumb rings 
tortoise 

METAL 

bronze casting 
bronze lamps 
cloisonne 

gold “sleeve weights” 
golden armlets 
golden earrings 
golden hair ornaments 
metal bells 
silver engraving 



PAPER 

fans 

kites 

lanterns 

paper cuttings 

paper flowers 

umbrellas 

woodblock prints 

STRAW 

Straw mosaic bookmarks 
straw mosaic boxes 

OTHER 

boat carved from peachstone 
calligraphy 

carpets, hand knotted and carved 

carved peachstone beads 

carved seal (chop) 

dough figures 

lacquer screens 

mask making 

paintings 

papermaking 

porcelain 

shadow puppets 

stone carving 

toys 

woodcarving 
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Section JO Museums 



List 10—8 American Museums with Speciai 
Emphasis on Asian Art 



CALIFORNIA 

Asian Art Museum, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 
Fine Arts Gallery, Plaza de Panama, Balboa Park, San 
Diego 

Japanese American National Museum, 369 E. 1st St., 
Los Angeles 

Korean American Museum, 3333 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 

M.H. de Young Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco 

Pacific Asia Museum, 46 N. Robles Ave., Palo Alto 

CONNECTICUT 

Yale Art Gallery, 1111 Chapel St., New Haven * 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, 
1050 Independence Ave. SW 
Freer Gallery, 12th St. and Jefferson Dr., SW 

ILLINOIS 

Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 
Chicago 

Chinese Museum, 2002 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 
Oriental Institute Museum, 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis Museum of Art, 1200 W. 38th St., Indi- 
anapolis 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge 
Mount Holyoke College Art Museum, South Hadley 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, 49 Chestnut St., Springfield 
Museum of the American China Trade, 215 Adams 
Street, Milton 

Worcester Art Museum, Worcester 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 2400 Third Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis 

Minnesota Museum of Art, 75 West 5th, St. Paul 

MISSOURI 

Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 4525 Oak St., Kansas 
City 



NEW JERSEY 

Newark Museum, 49 Washington St., Newark 
Princeton University Art Museum, Princeton 

NEW YORK 

The Asia Society Galleries, 725 Park Ave., New York City 
Brooklyn Museum. 200 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn 
Japan Society Gallery, 333 E. 47th St., New York City 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1000 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mint Museum of Art, 2730 Randolph Rd., Charlotte 

OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Blvd., Cleveland 
Dayton Art Institute, 456 Belmonte Park, Dayton 
Johnson Museum, Coshocton 
Museum of Burmese Arts, Granville 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo 

OREGON 

Museum of Art, University of Oregon, Eugene 
Portland Art Museum, Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Everhart Museum, Nay Aug Park, Scranton 
University of Pennsylvania Institute of Contemporary 
Art, 118 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 

RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum, 224 Benefit 
St., Providence 

Rockefeller Library, Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Florence Museum, Florence 

TEXAS 

Museum of Oriental Cultures, 418 Peoples St., Corpus 
Christi 

VIRGINIA 

Hermitage Foundation Museum, 3637 N. Shore Rd., 
Norfolk 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle Asian Art Museum, 1400 E. Prospect St., Volun- 
teer Park, Seattle 

Wing Luke Asian Museum, 407 Seventh Ave. S., Seattle 
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Fulbright-Hays Seminars Abroad Curriculurn Project for 

"China: Tradition and Transfomation" 

June 27 - July 30, 1998 

submitted by Jeanne Brubaker 



"In Pursuit of the Color Green: Chinese Women Artists in Transition" 

A Slide Lecture for Public and Educational Presentation 



most recent including: 

Bechtel International Center, Stanford University, Stanford, CA - "China: Crossing Borders" 
exhibit (9/11/98) 

New College of California, San Francisco, CA - seminar on "Creativity and the Shape of 
Culture" (8/1/98) 

New College of California, San Francisco, CA - seminar on "Dimensions of Color in Art" 
(8/22/98) 

Prison Arts Project, Central California Women's Facility, Chowchilla, CA "Chinese Women 
Artists in Transition" (8/30/98) 

San Jose State University, San Jose, CA - "Legacy of Asia" seminar (9/22/98) 

Prison Arts Project, Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy, CA "Chinese Traditions in the Arts 

(9/26/98) ^ . . 

City College of San Jose, San Jose City College, San Jose, CA "Chinese Women Amsts in 

Transition" (10/7/98) 

West Valley College, Saratoga, CA "Asian-Western Mediterranean Connections in the Ancient 
World" (10/9/98) 

New College of California, San Francisco, CA - seminar on "Creativity and the Shape of 
Culture" (11/14/98) 

Prison Arts Project, California Training Facility, Soledad, CA "Chinese Traditions in the Arts" 
(11/19/98) 



Green is the color of prosperity in China, often traditionally associated with the symbol of the 
dragon, a metaphor for ultimate vitality, both physical and spiritual. The dragon is also a 
symbol of union between the earthly and heavenly systems. In the earthly system, Chinese 
women's creativity and hopes for a vital artistic career are intensely defined by social 
conditionning. They live in a society with a powerful collectivist social structure. To become a 
self-actualized artist — whether painter, writer, dancer, musician, actress or architect — is a 
formidable prospect for contemporary (Chinese women. Understanding how wonaen function 
as artists in contemporary Chinese society requires a general overview of China's institutional 
roots. Individualism as we know it in the West, whether manifest in guaranteed freedoms and 
rights, or in extreme forms of alienation, did not develop in China. According to Yi Fu Tuan, 
author of Segmented Worlds and Self . "Modem scholars have often noted that Chinese 
individualism lacked institutional support. China did not have a strong middle-class, a vigorous 
capitalism, a church that fought against the state for its prerogatives and competing religions that 
argued for the primacy of conscience in confrontation with authority." Individualism, self, and 
self-consciousness are concepts that are an outstanding product of Western culture. So, 

Chinese women's quest for prosperity as artists is still inextricable from a larger collective 
system, even if that system is experiencing profound changes. 



A commitment to the collective social order seems to be a deeply ingrained trait of the Chinese 
people. Confucianism did not create it, but rather built upon it. Educational edicts, morality 
^ks, public lectures, sermons, village compacts, community schools, mutual responsibility 
associations and self-help groups have all been essential ingredients in the moral ecology of 
traditional Chinese society. According to Tu Wei-ming in his esssay Intellectual Effervescence 
in China (Daedalus Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Spring, 1992) 

"...the manner of living ordinary life in China, constrained by the circumstances of initial 
conditions compounded by the institutional imperatives of modernization, makes Chinese 
society radically different from anything that exists in Western Europe, Nonh America, or 
industrial East Asia." 

Today, the renewed faith that the cultivation of the person and the regiUation of the family are 
preconditions of organic social solidarity and governance of the State is not a surprise. So, in 
the context of traditional family, religion and social structure, how do Chinese women mists 
reinvent themselves within the larger system? How do they find a venue for their creative 
work? Facing tremendous social and economic change — government-run factory shut-do^s, 
the impact of joint venure businesses, the diaspora of a floating labor population, the one child 
family policy — the most viable option for Chinese women artists is to reinvent themselves in 
the traditional arts in pursuit of prosperity symbolized by the color green. To a Chinese 
woman, prosperity is not only financial, it is not only a career or folk art expression ^at really 
works in the world, but the joining of material with spiritual values representing family and 
community solidarity. It is the green dragon of ultimate vitality, union of physical and spiritual, 
the recognition that we are part of an earthly system. 

Let us begin with a brief overview of women's roles in China's “Deep Past” (Michael 
Oksenberg’s term from his 6/26/98 lecture) by taking an imaginary visit to the Terracotta 
Warrior Tombs of the Emperor Qin Shi Huang near Xi’an (2(X)'s B.C.), to the Tang cultural 
period in Xi’an (618-907) and to the Imperial Forbidden City and Temple of Heaven in Beijmg 
(from 1400-to 1911). Try to imagine how traditional women’s lives were impacted by an 
emerging Imperialist and then strictly codifed Imperialist social structure. 

After evoking the status of women during these two periods, we will review Chinese 
Communism’s ascent to power, looking at the work of Soong Ching Ling, Dr. Sun Yatsen's 
wife, an intellectual, writer and organizer active during the formative years of Communism in 
Shanghai and later in Beijing. The impact of Communism is a massive history of state 
penetration into society, one that became exhausted by political campai^ and land reform. At 
the close of the Cultural Revolution (late 60’ s), the nation was left emotionally depleted and near 
civil war. Many women had made tremendous sacrafices of their artistic creativity to fulfil 
obligations to Communism's social programs. 

The last 20 years have been the best in the last 150 years for Chinese women artists, however 
China remains a bewildering paradox for them. Embedded in ^ eclectic political system are 
four separate systems influencing women's prosperity. Mobilization, growing out of the 
Communist past runs campaigns, coordinates the state and pushes the population forward. 
Sovietization features remnant control freaks of the Marxist Leninist managed economy. 
Institutions since 1970 have evolved into various systems that manage foreigners, joint ventures 
and tourist hotels. China has become a semi-market economy as well, existing outside of state 
control, inchoate, newly forming, influencing the reappearance of religion and the beginning of 
grass roots and mystical organizations not under state control. The role of women participants 
and artists in spiritual rituals of Buddhist, Taoist and 2^n temples is currently enjoying a new 
Renaissance. This is expressed both in their reverence of Quanyin, the goddess of compassion 
and mercy and in their involvement in the art of paper folding to create lotus sculptures 
constructed of bamboo paper and used as offerings in these temples. 



National Minorities women, composing 55 individual minorities, comprise 7 % of China’s total 
population. Liu Tieliang, Professor of Chinese Languages and Literature at Beijing Normal 
University expressed surprise at the abundantly diverse spiritual traditions and folk customs of 
the minorities people. Both folk and religious traditions are very popular to tourists today. 
Professor Tieliang feels that the Han Chinese don’t really practice a fixed belief. “If you want 
to learn about religion, you must turn to the peasants "...there are so many local distinctions and 
communities different from one another.’’ In minorities villages, dragon folk tales, house gods, 
door gods and myths figure prominently. Women folk artists directly support the annual cycle 
of folk festivals enjoyed in rural China; Spring festivals. New Year’s festivals. Lantern 
festivals. Pure Brightness festivals. Dragon Boat festivals. Double Six festivals. Double Seven 
festivals,’ Mid-Autumn festivals and Double Nine festivals all enhance the collective village’s 
imagination about the beauty of food, flowers, the environment and even the night sky. Many 
minorities women artists have revived their arts and crafts traditions for the tourist economy and 
sales of these folk crafts serve to directly support the family’s prosperity, paying for more 
modem tools and household amenities. 

Temples used for sacrifices are found in every village and there has been a complete shift in 
attitude toward their use since the Cultural Revolution and economic refonn. Whereas before, 
the government attempted to promote changes in cultural customs and religious faith, now there 
is a “hands off’ policy. In Taoism, Buddhism and Confucianism, we see possibilities for how 
Chinese women may relate to nature, belief in the afterlife, a higher ideal or ethical modes of 
behavior. However, Shamanism, in^genous perhaps from the earliest days of oracle bone 
reading, can offer healing, ecstasy or great joy (“xiangfen”). With the assistance of a spirit or 
animal helper, the soul may receive assistance and he^ng through connection with a non- 
ordinary reality facilitated by a shaman. Shamans help to solve problems and bring healing. 
Before, this practice was performed exclusively by a male Shaman. Now, more women believe 
in Shamanism and support it, often becoming shamans themselves. 

Contemporary women artists are not enamored with Mao. Their expressive impetus fluctuates 
between experimental styles in painting and sculpture which at times incorporates western 
techniques and at other times addresses social and political concerns. The few women who do 
manage to become financially successful, do so through assistance of Hong Kong galleries and 
end up moving to Hong Kong (prior to the Asian Economic Crisis at least), ^though few 
women artists have made it to the annual Venice Biennale, some styles in art include 
westernized Neo Realism, allegorical combinations of East/West ideas. Political Pop and even 
images of Mao staring at bikini-clad blondes. A Hong Kong woman artist who fascinated me 
the most is the anonymous “Ruby Doll” poster artist whose art posters were banned by Hong 
Kong authorities due to their expUcit critique of the ideal “Barbie Doll” female figure. These 
non look-alike rosy inflatables challenged a value system that exploits women’s bodies as 
consumer product, as Kowloon prostitute and as disadvantaged factory worker exploited in 
“Barbie” sweatshops. In this case, political statements in art exhibited prominently in the 
Kowloon keraoake bar prostitution district, a district particularly inpenetrable for Association 
for the Advancement of Feminism workers, questionned the exploitation of Chinese prostitutes 
coming in from the People’s Republic of China. Karaoke bar ads circulating in interior China 
offer women $20,000 a month (of which the bar retains 50%). Three months of this work 
constitutes more than these women can earn at home in fifteen years. In this case, the “Ruby 
Doll” posters question the pursuit of the color green for its own sake and emphasis the color 
red of women's bodies - bloated to capacity in their exploitation by consumer Capitalism. 

From Imperial China to Karaoke Hong Kong, Chinese women artists are continually challenged 
to realize the color green, the dragon symbol of prosperity in creating a lifestyle of vitality that 
joins physical with spiritual well-being. This prospect seems to have changed little from 
China’s imperial roots to today’s inchoate, newly-forming market economy. 



List of lecture slides: 



slides! 

XI’AN - Starting point of the Silk Road, Qin Dynasty (221-207 BC) through Tang Dynasty 
(618-907) 

1. QIN (221-207): Great unifiers. Uniform system of currency, units of weights and 
measures established. First bureaucritic cabinet appears. First Qin emperor cruel and 
autocratic. Confucian scholars form resistance movement. Persecution of Confucian scholars 
(460 buried alive in Xi’an). Confucian writings burned wherever found. B^boo books with 
Confucian writing burned for a solid month. Construction of monolithic burial site for Ernperor 
Qin Shi Huang by conscripted labor of the common working people, ie. craftsmen, ceramicists, 
painters, construction workers. Many laborers entombed alive in the graves to keep Huang’s 
tomb construction a secret. Qin Shi Huang paranoid of uprisings by the people. Confiscates all 
bronze implements in region, including bronze plow heads and farming equipment. Stores these 
in tombs as well. At his death, tombs are razed by commoners to retrieve their bronze tools and 
to eradicate his memory. Lives of the wives of these craftsmen who no doubt assisted in the 
ceramics crafts must have been emotionally challenging. 

slides: Images of Pin female courtesans and domestic workers in terracotta; Tombs 1, 2, 3: 
Terracotta warriors, archers, chariot e ers and horses: Bronze Chanot and Hor$gs 



2. TANG (618-907): Culture and the arts flourish. One million people living in Xi’an. Streets 
laid out geometrically. Bells rung at gates in morning, drums resounding at the gates at dusk. 
Economic and cultural prosperity in the arts. Music, dance, musical instruments intr^uced 
from West Asia. Tri-color glazed pottery and camels appear. Tai Zong most supportive of 
bringing Buddhism into China from India. Tai Zong's minister, Xuan Zang, studies Buddhism 
in India for 17 years bringing back the sutras with him. Forms basis for the "Monkey King ' 
(journey to the West to bring back the scriptures accompanied by monkies, etc.). The arts 
coupled with the promotion of Buddhism during this period no doubt offered women more 
fre^om of creative expression. 

slides: Classical Tanp Danre. concert - contemporary women dancers performing at a Xi’an 
theater wearing Tang era mixed with modem costume designs. 

Yang Yu Pin's art of paper cuts - demonstration at Xi’an hotel. 

Rig Gmsft Pagoda - slides featuring stupa architecture; women, children and familes offenng 
incense and worshipping at Big Goose Pagoda. 

Great Mosoiie of Xi’an - slides or architecture, nearby antique market. 

i’ian Institute of Classical Painting - women painters at work creating classical Chinese bmsh 

paintings in calligraphy and landscape genres. 

Xi’an textile factory - women silk rugweavers working on looms. ^ 

Xi’an night market - women selling crafts, flowers and food on X'ian streets. 



3. BEIJING (14(X)- 19(X)) To get a sense of how the past influences perception of the present 
and to recreate in our mind the experience of going to see the emperor, we enter^the Forbidden 
city via the main gate with Mao’s portrait with “trembling knees and ashen face” (Oksenberg). 
There was nothing outside this reato that was superior. In the main temples of Beijing 
(including the Confucian Temple, White Cloud Taoist Temple and Yong He Gong Tibetan 
Lamasery), there are countless stone steles from 1638-191 1 with n^es of the graduates of the 
Confucian Academy. From this period, human beings derive identity through a network of 
enmeshed social relationship. No concept of individual self-identity. No Hobbesian conception 
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of human beings living in a natural state before the rise of social organizations. No Freudian id 
or concept of sin. Whole family is responsible for what happens. In contrast to Locke where 
main purpose of government is regulation, protection from avarice of leaders, in the Confucian 
Imperial system, the ideas is to make individuals accessible to the state so everyone can realize^ 
his or her potential moral exemplar in rhythm with the patterns of the universe. Knowing one’s 
social role and performing it well ensured a well-regulated society leading to prosperity versus 
chaos. However, not all humans are equal, because not all people have the capacity to achieve 
this moral insight. Prosperity and happiness come from knowing one’s role and performing it 
well. Certainly the empress and emperor’s concubines had little choice but to perform their best 
within such a long-lasting court system, understanding that prosperity came through the linkage 
of heaven and earth. 

slides: Forbidden City (In September, 1998, Zubin Mehta conducted the music here for a 
staging of Puccini’s opera “Turandot” using Chinese actresses): Wumen Gate - for emperor’s 
sole use; Jinshui He - Golden Water Stream; Taihemen - Gate of Supreme Harmony; 
Taihedian - Hall of Supreme Harmony; Zhonghedian - Hall of Middle harmony; Baohedian - 
Preserving Harmony Hall; Qiangingong - Palace of Heaveny Purity; Jiaotaidian - Hall of 
Union; Kinningong - Palace of Earthly Tranquility; Imperial gardens, "Temple of 1,000 
Waterfalls"; residential quarters of empress and concubines. 

Temple of Heaven - built by Emperor Yongle in early (^ing years and only used once a year for 
the annual winter solstice ceremonies (sacrafices to gods of harvest for successful crops), no 
one was allowed to see the ceremony or the procession to the temple. Commoners required to 
board up their windows. Sacred geometry layout (circle within square symbolic of eaith and 
heaven). The emperor was the go-between of these two realms. Culmination of ceremony 
marked by huge musical ensemble of brass bells, drums, string instruments and gongs. 

Peking Onera - slides of women actresses of the Beijing Opera Institute performing at the 
Liyuan Theatre, Qianmen Hotel. 



4. SHANGHAI (1921-49 to contemporary): Communism’s success was built upon the 
popular defeat of the Japanese, a commitment to not let China be overrun by foreigners. The 
early phase of Communism brought unity, forced a gaze to the potential of the interior. It was a 
peasant revolution with a srong populism. Shanghai is a wonderful ex^ple of the effect of 
Communist populism. Forty years of missing history reveal Communism’s taking Shanghai 
people by the neck to develop the interior. Communism literally took Shanghai people to create 
textile factories and universities elsewhere, creating a Chinese iaspora. 70% of the budget for 
economic construction came from Shanghai, the “cash cow.” Now, the reason Shanghai is 
developing is because they can keep their money and the coast is resurfacing in its 
entrepreneurial role. However, growing disparities may be seen between coastal economic 
development and that of the interior from which a new type of floating labor population diaspora 
is being generated by the closing of state-run factories. Soong Ching Ling, wife of Dr. Sun 
Yatsen, whose sister married Chiang Kaishek, worked with the founding movement of 
Communism and for liberation of the people from the Guomintang, founded welfare programs 
for women and children and was elected Vice President of the People’s Republic of China for 
several consecutive years. As an intellectual, writer and organizer, she worked with Edgar 
Snow, Paul Robeson and others for liberation of the oppressed. Prosperity is sought on every 
level of life in Shanghai, a boom town in joint venture business enterprise. Try to imagine the 
hordes of minimum wage construction workers either in the trenches digging foundations out 
by hand or erecting bamboo scaffolding for infrastructure work of new high rise. Most of these 
displaced workers, let go from government-owned factores now closed, account for the absent 
National Minorities husbands, a floating labor population — counterparts of the 75% 
unemployed women from the interior provinces. While Shan^ai has become a new cheap 
labor market, prosperity seems like an abstract hope for the minority women left behind. 



slides; Shanghai residence of Soong Chine Ling - in the old French Concession; Ph^os of 
Zhou Enlai and Mao Ledong dining with her, Photos of 10 years of her life with Sun Yatsen; 
Photographs of old French Concession neighborhood and it’s historic registry buildings, a 
neightorhood noted for its 1920’s subculture of underground Communist meetings. 

I /.nah.ia Cemetarv of the Martvrs - burial place of those who died fighting for cause of Chinese 
Communism in decades leading to 1949. Workers, activists, students massacred in Shanghai 
by Chiang Kaishek in 1920’s are buried here in what was the main execution ground, many 

including women. . , . • . . . j *u 

T/inghua Si (345) - in a 17(X) year old pagoda in a ramshackle impovenshed neighborhood with 

haunting shadowy spaces filled by gold gilt sakyainunis, maitreyas, arhats and demons, statues 
of Ouanvin . gcxldess of compassion and mercy remind us of the femmizing influence or 
Buddhism. Many Chinese women revere Quanyin and maintain shrines in their home and work 

places dedicated to her. v c.. 

Portraits of Shanghai Women’s Federat ion representatives - Hua Li Li and Zhang Ya Fen 
concede that the return to religion has become very popular lately. Women pray to the gods to 
adddress grievances, seek help, reaUze prosperity and because it makes them feel g^. 

TaHp Buddha 7.p.n Temole - Bubbling, crackling wax burning in pots. Incense smoke spiraling. 
Heaps of flowers piled high on altar ledges. Money strewn about floor, fallen from alt^ ledges. 
Monks busy cleaning mounds of flowers, incense and paper prayers. Local paper-fold women 
artists sell Lotus Flower paper sculpture art - to be burned as offerings accompanying prayers. 
.Shanphai AcrohaticTheater - founded in 1951, many women acrobatic artists have won gold 
medal competitions in France and abroad in categories such as the Grand Teeterboard, Pug 
Taming, Playing Card Miracles and Elephant Taming. Although there is tittle room for onginal 
choreo^phy, some young performers enjoy their social status. 

5shanphai High Rise - visit to Shanghai Center architectural offices of Portman based m 
Atlanta, Georgia; Slides of high rise models and architecture seen from upper flwr. Slides ot 
architect Lell Barnes discussing complex dilemnas of high-rise construction in Shanghai. 



5. KUNMING, YUNNAN PROVINCE (contemporary): The Yunnan Silk Road existed 
for 2,000 years and was the main linkage wi^ Southeast Asia. In 1937-39, the Burma road 
was constructed to bring in supplies and soldiers for the Chinese resistance against the 
Japanese. War with Japan closed off the rest of China with the exception of this route. Now, 
more people are migrating from the countryside to cities in Yunnan looking for work. In the 
Yunnan Ethnography Museum of the Yunnan Institute of Nationalities, Tang Ye Bi, a forrner 
dancer and member of the Yunnan Dancers’s Association, explains matritineal trajpons ot 
some of the minority peoples. In one group, women and children live separately from the men. 
The men come to visit the women at night No one knows whose children are whose. As 
children are bom, they take the name of their uncle (mother’s brother). Sham^ism is practiced 
widely in remote villages utilizing fetish materids for divination, healing, dealing wth 
psychological problems and even sexual attraction. Taoist temples closer to Kunming are use 
to capacity by both women folk art vendors and shrine visiters. Folk art stalls line entr^ces to 
shrines and feature colorfully crafted trinkets, incised silver jewelry, brilliant textiles and rural 
cuisine. The Suni women of Shitin Stone Forest aggressively pursue prospenty selting unique 
folk dolls dressed in local fabrics, embroidered baby caps and textiles. The myth ^ Ashima 
features a beautiful common woman who becomes a goddess in the form of powerful rock 
formations which rise from the ground whUe she escapes an undesired suitor who overwhelms 
her with flooding waters. Women folk dancers of the Suni village of Shitin perform such 
myths in dance performances for tourists. They are greatly admired by the young children ot 
the village. Suni women’s prosperity is the greening of family and community solidarity 
through the arts. 
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slides: ... , 

Yunnan In<;ritute of Nationalities Ethnography Museum - Minority Nationalities women s 
costumes, jewelry, domestic replicas and shamanistic art. 

rSanqin^ Dragon Gate Grotto - a narrow path and tunnels lead along a sheer rock mountain 
side to a series of sanctuaries dedicated to Quanyin and the Taoist gods of study and 
righteousness; Slides of women folk art vendors and women praying and offering incense at 
the shrines. 

Yunnan Nationalities Village - a cross-section of architectural replicas of nationalities villages, 
including shamanistic sculpture and ethnic dance performances; Slides of women perfoming 
ethnic dances and selling brilliantly colored textiles and folk arts 

Golden Temple - features a Qing-era emperor as the basis for a love legend. Enshrin^ in the 
main sanctuary, his legend purports him to be a magician of sorts and in a dream he visualizes 
one of the most beautiful women in China. He is so powerful, he is able to materialize her and 
fulfil their union in a life long love. 

■Shilin Stone Forest and Suni Village - slides of Suni women folk artists creating dolls and 
textiles; Slides of Door God posters; Portrait slide of a female opera singer giving an 
impromptu performance in the main pavilion of the Stone Forest. 



6. HONG KONG (contemporary): Hong Kong became a British prize with trade port status 
ebbing and flowing with larger China in 1842. By 1949, Shanghai capitalists fled China to 
Hong Kong to set up manufacturing. After being closed to the west for 30 yars, Hong Kong 
opened up again in 1979 to become an economic gateway to Asia, looking outward. British 
rule for 150 years with its constitutional rule of law and democratic institutions let the economy 
run itself as a free port. Ultimately democracy did not work here, partly because the Chinese 
don’t like democracy. Political tension is created by an elitist civil sevice composed of the elite 
generation and new generations trying to make government accountable. Fears preymled before 
the reversion about loss of liberties, however, little seems to have changed with Beijing’s 
“hands off ’ policy. The main changes are the impact of the Asian Economic Crisis. The 
Association for the Advancement of Feminism, founded in 1989, is dedicated to rese^ch and 
publishing of womens oral histories, biographies, womens issues and sexual discrimination 
protection. The women least accessible to the AAF are prostitutes employed by the Kowloon 
karaoke bars. The AAF can’t get past the front doors of karaoke bars to find out about health 
needs or possible abusive conditions these women may be experiencing. 

slides: 

Hong Kong high rise - buildings at night seen from Victoria Harbor. 

Kowloon Karaoke Bar District - slides of street views, bar signs and market vendors. 

Man Mo Temple - Taoist gods of literature (Man) and the martial arts (Mo); Women offering 
incense, praying and throwing fortune telling sticks. 

Pak Tai Temnle . Cheng Chau Island - Pak Tai, god of the Sea; Women assisting in a chanting 
ritual accompanied by drum and gong music. 

Association for the Advancement of Feminism - slides of Wai Ha Lam, AAF Director 
“Ruby Doll” - poster slides courtesy of Association for the Avancement of Feminism 



Jeanne Brubaker, Santa Cruz, California, December 1998 
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"CROSSING BORDERS: CHINA & MOROCCO" 

JEAINIINIE BRUBAKER 

MIXED MEDIA PAINTINGS & PHOTOGRAPHS 

September 3 = 30, 1998 

reception: Friday, September 1 1 6-8 PM 
8 PM slide lecture: Meridians 2,000: Arts & Life in China Today 

BECHTEL INTERNATIOIMAL CEMTER 
STAMFORD UM1VERS8TY 

422 Lagunita Drive 
Stanford, California 94305 
(650) 723-1831 

Mon - Fri: 8 AM - 10 PM; Sat - Sun: 5 PM - 10 PM 

Jeanne Brubaker 
4237 Starboard Court 
Soquel, California 95073 
(408) 476-1019 

This program has received generous support from the 
U,S. Dept, of Education, U.S. China Relations Committee 
Q and the Chinese and Moroccan Ministries of Education 
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DEFACTO MYTHS 

Paiotings of CHiimia 

JEANNE BRUBAKER 

November 18 - December 18, 1998 



NEW WORLD GALLERY 
555 Dana Avenue 
San Jose, California 95126 




Hours: by appointment 

Contact: Eileen Zamora, Visual Arts Coordinator 
Lincoln AVPA Magnet (408) 535-6300 x352 

This program made possible through generous support of the 
US. Department of Education, US. China Relations Committee and 
The People s Republic of China Ministry of Education 
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Bechtel InternatioEal Center 
Stanford University 
422 Lagunita Drive 
Stanford, California 9430S 
(605) 723-1831 or 723-1271 

PRESS RELEASE: FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE August 17, 1998 

JEANNE BRUBAKER 

CROSSING BORDERS^ CHINA AND MOROCCO 

MIXED MEDIA PAINTINGS & PHOTOGRAPHS 




Santa Cruz artist Jeanne Brubaker, will exhibit 30 mixed media paintings and Photographs 

iSielS, SseTp-ir„rr' 2,ooo:"'’°rw -'“f 

stabilUy? ^ How can these traditions be re-envisioned in new formats to provide q 
venues for imagining the future? 

Crossing Borders: China & Morocco will present a variety of impressionistic vmws 
S movV back and forth between women's spirituality in the context of family, religion 
and workplace and the traditional culture based on folklore, myth and ntual. Paintings an 

Tholog^phs “elude shariug .he world wl.h men .hrough ereauve P™';!^ 

work also explores juxtapositions between direct 7rSiakeJ* work 

dream imagery of collage which sometimes creates a playful dialogue. Ms. Bmbakers w 
TZed life long interest in the power of folklore, myth and ritual to influence our 

everts life As a humanities instructor for West Valley College, Saratoga, ^as 

been^ re^searching various ways to include the non-western spiritual traditions of Buddh sm, 
and IsUm into her curriculum along with contemporary views of women living in 
Asi rand Nonh Afr can cultu^ She haf also been influenced by the mythology research 
of Carl Jung and Joseph Campbell. Crossing Borders: China and Morocco captures 

both the intricate and the bold! Gallery viewers will expenence the vivid use of saturated 
color and surface design rooted in the traditional arts while looking at ordinary p oto- 
graphs of people, still-lifes and the landscape as a deeper journey into feelings o 
cultures undergoing change. 

The public is invited to a reception for the 

the Lchtel International Center. Meridians 2,000: Arts & Life in . 

slide lecture, will be presented at 8:00 PM by the artist who has just returned from a 4 week 
Fulbright-Hays seminar in China. The slide lecture will cover her ^^v^ls to ^ 

Kunmfng Shanghai and Hong Kong. Fulbright-Hays Seminars Abroad prograrns are 
sponsore^d by the U. S. Department of Education. Washington D.C., with financial support of 
E countriL The seminars include briefings from U. S. consulates and embassies, special 
Tectures by host country university professors, visits to historical monuments such as 
palaces, tombs, temples and gardens and visits with families of the host countries. 

The Bechtel International Center on the Stanford «mpus adm-inisters applreations fo^^ 
Fulbright and Rhodes-Marshall fellowships. 

received generous support from the U. S. Department of Education, the U. S. China R^at^ 

Committee and the Chinese and Moroccan W 

or directions to Bechtel International Center please call (650) 723-1831 or 723 12/1 
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Checklist of artworks 
1 . 

"BAI WOMAN" 

DALI, 

YUNNAN PROVINCE 
Color photo print, 15" x 12" 1998 

2 . 

"DOOR GUARDIANS" 

SANI VILLAGE, 

YUNNAN PROVINCE 
Color photo print, 15" x 12" 1998 

3. 

"EXQUISITE CONCUBINE" 

TANG DYNASTY (618-906), 
XI'AN 

Mixed media painting/monotype print 
21"xl7" 1998 



4. 

"QUANYIN" 

MING DYNASTY (1368-1644), 
SHANGHAI 

Mixed media painting/monotype print 
21"xl7" 1998 



5. 

"WHITE JADE SAKYAMUNI" 
JADE BUDDHA TEMPLE, 
SHANGHAI 

Mixed media painting/monotype print 
21" X 17" 1998 

6 . 

"MIAO WOMAN" 

YUNNAN PROVINCE 

Mixed media painting/monoytpe print 

21" X 17" 1998 





7. 

"CHARM FOR HEALING 
WITH QIN TOAD" 

QIN DYNASTY (221-206 BC), 
XI’AN 

Mixed media painting/monotype print 
25 1/2" X 18" 1998 

8 . 

"TAO DRAGON" 

WHITE CLOUD TEMPLE, 
BEIJING 

Mixed media painting/monotype print 
23" X 18" 1998 

9. 

"VAJRA WISDOM" 

DRAGON GATE GROTTO, 
KUNMING 

Color photo print, 19" x 15" 1998 

10 . 

"LISHI (WARRIOR GUARDIAN)" 
TANG DYNASTY (618-906), 
YUNGANG CAVES, 

DATONG 

Mixed media painting/monotype print 
21"xl7" 1998 



11 . 

"INCENSE AND CANDLES" 
GOLDEN TEMPLE, 

KUNMING 

Color photo print, 15" x 12" 1998 
12 . 

"COILED INCENSE" 

MAN MO TEMPLE, 

HONG KONG 
Watercolor,21" X 17" 1998 

13. 

"YAMANTAKA" 

(DIAMOND OF POWER & VIRTUE) 
YONGHE GONG TIBETAN TEMPLE, 
BEIJING 

Color photo print, 19" x 15" 1998 



14. 

"SONS OF HEAVEN LION GUARDIANS 
FORBIDDEN CITY, 

BEIJING 

Mixed media painting/monotype print 
21" 17" 1998 

15. 

"MING TOMBS" 

MING DYNASTY (1368-1644). 

SHISAN LING VALLEY 
Watercolor and collage. 2 1 " x 1 7" 1998 

16. 

"STONE FOREST WITH RICE FIELDS" 
SHILIN 

Color photo print. 15" X 12" 1998 

17. 

"YU YUAN WALL" 

JADE GARDEN. 

SHANGHAI 

Color photo print. 15" x 12" 1998 

18. 

"GARDEN PAVILION" 

QING DYNASTY (I644-I9I I), 

BEIJING 

Watercolor and collage, 2 1" x 17" 1998 

19. 

"DAYAN (BIG GOOSE) PAGODA" 
TANG DYNASTY (618-906), 

XI'AN 

Color photo print, 15" x 12" 1998 

20 . 

"MAITREYA BUDDHA" 

NORTHERN WEI (386-535), 

YUNGANG CAVES. 

DATONG 

Charcoal and pastel on black paper 
29" X 22 1/2" 1998 



21 . 

"IMPERIAL COURTESAN" 
TANG DYNASTY (618-906) 
Mixed media oil pastel and collage 
27"x21" 1998 



22 . 

"DAHONGMEN PEONIES" 
GREAT RED GATE, 

SPIRIT WAY. 

SHISAN LING VALLEY 
Waiercolor and collage, 21" >; 1 

23. 

"WILD WHITE POPPIES" 
Watercolor, marbling and collaa 
25" X 19" 1998 



24. 

“TERRACOTTA WARRIOR 
XT’AN 

charcoal and pastel on paper 
29” X 22 1/2” 1998 
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Note: The comments and observations reported in this lecture derive, aside from secondary 
sources, from a number of trips to Southeast Asia and East Asia over the past two decades. 
This travel includes, most recently, five weeks traveling to a number of cities in the 
People’s Republic of China, as part of a Fulbright-Hayes Seminars Abroad group in July 
and August, 1998. Prior to this trip, I had previously traveled in the P.R.O.C. in 
November, 1994 and July, 1988. Beyond this, I lived for a year in Taiwan (R.O.C.) as a 
Visiting Fulbright-Hayes Professor at National Taiwan University for Academic Year, 
1987-1988. Additionally, I experienced Chinese culture traveling to various other locations 
in Asia, including Hong Kong, Macao, and the Philippines*(1982); Hong Kong, 

Singapore, Thailand,* Taiwan, and the Philippines* (1984-85); Hong Kong, Thailand*, 
and Singapore (1988) and Hong Kong and Taiwan (1^4). 
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“A HOST OF GHOSTS”: 



DEALING WITH THE DEAD IN CHINESE CULTURE 

Since mankind’s cultural genesis, humans have faced the specter of the unknown 
and the unknowable. They have confronted the darkness that lay beyond the light of the 
campfire, and the terrible unknown that accompanied the stillness of death. Death not 
only constituted a fearful event and individual loss, it also constituted a disruption to the 
equilibrium of social life and a crisis for the social group. Accordingly, individuals have 
universally attempted to deal with this crisis through an effort of collective response. 

The Cultural Response to Dead 

Herbert Spencer, the 19th century Sociologist, postulated that man’s fear of the 
living became the basis of the political institution and his fear of death and the dead 
became the basis of religion (Spencer, 1959:255). If death lay behind man’s contrived 
evolution of a religious institution, it was also the foundation for his folklore concerning 
ghosts and the spirits of the dead. This fear of death and the dead necessitated the 
development of an emotionally fulfilling means of confronting and transcending death, 
practical ways of coping with death’s attendant problems, and an effective manner of 
dealing with the dead. 

To confront and transcend death, societies rely on socially constructed 
eschatological scenarios about existence after death, philosophical postures to partially 
mitigate or neutralize anxiety about death, physical countermeasures to obfuscate the 



exigency of death, and elaborate behavioral mechanisms to keep the dead alive and, thus, 
reassure the living about their own post-self existence. 

All societies must confront the problems of death. The immediate and practical 
problems include the physical processing of the dead and the social processing of the 
death (i.e., grief, bereavement, etc.). The secondary problems concern addressing the 
anxiety about death itself, which affects the members of the society, and the need to 
develop an appropriate relationship between the living and the dead. In this connection, 
all societies project some degree of animation upon the dead. Furthermore, just as there is 
a social covenant among the living, so, too, is there a covenant between the living and the 



dead. Anthropologists (Honigmann, for example, 1959:23) report that: 

Also the remembered dead might be included within a society’s limits. 

Living members credit the dead with ideas, poetry, and paintings. 

Among the deceased are the sources of inherited debts and the men 
who built the irrigation ditches or cleared the fields from which people 
still prosper. Communities that intercede with ancestors for health, 
rain, and prosperity strikingly show their awareness of the common 
interests that unite living and dead. 

In the instance of the latter, societies tend to effect such a relationship structure 
based on one of two different socially constructed premises. They may elect to consider 
the dead as totally separated from the living and only kept alive in a symbolic fashion, or 
they may alternatively consider the dead to only be substantively separated from the 
living and kept alive in a literal sense. 

The Living and The Dead 

The United States is an example of a society that culturally attempts to keep the 
dead alive symbolically. This is accomplished through the physical immortality of 
products and artifacts associated with the memory of the decreased, such as buildings or 
structures named for the deceased, or the artistic efforts of the deceased, such as music. 
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art, movies, etc. to name but some. The dead are also symbolically kept alive through 
elaborate socially contrived communication systems or "death messages” (Bryant, 1976), 
and community level ceremonial behavior involving the dead (Warner, 1959). 

Chinese culture, on the other hand, has historically considered the dead as only 
substantively separated from the living and, accordingly, kept the dead alive literally, in 
the form of ghosts. Actually, ghost is an inappropriate term. Generically all 
disembodied spirits are known as leng and there are three major categories of such spirits 
(Yu, N.D.). These include deceased ancestors, ghosts, who are the spirits of deceased 
persons who have no relatives to worship them and care for their otherworldly needs, and 
gods. Gods are considered to be in the same generic category as ghosts and ancestral 
spirits because most of them are assumed to have once been mortals who lived virtuous 
lives and subsequently became deities after death (not unlike Saints in the Catholic 
Church). Taking into account then, all of the dead, worshipped, uncared for, and deified, 
the residual number of /ewg to be reckoned with is considerable - a host of ghosts," as it 
were. 

Because of the profusion of leng or ghosts component to Chinese eschatology, a 
significant amount of energy is expended in the social behavior necessary to participate in 
the interactive interface with the deceased and to maintain the appropriate relationship 
between the living and the dead. An exhaustive exposition on these efforts would require 
many volumes. This discussion, instead, only seeks to highlight a few of the more 
prominent behavioral patterns that are directed at the dead. 

Chinese culture can be encountered in various parts of the world where there are 
population concentrations of individuals of Chinese Ancestry. Outside of the People' s 
Republic of China, the next largest Chinese population is on the island of Taiwan 
(R.O.C.), followed by those in Hong Kong, Singapore, Macau, the Philippines, and 
various urban areas in the U.S. where there are Chinese enclaves (not necessarily in order 
of population size), to mention the largest population population concentrations. 
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Interestingly, the “purest” form of Chinese culture, in terms of religious practices, 
death related behavior, and interaction with the deceased can, perhaps, be encountered in 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore and the other areas mentioned that are outside Mainland 
China. In the P.R.O.C., and especially during the Mao years, religious practice was 
suppressed, or at least discouraged, and with the dilution of traditional religious belief and 
behavior, adjunct behavioral practices, such as funerals, other death related activities, and 
ancestor worship tended to decline, if not largely disappear among significant proportions 
of the population. In this connection, a Mainland Chinese informant told me that: 

Before the economic reform, all temples were destroyed since they 
were the symbol of feudalism and regarded as poisonous. However, 
things have changed now mainly in the rural areas and in the south of 
China, where the economy is most developed. It has been reported on 
TV that many temples were built and people in the rural area who had 
become rich after the economic reform went to pray often and asked Gods 
to bless them to earn more money. However, it should be noted that 
the practice is not welcomed by the Gods such as Budha, Guanyin and some 
other local gods. About 20 percent of the people go to temples to pray. 

Accordingly, my comments are generic in application to Chinese culture and are less 

relevant for Mainland Chinese culture today than in the past, or Chinese culture in other 

geographic locations. Some of the behaviors discussed were, however, observed or 

inferred during the course of a five week recent trip there. Various rituals and practices 

that serve as interface mechanisms between the living and the dead are component to 

Chinese culture, and include: 

The Family Altar 

In the homes (and many places of business) of those of religious persuasion is found 
a family altar used for worshipping ancestors and gods. In some instances there are two 
altars, one for ancestors and one for the gods. Not infrequently this altar is a family 
heirloom, passed down from generation to generation. Religious worship in Chinese 
culture is quite varied and includes among the major, non-Westem faiths, Taoism, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism. Beyond these there are numerous folk and local patron 



gods, sea gods, and in some places, animistic deities. In Taiwan, for example, it is 
estimated that there are in excess of 250 gods or deities that are worshipped somewhere on 
the island. Many Chinese are polytheistic in their worship and depending on their 
preferences, many have effigies or figurines of several gods on the altar. 

Also on the altar will usually be found ancestral tablets indicating the name, title, 
and death date of deceased forebearers. (There may be a generic or general tablet for 
family ancestors who have passed from memory.) In order to worship both gods and 
ancestors, incense pots with burning joss sticks are placed on the altar, along with 
periodic offerings of food, drink, flowers, etc. There is a kind of ritualized offering on 
several days of the month, and a more formalized set of worship rites on special 
occasions, such as calendar holidays. For particular recent ancestors there may be more 
personalized and elaborate worship rites on death dates of the ancestors when, perhaps, 
the special food favorites of the deceased may be offered along with cigarettes, wine, or 
special snacks. On Chinese New Year, and some other occasions, the offerings may 
consist of a feast with bowls, cups and chopsticks. On Chinese New Year, each member 
of the family in order of status, will kneel before the altar in a show of reverence and 
respect for the dead. Ghosts (of the uncared for variety) are also worshipped, as will be 
seen later in the discussion. Some of the gods may be worshipped on a regular basis while 
others may be worshipped on special occasions such as the birthday of the god. 

The primary interface of the living and the dead is, then, in the home with the 
family altar at the center of the attendant interaction. Beyond this the worship of the dead 
spreads to the clan ancestral halls, where altars are also maintained, and to the temples, 
both in the neighborhoods, and in the larger temples, perhaps dedicated to one or more 
particular gods. 

There is little doubt that some households in Mainland China, and especially in 
rural areas, still maintain family altars. In visiting in a few homes in China on a recent trip 
there, however, I did not observe any such altars. Various informants suggested that this 



practice was not as prevelant today as was the case in pre-Communist China, or even in 
the earlier days under Mao. This is, apparently, expecially the case with the younger and 
better educated population. Religious belief tends to be diluted (if not essentially extinct) 
among many so-called “sophisticated” individuals in many societies today. Perhaps the 
most telling indicator of the paucity of home altars in the P.R.O.C. was the fact that there 
did not appear to be any stores that sold statues or effigies of the various Gods, or the 
apparatus used in connection with family altars. In my travels in various large cities in 
China, I did not observe any such stores, although I have observed a large number of them 
in places like Taiwan, Singapore, Hong Kong, Macau, and other “Chinese” cities. 
Curiously, I observed very few such figurines representing the different dieties in flea 
markets and antique stores in China. There were, of course, some Budha and Quan Yin 
figurines and statuary, but not of the other numerous deities that are component to the 
pantheon of Chinese Gods. This suggested that either many altar pieces have been 
discarded or destroyed over the years for social or political reasons, or that they had been 
packed away or hidden. Religion, including ancestor worship, was simply considered to 
be “politically incorrect” for a long period of time in the P.R.O.C. Under Mao many 
temples were closed or tom down and even religious practices in the home fell into 
disfavor. Such behavior and activities were deemed to be inconsistent with the new 
Socialist values and goals and, thus, inappropriate. An informant has recently indicated to 
me that she is of the opinion that, outside of rural areas, almost no one maintains a family 
altar. When I traveled about in Mainland China recently, I asked a number of individuals 
that I met about this and all told me that they did not have an altar in their home. 

Burnt Offerings 

Chinese escatology differs somewhat from Western escatology in that there is an 
automatic dimension to the afterlife. This exigency confronts the soul of the deceased 
individual within the first week after death, in its journey in the yin world or nether world. 
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The soul reaches the first obstacle on its journey, the Gate of the Demon, and finds it nec- 
essary to bribe the gate keeper! 

The existence of the dead in Hades has an economic counterpart in the world of the 
living - it costs money! The dead must have food and drink. They require a house in 
which to live, and clothing, and all of the other things that are needed in life. These 
requirements must be supplied by the living, and it falls to the offsprings of the deceased 
to assume this responsibility. 

These economic responsibilities to the dead begin at the time of coffining and burial. 
Special types of "spirit" or "ghost" money may be placed in the coffin in order that the 
deceased will have funds available for bribes and other expenses on his journey to the 
netherworld or Hades. 1 Because the deceased will need a home and furnishings, plus 
other supplies" in the next world, the family is obligated to supply them. There are 
special stores in Chinese communities where paper effigies of all of these items may be 
purchased. Such items include paper houses as large as trunks, gardens surrounded by 
walls with a large gate, furniture, automobiles, clothing, recreational items, such as radios, 
television sets, cameras, and even board games, all made of paper. Depending on the type 
of community, specialized paper items are found, such as paper livestock and agricultural 
tools in rural areas for deceased farmers, and paper boats in coastal areas for fishermen. 
Nothing is omitted! There are even small figures representing servants that go with the 
paper houses.! At the time of the funeral, usually the evening after the funeral or the next 
Morning, the paper house and all of the other paper items are burned, thus sending them 
to the deceased so that he or she will be well housed and equipped in the nest world. 
Presumably all of these things last indefinitly since there does not seem to be any attempt 
to bum and, thus, send additional or replacement items at subsequent date. 

After the funeral and burial, subsequent economic responsibilities to the dead can 
be discharged with the burning of special types of "ghost" money at particular times and 
the making of food and drink offerings in the appropriate context. Beyond the food and 
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"ghost" money offerings made to deceased ancestors, it is also considered necessary to 
make similar offerings to assorted gods, wandering ghosts, and also to various spirit 
soldiers, at culturally determined intervals and on specific occasions. The spirit soldiers are 
the minions of a particular god, (Kuang Kung) who, it is believed, sends them to protect 
the homes (or businesses or villages) of the living. The soldiers have to be fed and paid 
and, thus, the need for food offerings and sacrifices of "ghost" money. Offerings of the 
food variety to gods and ancestors are generally made inside the house, usually on the 
family altar. The family altar often serves dual functions in that there may be two incense 
vessels on the altar, one for gods and one for ancestors. The various figurines of the gods 
worshipped by the family are placed on the altar as well as the ancestral tablets listing the 
names of and death dates of remembered deceased ancestors. As indicated earlier, there 
may also be a general tablet for unremembered ancestors (sometimes there is a separate altar 
for gods and one for ancestors) (Joachim, 1986: 171). 

Usually on the first and fifteenth of the month, there will be offerings made to both 
gods and ancestors in the form of food, flowers, wine, etc. More elaborate offerings 
accompanied by formal rites may be made on special dates such as the death date of 
relatives, the birthday of gods, Chinese New Year, and other publicly celebrated occasions 
and festivals. Offerings for the gods are presented facing outward, and offerings for the 
ancestors are presented facing inward. Offerings for ghosts are presented outside. If the 
offering is for ghosts in general (such as during ghost month) it is placed in front of the 
house or place of business. If it is for a single "offending" ghost, who is causing family 
misfortune, the offering is placed on the ground outside the rear of the house in a similar 
fashion as if for a beggar. 

On my recent trip to the P.R.O.C., 1 saw no evidence that this practice persists. 
Various informants suggested that this custom was unheard of today, or no longer 

observed. 

“ Ghost Money ”” 
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In addition to the food offerings, there are requirements for the burning of ghost 
money for gods, ancestors, and ghosts. There are numerous kinds of ghost money and 
these may even vary somewhat from area to area. 2 
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There are different classes of gods with different size or types for each. "Ghost" 
money for the gods is gold, regardless of size. The very largest gold money is reserved for 
the Jade Emperor, the major deity. "Ghost" money for the ancestors is generally silver 
(usually of the larger variety). Some "ghost" money of paper resembles very ancient types 
of Chinese money and this type is designed for the earlier ancestors. Ghosts (of the 
"uncared for" variety) also have silver money burned for them, but usually the smaller- 
sized silver money. There is also "ghost" money that resembles contemporary currency 
(some even has the picture of a Jet airliner on it). This is apparently used for both ancestors 
and ghosts. Some ghost money, called "storehouse money, is burned at the time of a 
funeral and is designed to be used to "make a deposit" in the next world for the deceased 
relative. Some ghost money is burned at the temples as a kind of "protection" against 
misfortune. Some ghost money has pictures of clothing printed on it. There are two 
versions as to its use. Some assert that it is burned at the time of Chinese New year to 
provide new clothes for the ancestors. Others claim that this type of money is burned for 
uncared for “ghosts”, something in the way of a handout, as one might give old clothes to a 
beggar. 

"Ghost" money is generally burned outside the house and there are special 
containers for this purpose resembling a metal barbecue stove. Some of these are quite 
large and can bum large quantities of the money. The "ghost" money is purchased in 
bundles and often burned in quantities of several bundles There seems to be no attempt 
to "send" any particular monetary amount. In any event, in Taiwan (for example) there 
is always "money to bum," so to speak, and everyone has the obligation to do so. There 
is scarcely a time when someone is not burning money in way of economic gifts to gods, 
ghosts or ancestors! 
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The burning of ghost money is very wide spread and frequently observed in 
Taiwan, and to a slightly lesser degree in Hong Kong, Singapore, the Chinese area in 
Bangkok, and in Chinese enclaves in the U.S. It is not frequently observed in the 
P.R.O.C. although I did observe it being burned in a temple in China during my most 
recent visit. One informant has told me that she estimates that, perhaps, up to 80% of 
the people will bum ghost money to send to ancestors on special occasions such as the 
anniversity of a relative’s death or on Ching Ming day. Although the burning of ghost 
money is often done publically in places like Taiwan, I conclude that it is more often done 
more privately in the P.R.O.C. This would avoid criticism fi'om more”progressive” and 
less traditionally oriented neighbors. In places like Taiwan and Singapore, there are 
“funeral stores” that sell ghost money and other materials and supplies used in various 
death related rituals. Ghost money is sold in all temples in such places. It would appear 
that the practice of burning ghost money, which had fallen into disuse under Mao in 
Mainland China, may be returning. On a recent trip there, I was able to purchase ghost 
money at several temples, saw I it being burned at others, and even observed it in a store 
in Xian. Thus, it is being produced, sold, and presumeably widely used, albeit in private, 
once again. The practice will likely grow in the future as traditional Chinese culture 
regenerates in the P.R.O.C. 

The Hungry Ghost Month 

Perhaps the most significant of all the festivals of the dead in Chinese culture is the 
Hungry Ghost Month. This celebration is observed during the entire seventh lunar month 
which) depending on the year, begins sometime in August and ends sometime in September 
(In 1987, for example. Ghost Month, as it is popularly known, began on August 24 and 
extended through September 22). To understand the meaning of Ghost Month, it is 
necessary to examine Chinese escatology. 

In Chinese culture, death is not the final annihilation of self, but an alternate, spiritual 
form of existence. Upon death, the soul of an individual must undertake an arduous, seven 
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week journey traveling through the yin world or "otherworld" (Lip, 1985; 1 1-22). In this 
Journey he will pass through various "gates" and "courts" where there will be trials and 
Judgments in regard to the deceased's conduct in life on earth. He ultimately reaches 
Hades, the abode of the Dead and lives under the rule of Giam-lo-ong (Mandarin: Yen-b- 

wang) the main deity of the underworld (Editors of Taiwan Grapevine, 1987). In Hades, 
the souls or spirits live an existence not unlike on earth. They will require food and drink 
and money, all of which must be provided by the living. It is the responsibility of the 
living relatives to supply these needs for the deceased. During the seventh lunar month, the 
gates of Hades are opened and the ancestral spirits are free to visit earth and roam about 
during their "vacation." Such spirits are of two varieties, the cared for, and the uncared for 
ghosts. The cared for spirits are those deceased individuals who have living descendants 
and relatives who make offerings of food and drink to them, and send ("bum") gifts of 
paper money, thus providing for their logistical needs. Those with family ties are generally 
". . . quite good natured and spend their time partaking in the simple earthly pleasures of 
eating and drinking" (Tourism Bureau, etc., ND: 44). 

It is the second category of deceased spirits — the uncared for — that are potentially 
harmful. It is only this category of spirit or lin that can appropriately be termed ghosts, or 
more correctly, kui.. All spirits of deceased individuals may popularly be generically 
aggregated under the term ghosts, however. The uncared for spirits are called "hungry 
ghosts," because having no living descendants, they have no one to supply them with food, 
drink, or money in Hades and are, thus, deprived or "hungry." Such ghosts may be 
malicious or at least mischievous and are likely to go about causing trouble, teasing 
humans, or in some cases, causing them harm. If the "hungry ghosts" are displeased or 
angry, they can be particularly malevolent and may bring serious misfortune or even 
disaster on the living. 

The most dangerous of the "hungry ghosts" are the spirits of individuals who died 
of accidents, suicides, homicide. Of other "unnatural" causes. The spirits of persons who 



die in this way do not go straight to Hades. Rather they are placed in a special limbo or 
purgatory where them must remain until they can lure someone else into an accidental or 
unnatural death, at which time they report this fact to Giam-lo-ong and can enter Hades. 

The ghost of the newly dead victim of the accident, in effect, "takes the place" of the former 
spirit in limbo. Accordingly, it is assumed that these ghosts are actively trying to entice 
others into a dangerous situation where they might accidentally be killed. Only the fool - 
hardy would place themselves in a potentially dangerous situation, such as going 
swimming during ghost months, for the fear that they might be trapped and drowned. 
Motorcycle racing on the streets of Taipei, for example, is a widespread and dangerous 
pastime of many youths. It is significantly reduced during ghost month because of the fear 
of dying in an accident. The malevolent ghosts, it is believed, are in their desperation 
actively trying to promote accidents. It is an ominous time for all! As one writer (Jochim, 
1986: 138) phrases it: 

In fact, this is a month during which no tradition-honoring Chinese would think of 
opening a business, buying a house, scheduling surgery, or getting married - for it 
is without qualification the most inauspicious time of the year. 

Because it is believed that the ghosts or lin, both "cared for" and “uncared for" have 
returned to the world of the living for a visit, in such profusion. Ghost Month is a time of 
anxiety. Some authorities (Jochim, 1948: 138) asserts that the returned spirits of the 
deceased are believed to be invisible. Other sources (Tourism Bureau, N.D. :46) speaks of 
the visiting spirits as assuming human form. In the instance of the latter, it is widely 
believed that the ghosts resembled humans in every way save one - their feet do not touch 
the ground. They walk about hovering a fraction of an inch off the ground! During Ghost 
Month many individuals do spend an inordinate amount of time looking down at the feet of 
other pedestrians as they walk along the street. 

The principle activities of Ghost Month involve the presentation of offerings and 
sacrifices to the dead. Included here are food, money, and entertainment. 
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Special attention is given to the "hungry ghosts." During this time, tables are set up 
outside homes and places of business where offerings of food and wine are laid out for the 
"hungry ghosts." The offerings are usually located outside the home or business in the 
hopes that these ghosts will not come into the house or store and be a potential source of 
trouble or harm. Also it is believed that the “hungry ghosts" would steal the offerings for 
deceased ancestors or otherwise interfere with the family paying the proper respect and 
providing offerings to the ancestors and gods and, thus, another reason for keeping the 
ghosts outside the home. The offerings of food and wine can be quite elaborate, with 
several courses of food and various delicacies laid out for the spirits. (Even whole pig 
carcasses suitable for a large feast may be laid out for the visiting spirits). Usually, the 
pig carcass is only partially cooked and after it has served its purpose as "ghost" fare, it 
can be further cooked for family consumption). On the tables of offerings might also be 
included fruit, flowers, perhaps cigarettes, burning joss sticks, and bundles of "ghost 
money" (Jordon, 1985:35-36). At some point the money is burned, thereby delivering it 
to the ghosts for their vacation use. 

In earlier times (and perhaps even today) merchants would test money earned 
during this period by putting it in a bowl of water. It it sank, it was real, human money; 
if it floated, it was money from a ghost! (Tourism Bureau, N.D. 46). The offerings to the 
"hungry ghosts" are both a kind of protection against ghostly mischief or harm, and also a 
kind of altruistic gesture to the unfortunate dead out of a sense of compassion (Jochim. 
1986: 138). 

The deceased ancestors also have offerings of food, wine, flowers, and cigarettes 
(usually placed on the family alter). Not infrequently, the food may consist of entire 
meals laid out in dinner ware with chopsticks. Joss sticks are constantly burned and 
"ghost money" for ancestors are also burned. The offerings to ancestors may be 
presented only on specific dates during the month or, in many instances, on a very fre- 
quent basis. 
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Beyond the offerings of food and drink, and the sacrifices of "ghost money" to the 
spirits, there are also Chinese operas and puppet shows performed on street stages to 
entertain the visiting ancestor spirits and ghosts. The living also find these performances 
enjoyable, with the result that there are invariably big audiences (living and dead) to watch 
them. 

Ghost month reaches a climax toward the middle of the lunar month when various 
specific festival activities occur. One such festival is the "worship of good brothers" held 
on the 15th day of the month (Editors of Taiwan Grapevine, 1987: 9). The 15th is also 
the date of the Chung Yuan Festival, a Buddhist celebration marking the end of the annual 
meditation period for monks and nuns. On this date, for example, certain temples become 
the location for elaborate feasts for the visiting ghosts. The feasts feature large 
assortments of food and drink and delicacies of every variety. Large hogs are sacrificed to 
be added to the fare. The temples are decorated with lanterns and lights so the spirits will 
not get lost on their way. Lanterns and lights are also floated on bodies of water to 
appease the ghosts of those who drowned there, and also to warn the living of the 
presence of the water so they will not become a drowning victim. Vast amounts of ghost 
money is burned for use of the spirit visitors. An effigy of the God, Tai-sai-ia (Mandarin: 
Taoshih-yeh) who serves as a representative of the nether world at the feasts and also 
supervises the ghostly visitors (Editors of Taiwan Grapevine, 1987:29). At the temple, 
priests conduct prayers for the deceased and conduct special religious rituals. Families 
may engage priests to say prayers or conduct rituals for their ancestors, and it is possible 
to honor specific ancestors by paying for the ancestor's name to be placed in the temple 
for a period of time. 

Ghost month is a time of anxiety for many individuals because of the possible 
misfortune that might be visited upon the living by a hostile ghost. It is also a time of 
festivities and feasting, inasmuch as the living can enjoy the theatrical performances as 
well as the dead, and so, too, can they enjoy the food after the spirits of the dead have had 



their fill. It also allows the living to indulge in altruism, not unlike Americans at 
Christmas time, who can enjoy the satisfaction of giving to the poor. The Chinese give" 
to the uncared for ghosts. They are often are more generous with ancestors than usual. 
One informant, for example, told me that in her family, extra food offerings were laid out 
for her deceased grandfather during this period because he had been gregarious in life, and 
it was assumed that he might well bring guests home with him when he visited during 
ghost month! Perhaps most importantly, the annual reenactment of the dead - ancestors 
and "hungry ghosts" - visiting the living reinforces the notion of the continuity of the 
family, even in death, and the symbolic immortality of the individual. In as much as the 
dead survive in the memories and ritualistic behavior of the living, death itself is not so 
much to be feared. Even the sad plight of the "hungry ghosts" serves as reinforcement for 
the fabric of social life, for the message, according to one writer (Jochim, 1986: 172) is 
very clear: 

The worst possible fate for anyone, living or dead, is to be cut off fi-om the 
network of support and obligations that constitutes the Chinese family system. 

In all Chinese communities outside of Mainland China, “Ghost Month” is a major 
festival. During my recent travels in the P.R.O.C. I did not encounter anyone who was 
familiar with this “celebration.” None of my informants had ever heard of it or recalled it. 
It is to be assumed that this particular period of commemoration is moribund, if not 
essentially extinct in Mainland Chinese culture. 

Tomb Sweeping Day 

One of the more significant gestures to the dead in Chinese culture is Ch’ing Ming 
("clear and bright") Festival or Tomb Sweeping Day as it is now commonly called. This 
festival to the dead was historically calculated as the 105th or 106th (depending on the 
authority cited) day after the Winter Solstice and, accordingly celebrated on April 5 or 6. 
President Chiang Kai-shek died on April 5 in 1975 and, in Taiwan, since then the 



anniversary of his death when formal memorial services are conducted for him, has also 
been made the occasion for celebrating Tom Sweeping Day (April 4th in leap year). 

Today in Mainland China, Ch 'ing Ming is widely observed although it generally 
does not involve visiting a cemetery, because there are very few cemeteries in Chinese 
cities. For many years, since the Communist took control, government policy has 
discouraged earth burial and, instead, has dictated creamation. Large cities, such as Beijing 
and Shanghai, have municipal crematoria and in the absence of available cemetery space, 
families must necessarily cremate their deceased members. Storage facilities for cremated 
remains are usually located near by and most families tend to deposit the ashes of 
creamated loved ones in such facilities. Cemeteries still exist in small towns and rural 
areas. In the absence of crematoria, families bury their dead in these rural cemeteries. A 
few families, especially wealthy families, or the families of officials, may accomplish to 
have a family member transported to a village cemetery for internment. Such cases are 
rare, hower. 

On Ch ’in Ming Day, urban citizens do observe the occasion with other ritualistic 
behavior, such as “burning ghost money for the deceased ancestors. One informant has 
reported to me that, perhaps, up to 80% of the population may bum ghost money or 
engage in some other rememberance of the dead on this special day. 

According to Jochim (1986: 138) in earlier times, in Mainland Chine, Ch'ing Ming 
was a somewhat more elaborate and lively spring festival. Today, in Taiwan, however, it 
essentially revolves around the grave maintenance and beautification practices, although 
there are many ancillary activities. Cemeteries in Taiwan, in general, do not have the 
institutionalized, "perpetual care" arrangements customarily encountered in American 
cemeteries. 3 

It therefore becomes something of a practical necessity for the families to annually 
undertake the maintenance of the graves and tombs. The lack of regular institutional care is 
exacerbated by the fact that by custom 3 cemeteries are not infrequently situated on 



hillsides. Flat land can be used for other purposes and hillsides have little economic 
utility. They are) thus) ideally suited for grave sites. Beyond this, there are other 
considerations, including aesthetic) drainage, and especially feng-shui (correct cosmic 
alignment) involved in the location of cemeteries that are beyond the scope of this paper. 
In Taipei, the largest city in Taiwan, cemeteries are located on the sides of some of the 
hills that surround the town. The steepness of the hillside cemeteries make it difficult for 
grass to grow and the principal ground cover consists of bushes and shrubs) vines, and 
weeds. By April of each year, the cemeteries are often badly overgrown and there is a 
genuine need for vegetation trimming and manicuring. 

Tomb sweeping day is a highly obligatory event and appears to be almost 
universally observed in Taiwan. In Taipei, where I collected my observational data, I had 
the advantage of living little more than a city block from a major cemetery situated on a 
hillside easily visible from the street near my home. Crowds of people began arriving 
quite early'* and throughout the day thousands of people continued to arrive, and by the 
middle of the afternoon many left, although some arrived relatively late in the afternoon^ 
and a few remained in the cemetery till dusk. Those persons who came were usually in 
family groups including children of all ages. They obviously came to work and many 
wore appropriate clothing for such work (i.e. work pants, gloves, etc.). Many also carried 
tools for the purpose, such as rakes, hoes, shovels and/or clippers, even if they had 
arrived on a municipal bus. In addition they frequently were carrying foods of various 
kinds) thermos containers, flowers, and other supplies. Situated close to the cemetery 
was one of the two municipal funeral homes and because of this, there were a number of 
small shops and stands located close to the funeral homes selling funeral items (i.e. 
coffins, cloth drapes, spirit money) etc. and other supplies for use in the cemetery). On 
this particular day, this complex of stores and stands were augmented by numerous other 
street venders and hawkers who were selling food, fhiit) flowers, spirit money, soft 
drinks) and novelties of various kinds. 
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When they arrived, the cemetery visitors worked diligently at cleaning the area 
around the tombs, trimming shrubs, cutting vines and weeds, raking up debris, etc. 
Sometimes new shrubs or small trees were planted. By the end of the day) the cemetery 
which had been quite bushy and overgrown had been denuded of all unwanted vegetation. 

When the tomb is swept, the area around it is cleaned and manicured) and any 
necessary repairs are made, the ceremonial aspects of the event can begin. Fresh flowers 
are placed on the grave and various foods and fruits are laid out as offerings. Sometimes 
entire meals in table ware is set out in a very formal fashion. There is widespread burning 
of “ghost money” in way of sacrifice. When ghost money is burned, it is believed to go to 
the next world as a gift to the deceased ancestors. There are offerings of wine) soft drinks) 
snacks, candies, and even cigarettes. Incense is burned, family members will pray, and 
individually bow to indicate reverence for the dead. Later the foods and offerings may be 
consumed by the family members inasmuch as the deceased ancestors are assumed to have 
had their fill, as it were. The food in some cases may be eaten in the cemetery) but more 
likely it is carried home where the family will end the day with a feast which incorporates 
the food offered to the ancestors. The meal is especially likely to include lumpien or tsuen- 
juen in Mandarin. This is a thin, rolled out rice pancake-like pastry on which is placed 
various ingredients, including several kinds of meat, vegetables) nuts, tofu, and sugar. It 
is then rolled up and eaten like an uncooked spring roll (Editors of Taiwan Grapevine, 
1988: 2). Firecrackers may be exploded and sometimes prayers or messages written on 
paper may be burned. Some families engage in the more elaborate offering of complete 
meals, while others may simply lay out some fruit or snacks purchased from street venders. 
For most families the event is an occasion for an outdoor picnic and togetherness with 
children and relatives. This has historically been the case. As one author (Jochim, 
1986:138) describes the traditional Chinese celebration of Ch'ing Ming: 

These [activities] include, in addition to cleaning and renovating ancestral tombs, 
setting out offerings and burning spirit money for the ancestors as well as placing 
objects of good omen near the grave. Depending on local custom, such objects may 
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include willow branches (which ward off evil) or egg shells (which symbolize sending 
off the old and welcoming the new). 

Although Tomb Sweeping Day is a day of offering respect and reverence for the dead 
ancestors, differential attention is given to various categories of the dead. In Taiwan, as in 
many societies, it is impractical, if not impossible, to keep account of many generations of 
ancestors, thus, most ancestors are generically aggregated as the "common ancestors.” The 
real focus of the offerings and ceremonies on this day, however, are the “. . . immediate, 
rememberable generations or else upon the most important figures of the past - notably the 
founding ancestor of the lineage" (Thompson, 1979: 121). 

It is obvious in observing the crowds that fill the cemeteries on Tomb Sweeping Day 
that it is a felicitous, albeit reflective day. In this latter regard, according to one account, 
(Bureau of Taiwan) N.D. ;20) "It is a time of sentimental remembrance of those who have 
passed on by those who continue; a time to rejoice in the communion of ongoing lineage 
and a time to ponder eternal thoughts while delighting in the simplicity of a family outing." 
It is among other things, a celebration of oneness of the family, living and dead, and a 
celebration of Spring and the renewal of nature after Winter in terms of the blossoming of 
flowers and the greening of vegetation. As one writer has phrased it (Jochim, 1986: 138): 

While thus devoted to ancestral worship, this day remains a celebration of Spring 
in that going to visit gravesites, which are usually located in wooded, hilly areas, 
gives the family an opportunity for a Spring outing together. 

Ch'ing Ming also serves as a socialization mechanism for the young who leam that death 
does not diminish the family but rather that the dead live on in the memories of the living 
and in their inclusion in family activities such as on this day. Such immortality helps 
dilute anxiety about death. It clearly serves as one of the rites of intensification for the 
family. It is not unusual for individuals to travel great distances - even from other 
countries - to participate in this ancestral ritual. 6 

Ch'ing Ming is not without its practical benefits. In addition to a pleasant outing 
and a tasty feast, the proper repair and maintenance of the ancestral tombs may also yield 



"good feng-shui" (Thompson, 1979:123), or good fortune for the family based on a 
harmonious synchronization with cosmic forces which derives from properly placed and 
maintained ancestral tombs, among other things. 

There is a third festival of the dead in Chinese culture (Jochim, 1986: 139). It 
traditionally took place on the first of the tenth lunar month, which is about a month 
before the winter solstice. At this festival, families would visit ancestral tombs, make 
offerings, and bum paper, and cold weather clothes. This festival is seldom celebrated 
anymore. In Taiwan, where it does not get very cold in the winter, the "sending" of 
winter clothing to ancestors seems superfluous. 

Finally, it should be noted that Tomb Sweeping Day is not without its counterparts 
in the united States. Many churches, especially in rural areas, that have cemeteries, 
annually sponsor "Family Day, or "Homecoming, or even Cemetery Day." On these 
occasions there are memorial services for the dead, sometimes a "pot-luck" meal within 
the church or a picnic outside, and the remainder of the day may be devoted to the 
maintenance and beautification of the cemetery. 7 The emphasis of all the church activities 
for the day will be the integrity and continuity of the family to include deceased ancestors 
and relatives. 

Beyond this, at the societal macro level is Memorial Day (or Decoration Day), a legal 
holiday in most of the United States, which is intended to commemorate members of the 
armed services who have died in defense of the country. Servicemen killed in various wars 
were often returned to be buried in their hometown cemeteries. In an earlier time, on 
Memorial Day, members of the community traditionally would conduct religious and 
patriotic ceremonies in the cemetery and decorate the graves of the deceased servicemen 
with American flags, wreaths, and flowers. Other ancillary activities included band 
performances, political speeches, and even picnics. In more recent times, the citizenry of 
most communities seldom celebrate the holiday in the former fashion, instead simply 
using the day as an occasion for a recreational outing, a visit to fnends or relatives, or to 
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attend some type of athletic event. Some sociologists (Warner, 1959:248) have labeled 
the Memorial Day celebrations of former times as a “Cult of the Dead.” As Warner 
observes: 

It is contended here that in the Memorial Day ceremonies the anxieties man has about 
death are confronted with a system of sacred beliefs about death which gives the 
individual involved and the collectivity of individuals a feeling of well-being . 

and further (Warner, 1959:249): 

Memorial Day is a cult of the dead which organizes and integrates the various faiths 
and ethnic and class groups into a sacred unity. It is a cult of the dead organized 
around the community cemeteries. Its principal themes are those of the sacrifice of 
the soldier dead for the living and the obligation of the living to sacrifice their 
individual purposes for the good of the group so that they, too, can perform their 
spiritual obligations. 

In the case of Memorial Day, as opposed to Tomb Sweeping Day, the cemeteries are 
trimmed, cleaned, repaired and decorated before the actual day of the celebration. The 
parade through town to the cemetery was a "ritual link between the Dead and the Living." 
Like Tomb Sweeping Day, the ceremonial activities of Memorial Day are rites of 
intensification in which the dead are revered, the dead and the living are symbolically 
reunified, and the principles and values for which they supposedly died are reified. The 
solidarity of the community, both living and dead, the intensified respect for the dead, and 
the rededication to common sacrifice and obligation on this day all tend to symbolically 
keep the dead alive and help allay the anxiety about death experienced by the living. 

Other Obligations to the Dead 

Beyond the prayers, gestures of respect, reverence and remembrance, food 
offerings, and sacrifices of money, the living have yet other obligations to the dead. One 
of these obligations is "ghost marriage." If an individual dies without heirs, they will 
become a "hungry ghost." A caring family will often try to remedy this situation. A 
deceased unmarried male in one family and a deceased unmarried female in another family 
might be married by proxy. Another form of "ghost marriage" is that of a man agreeing to 
marry the deceased sister of his wife, and in this w^ the deceased sister form the 



fate of being an "uncared for ghost." The man's children now also become the children of 
the dead woman. There is one famous case that is most interesting. A young man on a 
motorcycle struck and killed a pedestrian. The victim was an unmarried spinster. Rather 
than press a claim against the young man, the family instead gave all of the savings of the 
dead woman to the young man on condition that he become the "son" of his victim. He 
was an orphan with no family obligations of his own. He could therefore carry out the 
appropriate filial obligations to this adopted mother. 

Among the heaviest responsibilities to the dead are those related to the burial and 
the funeral. When an individual dies (or preferably just before) the family must carry him 
to the living room or main hall of the home. There the body is washed and a headrest of 
stone is placed under his head. Death announcements are sent to relatives who come to 
pay respects and bring gifts plus real money to help with the funeral, and ghost money 
for the deceased. Certain ceremonial food offerings are made to the dead man. The body 
is properly clothed for burial and jade or jewels put in his mouth. Ghost money is placed 
in his coffin and the body is encoffined. Other objects are placed in the coffin as well. A 
geomancer is consulted to determine an auspicious day for the funeral. 

On that day there is an elaborate procession to the cemetery, usually in decorated 
trucks with the family in special mourning clothes (the sons wear sackcloth, for example). 
The procession may also include trucks with musicians, banners, elegiac scrolls, the 
deceased's picture, etc. A priest likely accompanies the procession. There may be life- 
sized puppet figures (humans in costume), firecrackers, acrobats, and in rural areas, even 
strippers. The main point is to attract attention and spectators. The priest or priests 
have likely been involved since the encoffining with prayers, rites, the playing of gongs, 
etc. At the graveside there is further ritual, mortuary music, and the chanting of priests. 
The gravesite is selected by a geomancer and the grave itself sighted by a geomancer. 
Since the rites of coffining, there have been various (correctly 7) beneficences. After the 
burial there will be the burning of paper goods and paper money. They return home and 
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place the paper ancestral tablet on the family altar. In the years to come after the burial 
will be the time to exhume the body and clean the bones (or have them cleaned) in 
preparation for the arranging of the bones and the second burial. 

The ftmeral is a status symbol and one attempts to provide the best possible 
commensurate with family resources. Sometimes they are memorable in preportion ; 



One of the longest funeral processions, which occurred in 1975, was a full parade 
with five marching bands, clowns, horseback riders, simulated concubines, 143 
mourning trucks, innumerable dirge musicians with their clarinets, cymbals, drums, 
horns, and an uncountable flow of cars. It must have stretched for two or three 
miles. First came a mourner in white cap and sack-cloth who scattered ghost money 
along the street as a bribe to any wandering or malicious spirits to leave the 
deceased in peace. In the old days he would have been followed by an individual or 
group carrying banners indicating the name of the dead. But in this case, custom 
had bowed to the powers of passing time and the guest of honor was identified by a 
large photograph carried above the cab of a white, flower-bedecked truck. 
Following was a never ending line of little trucks covered with white, green, and 
yellow plastic blossoms. At the end of this incredible column, the great lacquered 
coffin came, not carried as in the old days by bearers in the traditional multiples of 
eight, but in a luxurious van covered with flowers and surrounded by family 
mourners in white hoods and gunny-sack coats, following one another in a code of 
strict family line of order distinguished by their mourning colors. 

I saw one even grander during my year in Taipei. 

Summary 

For more than 5,000 years, Chinese culture has sought to moderate the fear of death 
through the expedient of keeping the dead alive in a very literal sense. This prospect, in 
turn, has generated the adjunct concern with maintaining an appropriate relationship 
between the living and the dead. In this regard, the dead have become well integrated into 
the ongoing social structure with the result that the Chinese family has historically been 
considered to include the living, the dead, and the not yet bom. Such a conceptualization 
has provided continuity to self and cohesion to family. To maintain and nourish the 
intergenerational linkages between the living and the dead, a variety of behavioral 
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mechanisms and rituals, and ideological belief systems have evolved that give vitality, 
meaning, and purpose to these linkages. 

These normative customs directed at the dead, perhaps, reached their zenith of 

intensity toward the end of the Ch’ing Dynasty. As Smith (1983:65) asserts: 

One illustration of the complexity of this relationship may be found in 
the practice of ancestor worship. By late imperial times, family ancestor 
worship had become virtually a cultural university in China. 

Ancestor worship and the attendant death-related behaviors traveled with Chinese 

emigrants to other lands, like Singapore, Thailand, the Philippines, Hong Kong, and the 

United States, where they persist until today, albeit sometimes in diluted fashion. Such 

customs persisted with vigor on the mainland until after the Communists assumed power in 

the 1940’s. Over the next 40 years, and especially during the Cultural Revolution, religion, 

ancestor worship, and most form of death-related behavior were eroded, suppressed, or 

otherwise displaced by other more politically oriented forms. An entire generation grew to 

adulthood not practicing and, indeed, largely ignorant of, the traditional customs defining 

the relationship of the living and the dead. 

With recent political changes in the P.R.O.C., the traditional Chinese culture is once 
again beginning to reappear and assert itself. Religious practice is cautiously returning and 
other older customs and rituals are emerging. It is likely that the future will also see the 
return of traditional behaviors honoring deceased members of the family, for the dead are 
not without power and influence and they are impatient! 

Chinese culture, like most other cultures, incorporates eschatological notions 
and beliefs. Such eschatological notions include a well-detailed conceptualization of the yin 
or "other-world. " In many ways existence in the nether world is like an extension of life on 
earth and the souls that reside there have material needs much like their survivors on earth. 
These needs are initiated shortly after death and continue thereafter as ongoing needs for 
food, drink, money, and belongings. For these material wants, the dead depend on their 
surviving living family members. It is this continuing need for earthly logistics from 



relatives, along with other social ties, that bind the dead to the living in a set of socially 
symbiotic bonds. 

The dead are believed to be aware of the living and, ideally, guard the health and 
good fortunes of the surviving family members if properly propitiated. The family 
members, in turn are very much aware of the dead, and exert considerable efforts to honor 
and placate the spirits of their deceased kinsmen and ancestors, especially parents, as well 
as the pantheon of gods, and are particularly anxious not to incur the displeasure, or wrath 
of either deceased relatives or gods, or for that matter, uncared for ghosts. 

The activities described earlier are directed at remembering the dead, including them 
in social fabric, as well as eliciting amity on their part. All of these structured patterns of 
conduct address the special needs of the deceased, and conform to the traditional 
obligations of the living. Such activities are social and reciprocal in nature in that the living 
are motivated, both out of love and respect for the dead, but also by the expectation of 
benevolence on the part of the dead. By engaging in such behavior, the living attempt to 
insure some indirect control over their own lives and destiny, maintain a social contact and 
bond with the dead, as well as perpetuate a symbiotic social structure involving both living 
and dead, where the deceased continue a worldly existence after a fashion, thereby diluting 
their own anxiety about death. The living regularly and purposely interact with ghosts, and 
in doing so, effectively "deal with the dead." 



Footnotes 



‘Some money is placed in the sleeve of the corpse and later retrieved to be given to the 
grandchildren. 

"Like many old beliefs and traditions all over the world, many individuals had forgotten all 
of the specifics and I never encountered anyone who had a totally complete notion of the 
types of ghost money and their exact purpose. 

^Here in the U.S., by law, cemetery developers must put a portion of the moneys received 
from each lot sold into a special trust fund. This trust fund provides for the "perpetual 
care" and maintenance of the cemetery and relieves the families who own the plots of this 
responsibility. Old family cemeteries on private land and church cemeteries are generally 
exempted from such laws. 

‘‘it is entirely likely that some of those arriving late may have visited another cemetery in 
a different part of Taipei or even in another town on the island. 

^Some authorities (Tourism bureau N.D.: 20) speak of the custom of observing certain 
ceremonial aspects of the festival in the morning. For example: 



The family ceremony as well as the sacrifice, must be performed before dawn or 
at least in the early morning because it is necessary that the spirits of the departed, 
who sleep during the night, be "at home" in their tombs. 



6The Chinese feel strongly about the desirability of the dead being buried near "home" and 
some have the bodies of deceased relatives shipped to the ancestral home. For many 
Chinese who are living away from the Mainland, burial elsewhere is temporary and 

ultimately it is assumed that the deceased will be transported to the Mainland for burial 
near the "home" village . 

’in recent years, such maintenance may have been turned over to a regular church 
committee, or even a commercial lawn and garden service. In this eventuality, the 
congregation may simply place new flowers on the graves of relatives, and, perhaps, 
attend a special business meeting of the congregation at which time matters pertaining to 
the cemetery will be discussed. 
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Project by: Dr. Arifeen Daneshyar, chair, Economics Department, Kutztown University 



Comparative Economic Systems: 
China and Japan 



Course Description 

With the demise of the Soviet Union, capitalism emerged as the dominant form of 
economic system. However, the variants of capitalism gestating in different parts of the 
world do not replicate the laissez faire variety of American capitalism. Instead, the 
emerging economies are establishing a market system that reflects their culture and 
political institutions. For instance, while individualism is the hallmark of American free 
enterprise, an emphasis on the welfare of society at large remains a prominent 
characteristic of the market economies in Southeast Asia. This course is an introduction 
to the economies of China and Japan, with an emphasis on the influence of history and 
culture on the evolution of their economic systems. 

Course Rationale 



In recent decades, the United States has been increasingly integrated within the global 
economy and, therefore, must accommodate the ascendant countries in the East, although 
it remains an economic superpower with a lion’s share of the world exports. In this 
environment of intense global competition, an awareness of the cultural and social nuances 
of different countries is a pre-requisite for the success of American business executives. 

To deal with their Chinese counterparts, for instance, Americans must be patient; headlong 
confrontation is a recipe for failure in negotiating with a people who have, over millermia, 
learned to use patience as a source of strength. And to understand the hierarchical nature 
of Chinese and Japanese societies, visitors to these ancient societies must be familiar with 
the Conflician philosophy. 

Course Objectives 



Upon the completion of the course the student will; 

1 . Understand China’s historical and cultural background; 

2. Understand the relationship between culture and religion in China; 

3 . Understand the social structure in China; 

4. Appreciate the current economic transformation of China; 

5. Appreciate the historical and cultural background of the Japanese economy; 

6. Understand the impact of Chinese culture on Japan; 

7. Understand Japan’s relationship to the world economy; and 

8. Appreciate the cultural foundations of Japanese technological innovation. 



Course Outline 



I. Criteria for Classifying Economies 

Allocation mechanisms 
Forms of ownership 
Types of incentives 
Politics and ideology 

II. Criteria for Evaluating Economies 

Economic growth 
Economic stability 
Balance of trade 
Dynamic and static efficiency 
Income distribution 
Quality of life 

III. Theory of Capitalism 

How markets work 

Equilibrium and the “Invisible Hand” 

State intervention 
Monopoly power 
Problems of public choice 
Growth and economic policy 

IV. The American Economy; Market Capitalism 

Resource allocation in the private sector 
Government in the American economy 
U.S. policy toward monopoly 
Government and macroeconomic stability 
Government policies and the distribution of income 

V. China’s Socialist Market Economy 

Historical and cultural background 

Culture and religion 

From empire to communism 

Maoist economic policies 

Socialism and the Stalinist model 

The great leap forward 

The great proletarian cultural revolution 

Deng Xioping and the move to a market economy 

Economic reforms 

Shenzen special economic zones 

Income distribution and the standard of living 

Energy and environment 

Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Mainland China 
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VI. Japan: A Planned Market Economy 

Historical and cultural background 
Impact of Chinese culture 
The Meiji restoration 
The American occupation 
Labor-management relations 
Industrial policy by government 
Quality of life 

Japan and the world economy 

Cultural foundations of Japanese technological innovation 
Japan’s long-term strategy 

VII. New World Order 

Whither socialism? 

Whither capitalism? 

Societal values and the consensus view 

Social structure; a widening gap creates social and political unrest 
Political structure; is democracy a prerequisite for a successful economy? 
Can a transforming world economy sustain growth? 
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Project by: Paul Dickler, Neshaminy High School 



1931-1945: Chinese, Japanese, and American Perspectives 

as Reflected in Standard High School Texts 

L Objectives (Rationale, Performance and Skill Objectives) 

The variety of events, mainly tragic, occurring between 1931 
and 1945, at the Interface of Chinese, Japanese, and American 
History, Is reflected with both similarities and differences in 
standard texts used throughout the three countries. At times 
the differences are profound and dramatic while at other times 
they are more subtle. This “lesson” or “unit” seeks to provide 
students with the means to understand different historical 
perspectives based on national and cultural differences. In 
many cases, the values and beliefs of a people are reflected In 
these writings. 

Knowledge:*Students will be informed of events 

preceding and during World War 11/ The Pacific 
War from the perspective of three countries. The 
focus will concern events where two or more of 
these countries directly interact From the 
Invasion/ incursion/ incident in Northeast 
China/Manchuria/Manchukuo to the 
bomblng/incineratlng of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the different perspectives will be 
explored. 

Attitude:* Skepticism and inquisitiveness concerning 
standard historical sources as well as an 
appreciation for different perspectives will be 
encouraged. 

* Empathy and sensitivity should also 
emerge from this lesson. 

Skills:* Students will use historical perspective and 
factual knowledge to reach decisions. 

* Students will explain how experiences In history 
may be interpreted differently based on national 
and cultural penpecdves. 

* Students will ana^e data and draw conclusions. 

* Students will critically compare conflicting histories. 

II. Strategies (Procedures and Teaching Techniques) 



*This lesson or unit will ideally be taught after completing 
a unit on the time period from 1931-1945, as normally or 
traditionally taught, whether this be in the United States, 
Japan, or China. 
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Optional: 

*Fllm clips from Chinese, Japanese, and U.S. films dealing 
with events discussed above. 

*Excerpts from the diary of an American doctor in 
Nanjing during Japan's occupation and the Introduction 
to a Chinese book dealing with Nanjing in 1937. Both are 
provided at the end of this lesson. 

IV.Q.uestlons 

The following questions are offered for the purposes of guiding 
student inquiry and discussion, and for helping the teacher 
lead large group sessions on this topic. 

A. Japanese Texts. 

1. To what extent do the Japanese texts defend Japan’s 
behavior in the time period under discussion? 

2. To what extent do the Japanese texts minimize the damage 
inflicted upon China and the United States? 

3. How are Japan’s actions in Manchuria described and 
explained? 

4. What are reasons provided for Japan’s actions in Nanjing? 

5. What casualty statistics are provided for Nanjing? 

6. How are the Chinese Kuomintang and Communists 
depicted? 

7. How are Chinese nationalist aspirations evaluated? 

8. What is the Japanese perspective on Chinese culture? 

9. How is the attack on Peail Harbor described? 

10. What elements of Pacific War fighting are revealed? 

11. How is the devastation at Hiroshima and Nagasaki described? 

12. Where is responsibility placed for the nuclear bombings? 

13. How is the Emperor treated in comparison to the political 
and military leadership? 

14. What is the overall tone of the pre World War II and Pacific 
War narrative? 

15. What connections are made between China and the United 

. States? : . :i_ 

16. What connections are drawn be^^n Japan and oth^ A?ds 
countries? 

17. What elements are missing from the Japanese text treatment 
of this time period? 

18. Which elements of this time period receive the greatest 
emphasis? 

19. How objective is the writing? 
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20. What historical and cultural explanations are provided for 
Japan’s actions during this time? 

B. Chinese Text 

*?*!lf*® charactertee Japan’s presence in 
China during the time period? 

‘“t exaggerate the damage 
inflicted on China by Japan? * 

3. How is Chinese resistance to the Japanese invasion of 
Northeast China described? 

4. What l^uage Is used In describing the Japanese attack and 
occupation of Nanjing? 

^ h^Nanihig^^ provided for Chinese losses and casualties 

6. What evaluation is provided of Kuomintang and Communist 
resistance to the Japanese during the war? 

7. In what manner does the Chinese text evaluate Chinese 
nationalism? 

8. What is the Chinese perspecUve on Japanese culture? 

9. How is the attack on Pearl Harbor described? 

10. What is the importance of the Chinese/Japanese flahtlnc to 

the overall World War? » s 

11. How is the U.S. use of nuclear weapons In the war 
characterized? 

12. b the importance of U.S. fighting against Japan, fitjm 

the Chinese perspective? » 

1 3. How Is responsibility for the war divided among the 
Japanese leadership, soldiers, and people? 

14. What is the overall tone of the pre World War II and Pacific 
War narrative? 

15. What Is the relationship of China to other Allied and Axis 
powers besides the U.S. and Japan, respectively? 

16. What connections are drawn between Japan and other Axis 
countries? 

17. are missing from the Chinese text treatment 
of this time period? 

18. Which elements of this time period receive the greatest 
emphasis? 

1 9. How objective Is the writing? 

20. What historical and economic reasons are provided for 

China’s, Japan’s, and the United States’ behavior during this 
time period? * 
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C. American Text 

1. How do the American texts characterize the relationships 
between the United States and China, and the United States 
and Japan? 

2. Do what extent do the American texts exaggerate and/or 
minimize Japanese behavior towards the United States and 
China? 

3. What is said about China’s role In World War II? 

4. What language Is used in describing the Japanese attack and 
occupation of Manchuria and Nanjing? 

5. What statistics are provided for Chinese losses and casualties 
in Nanjing? 

6. What evaluation is provided of Chinese Nationalist and 
Chinese Communist resistance to the Japanese during the 
war? 

7. In what manner does the American text comment on 
Japanese and Chinese nadonalsim? 

8. What notions about American attitudes towards Aslan 
culture are revealed? 

9. How is the attack on Pearl Harbor described? 

10. What is the importance given to the U.S. role In the Pacific 
Theater of World War II? 

11. How Is the U.S. use of nuclear weapons described? 

12. What reasons are given for using nuclear weapons and what 
casualties statistics are identified for Hlroshlm and 
Nagasaki? 

13. How Is responsibility for the war divided among the 
Japanese leadership, soldiers, and people? 

14. To what extent Is the United States described as an initiator/ 
reactor to events in pre-World War II Asia and during 
World War U? 

15. What Is the relationship of China to the Allies? 

16. What is the relationship of Japan to the Axis, as described In 
the American texts? 

17. What eleinents are missing hnom the American texts 
treatment of this time period in Asian/ U.S. relatlohs? ' 

18. What elements of this time period, as applied to Asia, 
receive the greatest emphasis? 

19. How objective is the writing/ 

20. What historical, economic, and cultural reasons are 
provided for the behavior of the U.S., Japan, and China 
during this time period? 



o 

ERIC 
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*Students will be assigned concurrent reading in at least 
one text extract each from China, the U.S., and Japan. 

The readings should be divided into four sections: 
1931-1935, 1936-1940, 1941-1944, 1945. These 
correspond to an emphasis on Japan in Northeast China 
and the U.S. response, Japan in Nanjing, Pearl Harbor, and 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Of course, many more events 
are involved, but these will be the primary focus for 
comparison. 

^Students should be reminded that translation is not a 
precise science and some words have no adequate 
translation. 

*Students should be reminded that the Japanese texts are 
used throughout the nation with little variation. There 
are greater varieties of texts found in the P.R.C. but with 
very similar content. U.S. texts have the greatest variety 
of content, but certain themes are still very common. iMl 
of the texts used in this lesson are from the 1990s. 

There are, perhaps, the greatest revisions in the Japanese 
texts on this subject, if one were to compare texts within 
each country from the 1980s to the 1990s. The major 
changes in the Chinese texts concern domestic Chinese 
history although these changes are reflected in the 
treatment of resistance to Japan by China. 

*Each section is best handled by groups of four students 
each who will then discuss similarities and differences. 
Note taking in small groups, both of Individual 
conclusions and group consensus, should be followed by a 
full class discussion of the results. 

*Depending on the grade level and sophistication of the 
students, question lists should be provided by the teacher 
to guide student inquiry into the text comparisons. 

*After all sections have been read, discussed, and 
analyzed, conclusions should be attempted concerning the 



conclusions (hoine schobrs text), should be att^pted. 



III.Materials (Sources) Required: 

♦Text extracts and their translations which follow these 
descriptions. (China, Japan, and U.S.) 

♦Blackboard, flip chart, or overhead projector to record 
small groups and large group conclusions. 

Optional: 



I 



o 
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V. Background Notes 

*In many ways, this lesson(s) Is very sophisticated. It calls for 
an awareness of cultural differences, and at times, subtlety of 
expression. 

♦It must be remembered that only excerpts dealing with 
Asia- United States relations are taken from the United States 
texts. Information on Europe and the European Theater 
of fighting are largely omitted. 

* Furthermore, the Chinese and Japanese texts are highly 
condensed works of writing. Few words are wasted on 
narrative. 

♦In the Chinese case, texts alter both their content and tone to 
reflect present government policies and views on past 
history. For example. Since the P.R.C. Is anxious to 
“reintegrate” Taiwan peacefully In the present day, the most 
recent treatment of “Chaing Kai-Shek” is temperate compared 
to treatment in previous decades’ texts. If one were to look at 
the sections on the Korean War, not Included In this lesson, 
one would find some five to eight sentences, Including a 
notation of 1.1 million Chinese killed In the flghtlng! 
Obviously, the Korean War Is not a popular topic today. 

♦The Japanese texts have long reflected an attitude marked by 
amnesia In their treatment of the Pacific War and China 
policy. Thus, the limited efforts to address these subjects in 
current texts, mark considerable progress from the Japanese 
perspective. Manchuria and Nanjing get only the briefest, 
vaugest mention In most tests since the 1950s, and prior to 
the 1990s. 

♦The translations of the Japanese texts, though prfesslonal, 
leave out certain Japanese passages, perhaps for spacial 
reasons and economy of expression. 

♦The Chinese text translation is amateur, which may result in 
some mistakes. 

VL Evaluatio n /A ssessment) 

A V^uiety df e^Uative measures may be employed depending 
on the number of lessons utilized and the time provided for 
this work. A sample of options Is listed below. 

1. If small group discussions and analysis are utilized, 
evaluations of the groups’ written and oral contributions 
can be assessed. 






v) '/a-Jg 
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2. (Questions can be assigned for individual analysis of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and American texts based on the 
suggested questions in this lesson. 

3. An evaluative essay can be assigned at the end of the lesson 
employing a thesis statement and supporting essay 
regarding the three countries’ treatments of events in Asia 
during this time period 

4. Students can be assigned the task of revising a counoy’s text 
to be either more Inclusive or less culturally biased. 
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(Chinese) High School Text Book- Gaoji Zhongxue Keben 

Shiyonkben (lest version) 

History- Lishi 
First Grade (Grade 10) 

pubUshed 1997— Shanghai Education PubUshers 



Chapter 28 World War H page 105 

World Warn was the largest war in world history. It involved 
84 countries and 1.7 billion people, and it spread throughout Europe. 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania. It was different from World War L It was 
a war caused by Germany, Italy, and Japan, the Axis Poers. The 
whole world was fighting against the Axis Powers. In 1937, Japan 
declared war againstChina; therefore, that started World War II in 
Asia. In 1939 Germany invaded Poland; Britain and France entered 
the war. That started World War II in Europe. In 1941, Germany 
invaded the Soviet Union and Japan bombed Pearl Harbor-that 
spread the war. In 1945 Germany and Japan surrendered and that 
was the end of World War n. The Second WorldWar was a disaster 
for the human race but it ended the Axis Poers and colonialism. 

Lesson 1 Japan Started the War in China 

The July 7th Incident On July 7th, around midnight the 
Japanese used the excuse that one soldier was missing and they had 
to cross the Lugo Bridge (Marco Polo Bridge) to enter the Chinese 
Zone to find the soldier. After being refused by the Chinese, Japan 
invaded China and local Chinese soldiers fought back. The July 7th 
incident was a signal of Japanese Imperialism and war with China. 
The missing Japanese solcUer was gound quickly but it didn’t stop the 
fighting. The Nationalist Government and Beijing’s local government 
officials tried to keep a low profile and let the situation continue. 

The Japanese government decided to send troops to China and 
invaded Beijing and Tanjln. 

(smaller print) Before “July 7th”, Lugo Mdge Incident, the 
Japanese population in the Japanese Zone was about 4000 people, 
including few soldiers, but they were very provocative. In the 
“Chinese Zone”, there was the 29th troop 37, led by Gi Shin Won. 
Those few Japanese soldiers in the Japanese Zone often went to the 
area near the Lugo Bridge to practice shooting with live ammunition. 
In fact, they were obviously trying to have a confrontation. 
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Therefore, on the night of July 7th the ’’missing” soldier reported 
baack to his unit by himself within 20 minutes. This had nothing to 
do with the Chinese. They used this excuse and started a 
confrontation, shooting at the Chinese Zone twice. At firet there were 
a few shots. The second time there were more than ten shots, but 
(page 106) the Japanese said it was the Chinese “firing at them 
illegally”. This is another was that Japanese imperialism was causing 
trouble for the Chinese. At that time, Japan had troops at another 
zone nearby. On July 11th the Japanese called those troops to the 
Chinese Zone, and then called three more groups of soldiers and sent 
them to China 



When Northern China was in 
danger the Nationalist 
Government realized that if they 
didn’t respond, not only Northern 
Chinese Provinces would be in 
Japanese hands, but the 
government would lose credibility. 
The people would throw them out. 
Therefore, Chiang Kaishek only 
accepted part of the negotiation 
with the Communists but refused 
to have aconfrontation with the 
Japanese. On July 17th, he 
assressed the people in Lushan- 
“The Lugo Bridge Incident may be 
the beginning of the war 
between China and japan but it all 
depends on the Japanese 
(Government attitude.” He also 
said “If we start the war that will 
involve the whole country, people 
from North and South, old and 



The Map of the Japanese 
Invasion of China (1937-1940) 

young, everybody has the 
responsibility to defend their 

country so we must be determined to sacrifice everything to save the 
country .” This is the first address by Chaing Kaishek after the 
September 18th Incident (Northeast China, 1931) and also the first 
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time the nationalist Go\ emment showed a strong response to the 
incident. 

But Japanese imperialism didn’t stop there. On July 28th and 
30th, the Japanese took over Beijing and Tianjin. The Chinese 29th’s 

leader Don lin Ga, and the 132nd’s leader both died. That is the 

beginning of the Japanese inv-asion. 

The Formation of the Agreement to Defend China- 

The Alliance to Defeat the Japanese 
The Communist and Nationalist Parties reached an agreement to 
work together to defend China, On the second day of the Lugo Bridge 
Incident, the Chinese Communist Party addressed the people, and 
said “Beijing and Tianjin are in dangeri North China is in dangeri All 
of China in in dangeri Only if the whole nation fights back will we 
have a way out.” On the same ciay, Mao Zedung called Chaing Kaishek 
and expressed his willingness to work with the Nationalists and fight 
back to defind China Because the a Chinese Communist Party 
insisted on fighting back and after much negotiations with the 
nationalist Party, finally the Chinese Nationalists agreed on the 
Seoncd Alliance. That is the formation of the alliance that would 
defeat the Japanese. 



In August 1937, the Nationalist Government recognized the Red 
Army as the 8th Army. In September, the Nationalists officially 
declared the Chinese Communists and the Nationalists Alliance 
Agreement. Before that agreement, the nationalist Government 
agreed to release political prisoners, and many of those Communist 
(page 107) members, including Shan Dren Ru and the seven friends 
were released. After that the two parties reached agreement to 
reorganize the Red Army guerillas to the Nationalist 4th Army. 

•• •• 

The Strategic Defending Period 



(page 108) 

•• •• 

(page 109) 

Mao Zedong’s “Long War Theory" and the Base for Defending 
China 



(page 110) 

The Japanese Atrocities in China 

The Japanese Imperialism implemented the Destroy China 
Policy, and they performed so many terrible actions in China. On 
August 15, 1937, the Japanese Government addressed the Chinese 
people, “The hope of the Empire is Japan and China allied.. ..Japanese 
and Chinesei in Nfenchukuo can all be prosperous.” At that time 
Northeast China had been a Japanese colony for six years and now 
they were asking the rest of China to become a Northeast China, and 
the Japanese proposal for alliance is obviously showing the world 
their desire to commit aggression. 

(page 111) 

Wherever the Japanese went they destroyed every thing. The 
most despicaable thing is the Nanjing NIassacre. 
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(page 110) 

The Japanese Atrocities in China 

The Japanese Imperialism implemented the Destro\- China 
Policy, and they performed so many terrible actions in China. On 
August 15, 1937, the Japanese Government addressed the Chinese 
people, “The hope of the Empire is Japan and China allied.. ..Japanese 
and Chinese in Manchukuo can all be prosperous.” At that time 
Northeast China had been a Japanese colony for sL\ > ears and now 
they were asking the rest of China to become a Northeast China, and 
the Japanese proposal for alliance is obviously showing the world 
their desire to commit aggression. 

(page 111) 

Wherever the Japanese went they destroyed every thing. The 
most despicable thing is the Nanjing Massacre. 

After World War II the international court said that “they 
estimated during the first six weeks of the Japanese invasion of 
Nanjing and the nearby area, more than 200,000 people were 
murdered.... This number does not include the bodies burned by the 
Japanese or thrown into the river, or killed by others unaccounted 
for means.” At that time the German representative in Nanjing said 
that it wasn’t just a few people who committed the massacre, it was 
the whole criminal action of the Japanese Army . This report called 
the Japanese invasion actions, those of a “group of beasts.” 

The Japanese general, Iwane Matsui, was responsible for the 
Nanjing Massacre. Later he was hung by the International Court. 

The leader of the Japanese 6th troop, who at the time was controlling 
Nanjing, was later sent back to Nanjing and executed. These are iron 
cases which no one can dispute. Twenty years after World War n, 
some Japanese wanted to erase this history of the Nanjing Massacre. 
Several times they have tried to deny the existence of the Nanjing 
Massacre. That is impossible. American, German, and other 
independent countries had witnesses to the massacre, and they all 
have written records. The Japanese soldiers had killing competitions. 
At that time a Japanese reporter took pictures published in 
newspapers. We have pictures and written records. Some Japanese 
soldiers kept their own diaries and they also recorded these 
massacres. We now have Memorial Hall in Nanjing and collected 
many records and evidence. Many decent Japanese tour the 
Memorial Hall and sincerely express their regret and also thev hope 
for China and Japan to be friends. 



The Japanese invaders used Chinese to rule or to destroy other 
parts of China. The Japanese found many anti-government 
politicians and generals. They started a puppet regime in 1937 with 
Wang Ka Ming and called it the “Chinese Temporary Government”. 
The next year they had Leong Hon Gi start a puppet government 
called “The Improving Government”. 

Japanese forced Chinese people to bow to Japanese soldiers. 
People who refused to bow would be punished. This was an insult to 
the Chinese. 

International Reactions to the War in China 

Britain and the United States did not want to see Japan take 
over China but they hoped they could have the Japanese declare war 
on the Soviet Union. At the same time, they were focused on the war 
in Europe. So, before Shanghai was involv^ in war, they wanted to 
have Shanghai as a non-military zone. After Shanghai was in war, 
the Japanese navy declared all the Chinese coastline closed. That 
caused the British and Americans to accept it. The Nationalist Party 
had great hope in America. They hoped that the Americans would 
speak for them and put pressure of the Japanese. On November 3, 
1937, the nine countries agreement was signed and they discussed 
the Japanese invasion of China. Chiang Kaishek ordered the people in 
Shanghai to resist in order to earn some support and empathy from 
the international community. He ordered the Shanghai Army to 
resist but the result was not only the loss of Shanghai but also the 
Japanese went beyond the defense line. The meeting in 
didn’t have any results. The Japanese found out that America didn’t 
have the desire to stop them. That made the Japanese more 
confident in the goal of taking over China. 

There was no law preventing Americans from doing business 
with the Japanese. The Japanese imported much gasoline and heavy 
metals. The Chinese had much money deposited in America It was 
enough to buy fighter planes but they didn’t have the ability to 
transport them. There was no way to purchase war materi^ from 
America Except for a few loans, China did not get any support from 
these two countries. 
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Early in the war, the only help China recei\ ed was from the 
So\1et Union. On August 21, 1937, China and the Soviet Union signed 
a no invasion agreement. The Soviet Union gave China much 
(page 112) equipment including ammunition, fighter planes, tanks, 
and so on. Our first troops were formed by using the equipment 
provided by the Soviet Union. Before 1941 the supply planes were 
from the Soviet Union and the U.S.S.R. also sent some army 
\ olunteers and pilots to China. 

The world supported China defending itself and they all 
witnessed the Shanghai War. The world praised Chinese soldiers’ 
brax eness. The Communist members in the United States and 
Canada asked (H. N. Bethune 1890-1939) to lead nurses and doctors 
into China to help the wounded. They showed us a high order of 
internationalism and after a while, China earned more support from 
around the worlci 

T hinking and Practicing 

1. According to the text, find out the important incidents in the war 
for defending China and list them chronologically. 

2. Think about the idea “Now Japanese intend to erase the Nanjing 
Massacre from history.” Think about this; what are the reasons for 
this? 



Lesson 2 Britain and France and the European War 

The German Invasion of Austria, and the British and French 
Alliance 

(page 113) 



Criticism of Chamberlain Accepting 
the Agreement 



The Munich Agreement 
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(page 114) 



Chamberlain, Hitler, Mussolini, 
Munich Agreement 

The British, French, and Soviet Negotiations and the Non- 
aggression Pact Between Germany and the Soviet Union 

(page 115) Lesson 3 World War n Spreads to Europe and 

Africa 

Germany Invades Poland and the “Phony War” 

(page 116) 



Germany Invading Poland 

Germany Invades Northern and Western Europe, and the 
French Lose 

(page 117) 



The French Maginot line 



“Evacuation at Dunkirk” 



ri r\ 
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Germany Invading Paris 



(page 118) 



The British War and German Invasion of Southern Europ>e 
(page 119) 



London Street Scene After tte Bombing 



Nfep of the German Axis Power . Expanding 



(page 120) 



The Nfap of Europe and Africa in World War D 
Africa Battlefield in the Early Confrontation 
(page 121) 

Lesson 4 The European War Explodes After China 
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The Anti-nationalist in the War 



(page 122) 

(page 123) The Red Army Becomes the Main Fighting Power 
(page 124) 

(page 125) China is the Factor Stopping Japan from Going 
North or South 



(page 126) 
(page 127) 



Think and Practice 

1. According to the text book, the Nationalist Party, three times tried 
to defeat the Communists. State the three times and what happened, 
events time what happened 



1st time 
2nd time 
3rd time 

2. Why did Chiang Kaishek’s government at first agree to ally with 
the Communist Party and then change his mind? What did the 
Communist Party do when the Nationalists tried to eliminate them 
and what were the results? 

Lesson 5 The Expansion of World War II and the Turning 
Points 

The War Between the Soviet Union and Germany Explodesr- 
Moscow in War 

(page 128) 



November 7, 1941 German Axis was Firing at 
Russians hut Soldiers in Red Square were 
Continuing their Traditional Marching 



CHAPTER 28 WORLD WAR II (Continued) 

(page 129) 

In July, 1940, japan started the invasion of Southeast Asia and 
believed that by taking over Southeast Asia that it could complete 
their goal of “Greater Asia Organization”. Soon after July, Japan took 
northern India. After the beginning of the war between the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany, japan took over Thailand and the southern part of 
India. 

Germany started the Invasion of western Europe. It was the 
win over the French which especially gave the Japanese Axis power 
a “power boost” and “great opportunity”. Japan then decided to 
Invade Southeast Asia’s British and French colonies because of their 
natural assets (resources). Right after the war between the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany exploded, the Japanese Royal Meeting passed a 
resolution “to adjust Japan to World Affairs: Rules and Methods to 
Greater Imperialism”. They claimed that to build a “Greater Asia 
Organization”, they must take over Southeast Asia. They also said 
that they would pay any price to have Southast Asia, even Including 
the preparation of a war to fight against British, French, or Russian 
resistance. But Japan lost twice on picking a fight with Russia. They 
finally gave up the “Go North” strategy. 

The Japanese “Go South” strategy sent a direct warning to the 
British and Americans. Its Invasion endangered both British and 
American Interests in the Pacific. The British were busy fighting the 
war In Europe and did not respond right away. American became 
japan’s #1 enemy. Japanese started to “talk” and negotiate with 
Americana while preparing to fight against them at the same time. 

In October, 1941, a new leader took over the japanese military and 
hastened the process, on December 1, in the Royal Meeting, the 
Emperor authorized the decision to declare war against British, 
America, and the Netherlands. He set the date. 

On December 7, 1941, the Japanese navy and marine forces 
Invaded Pearl Harbor, severely da^ging America’s stations In the 
Pacific. 

Japanese intelligence did a thorough job researching and 
planning the bombing of Pearl Harbor. They collected maps and 
activity schedules. Northern Pacific and Hawaii weather, and other 
detailed Information. Under a highly kept secret operation, the 

Japanese Marine Admiral ordered the invasion. He 

ordered a special group of six submarines to report to the Thousand 
Islands. After twleve days of sailing, they reached Pearl Harbor’s 
north sea, 230 miles from Pearl Harbor. Japanese Marshall 



ordered the operation according to the plan, 
(page 130) 



The Japanese Navy bombing Pearl Harbor 

The Americans did not expect the bombing and lost a great 
deal to the bombing. On December 7, 1941, Japan’s six fighter planes 
took off from a submarine. Those pilots signaled “Tiger! Tiger! 

Tiger!” Right after they read the signals, another 183 fighter planes 
took off and headed to Pearl Harbor. They another 171 fighter 
planes joined the operation. America lost ten ships, 180 fighter 
planes, and 4500 lives. Japan lost 6 submaries, 29 fighter planes, 
and 200 deal or wounded. 

The Pearl Harborbombing is the beginning of the war in the 
Pacific. On the same day, Japan Invaded American, British, and Dutch 
colonies in the Pacific. Netherlands declared war against Japan. The 
next day, the 8th, America and Britain joined the Netherlands, 

On the 8th, japan Invaded Hong kong. On the 9th, the Chinese 
government officially declared war against Japan, Germany, and 
Italy. World War II now expanded over the world. 

In half a year, Japan took over Guam, Hong Kong, Malasia, the 
Philippines, Singapore, Burma, Indonesia, and more. 

The Formation of the Anti-Axis Alliance 

The Invasion of the world by the Axis Poers-Japan, Germany, and 

Italy, stirred up the whole world. 



(page 131) 



(page 131) 



Asia Pacific Area Map During World War II 

At the end of 1939, America modified its “third country” status 
and allowed the British and French to purchase arms power from 
America. After the French lost to the Germans, Germany controlled 
Europe. Japan decided to “Go South”. America was caught in the 
middle. In the fall of 1940, America decided to control Europe’s 
situation first and then help Asian countries. They started to supply 
and help the British to fight against Germany. In march, 1941, 
America passed a policy that promised to support and help the 
British and those countries that had been fighting against the Axis 
power. The Americans and the British moved toward an alliance. 

The war of the U.S.S.R. and Germany, and the war in the Pacific 
helped the formation of an Anti-Axis Alliance. 

After the war between the U.S.S.R. and Germany exploded, 
Churchill and Roosevelt announced their help for the Soviets. Stalin 
thanked them for their support in a radio address to the nation. The 
U.S.S.R. then joined the American and British Alliance. 

In July, 1941, the U.S.S.R. and Britain signed an agreement on 
fighting the German Alliance. 

In August, 1941, Roosevelt and Churchill met in the Atlantic 
and addressed the world; the “Atlantic Agreement (Charter)” would 
try to destroy the Nazi government and rebuild the world with 
peace. Soon after the announcement of the “Atlantic Agreement”, 
the U.S.S.R. announced its concurrence with the Atlantic Agreement’s 
basic rules and policy. It then became the goal of anti-fascist people. 

(page 132) 

In late September, early October, Soviet., American, and British 
leaders met in Moscow, and signed an agreement The U.S.A and 
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Britain wouid provide arms and suppiies to the Soviets; The U.S.S.R. 
wouid provide America and Britain with its resources and materiais. 

In January, 1942, the representatives of America, Britain, the 
U.S.S.R., China, and 26 other countries signed and announced the 
“United Nations Declaration” In Washington. It promised these 
countries to use available resources and materi^s to fight against 
Fascists. It was the formation of the Anti-fascist Union. 

The formation of an Anti-Fascist Union not only strengthened 
the cooperation of the world in fighting against the Axis Powers, it 
also was the forefather of the future United Nations. 

Midway Island 

Midway island is located northwest of Pearl Harbor. The 
Japanese attempted to take over Midway Island and turn it into a 
Japanese naval base. They tried to lure Americans to fight but this 
time the Americans decided its war plan and planned ahead. 

In June, 1942, Japan invaded Midway Island but was defeated 
by America. The Japanese lost four submarines. Japan then changed 
to fighting a defensive strategy, midway Island fighting then 
became the turning point of the war in the Pacific. 

American Fighter Planes Bombing Japanese Ships. 

From August, 1942 to February, 1943, Americans and Japanese 
fought over the islands southeast of the Solomon Islands in the South 
Pacific. Japan was defeated by America and lost a huge amount of 
manpower and fighter planes 

(page 133) 

The Battle for Stalingrad 
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(page 134) 



The Russian Army Surrounded the German Army at 
Stalingrad 



(page 135) 



The Fighting at Stalingrad. The Soviet Army Took 
Back the Last German Position 

The Fighting in Alamin, Egypt 

(page 136) 



Montgomery 



Lesson 6 The World Fights Back at the Axis Powers- 
The Impact and Results 

The Success of the Allies in North Africa and Itaiy 



(page 137) 



Tank Battle-U.S.S.R- and Germany 

1943 Pacific Battlefield 

The Cairo Meeting and the Meeting in Iran 
(page 138) 



Chlang Kalshek, F.D.R., Churchill, Madame Song Mel Un 
at the Alliance Meeting (Cairo) 



Stalin, F.D.lt, Churchill at the Meeting 
Normandy and the Release of France 



(page 139) 



Allies Invade Normandy-- 
Europe 



Starts the Second Front in 



(page 140) 

War Development in Aisa Between 1944-1945 

From 1944 until August of 1945, Alliances in Asia had three 
war zones: the Pacific, Burma, and China. 

Americans in the Pacific took control of several islands from 
February through June, 1944. They took over Guam. The Japanese 
were forced to go back to the Philippines, Taiwan, and the Japanese 
Islands. They developed a defensive line across a thousand islands. 
The Philippines was the southern point of the Japanese defense line 
and became everyone's focus. In October, 1944, the Japanese Navy 
was badly defeated in a naval battle in the Philippines. In 1945, the 
Americans secured the Philippines and went as far as the Japanese 
Islands. 

Japan lost three battleships and hundreds of airplanes in one of 
these battles. After they were defeated by the Americans, many 
Japanese soldiers and officers killed themselves. For the Japanese 
“the great plan for the Japanese Navy was shattered.” After several 
battles, America was as close to the Japanese mainland as possible. 
They bombed Tokyo and surrounding cities. The cultural center, 
Kyoto, was saved because of a Chinese professor’s suggestion of 
saving Japanese treasures. 

At battlefields in Burma, the Chinese, British, and American 
Allianace gained great successes. In January, 1945, they suilt the 
“Ten-man Road”: a route that finally allowed American support to be 
transported from India to Kuan-Ming City. 



(page 141) 



From 1942-1945, the Japanese lost nearly three hundred 
thousand soldiers. Chinese soldiers gained great weapons support 
from the alliances and won important battles. American Navy 
support also had a significanace. 

in China, Communist Party soldiers also won various battles. 
They killed nearly two hundred thousand Japanese soldiers. In 
1944, they began to recover some cities from the Japanese. 

But in a bigger picture, the Chinese seemed to lose other 
provinces to Japanese control. The Japanese gathered hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and took control of the Chinese rail lines from 
northeast to southeast. The Japanese were also able to do so by 
defeating the Nationalists’ Army. The corruption in the Nationalist 
Party weakened the army operation and brought shame to the 
country. 

In April, 1945, the Japanese tried to take down a navy base in 
the south but was defeated. From that point on, the Nationalists 
started to fight back and recovered Kwong-Xi and several cities 
down south. 
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(page 143) 

Japan Surrenders to the Alliance 

In July and August of 1945, the leaders of the U.S.S.R., the 
U.S.A., and Great Britain met in Germany. Stalin, Truman, and 
Churchill signed an agreement on handling German issues and also 
discussed the Japanese problem. On July 26, 1945, China, the United 
States, and Britain addressed the world and suggested that Japan 
give up the war. 

On July 28, the Japanese Prime Minister Susuki publicly 
declined to surrender. They then claimed that they would fight back. 

The Japanese decided to use Nanjing, Beijing, and Wuhan as 
bases and formed a defensive line. They started to dig underground 
shelters and prepared to fight the Alliance. 

On August 6th, America dropped the first atom bomb on Japan. 
On August 8th, the U.S.S.R. declared war against Japan and marched 
into northeastern China where the Japanese had taken over earlier. 

In September, Mao addresed the Chinese people about “the last fight 
to bring down the Japanese.” After his call, Chinese people fought 
hard against the Japanese invaders. On August 9th, America 
dropped another bomb on Nagasaki. On the 14th, the Japanese 
Empire called for a meeting of the higher officials and decided to 
surrender to the Alliance. On the 15th, the Emperor made a radio 
address to the people that Japan decided to “stop fighting, stop the 
war.” On September 2, 1945, the Japanese signed a surrender 
document on the U.S. ship Missouri. Now World War II was officially 
ended. The fascists were completely defeated. 

After eight years of fighting, we finally won the war. We 
recovered all the cities and regions that were occupied by the 
Japanese before and during the war. This war made a very big 
impact on Chinese history. The Chinese Communist Party was the 
reason that the Chinese won the war. CCP soldiers threw their lives 
on the line to save the nation. We killed 1.5 million Japanese 
soldiers. This war was won by CCP leadership and determination. 
The Chinese must not forget about this throughout the future 
generations. 



Atomic Bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima 

The Impact of the End of World War II 

World War II is so far the most devastating war in human 
history. Japan, Germany, and Italy started this war so they could 
take control of regional resources, markets, and the world. Eighty- 
four countries all over the world were involved in this war. 

The international affairs also changed greatly. After Germany 
and Italy were defeated, Britain and France were left weakened by 
the war. European countries were no longer the strong powers in the 
world. The U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. were now the powerful countries. 

Because of the defeat of the Axis Powers, some countries in 
Europe converted to Socialism. Colonialism was totally shattered, and 
now to avoid another war in this world became the most important 
subject. 

World War II has not only had an impact on world economics, 
it also has stimulated the revolution of technology. The third 
technological revolution happened near the end of World War II. 

World War II was a time in history that connot be forgotten or 
erased. Billions of people lost their relatives in the war. Although 
World War II is a part of the past, the Chinese people have not yet 
forgotten it. War teaches and educates the Chinese people and we 
don’t want it to happen again. 
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Among the chief decisions agreed upon b> the Big Three (UK, USA and USSR) in ihe YaJta* 
conference were these: ( 1 ) About Gcni'jns . to defeat Germany tliorouglily and force them to sunender 
unconditional!)-; to establish four-power (American. British. Russian, with France being the founh power) 
occupation zones for postw ar Gennan) ; to punish Nazi war criminals severely and eliminate fascism 
completely; and to initiate th.e principle to rerp.rite; (2' Tl:e v.r cf USSR to Japn. USSR agreed to enter 
die war against Japan ui three month.« after Germany’s defeat; receiving occupation areas in the East in 
return; (3) About UN. To found conference for the UN to be held in Sar. Francisco on April 25 , 1945; and 
(4) About a guarantee of reprcsenlaii’- e emmen! in Polr-nd. 

The Yalta Conference was extremely imponant d'jring the war. It played a very positive role of 
the final defeat Germany and devised a scheme for die post-war world. But part of the agreements came 

from poliucs and deals among big pc-.\ ers and tmmed on: tc be h-a.-mful to other countries in tenns of their 
so\ereignr>- and interest. 

In Apnl 1945 die Allies made a strong anack up-e.r. die uonliem Italy. On April 28 Mussolini was 
executed by the Italy guerrilla. (Mussohra in pise fieri cn April 2.5 and was captured by die Italy guerriUa 

on Apnl 27.) On April 29, the Gemuns staiio.aed in luh- were surrendered and the Allies conquered die 
whole Italy. 

In Germany, the Allies crossed the Phane in March 1945. In AprU the Allies surrounded and 
anmihib'cd die Ruhr Gentians. The 1 msians tegar. tlic Berlin b.iriie. On April 26, die Russians and the 
rtl.ies met at die Elbe and then die Russians continued dieir drive into die Berlin City. 

At 5 o'clock in the cam. cn Ayr! !6. I'Ui. thcRusstans uncertite command of KXX bomhorried the 

Oerma..s m O.oumi.os vfcanr.cn: and v. h,-^ haru. to eradicate the faccisi.e. Over a hundred of 

po\u:r I OG’billion-kilowdt ^cjrrhl-'rt'ir * u . u . , ■ , , r- 

■ • ■■ ‘ ■ • ‘ u u/-.; rju, ccl ( icmic/u. TanJit^rs and 

infantty made on attack at me. sometime. Dttnno that day and mpn the Rusha,, sent 6550 bombers and launched 

more than 1.230 thousand bombs. The Russians broke through the German defense line on Apnl 1 7 and entered into 
thif Berlin C try on April 2 7. 

On April 30, 1940, Hitler committed suicide and Russians put their red flag on the roof of the 
German Parliament Building. The remainder resistance of Germans collapsed on Mav 2, 1945 and 

Germany surrendered uiicondidonally on Mav S. The in Europe ended with the fmal fall of fascist 
Germany. 

Potsdam Agreement and Japanese .Surrender 

Between July 17 and August 2. 194.^. the pnncipjl Allies of Word War II (the U S., the USSR, 
Great Bmain) to clarify and impleiiier.i agreem-nt.s previously re.ich.ecl ;it the Yalta Conference. The chief 
pardcipams were President Truman, Premier Sialin, ai-d Prime MirJsier Churchill (who was replaced by 
Attlee after Churclull’s Conserx-alive Party lost the Bmish election). On July 26 the conference not only 
signed die Potsdam Agreement but also strongly urged Japan to surrender uncondidonaJly and 
reempliasizcd that the conditions stated in Cairo Declaraiior. iims; be earned out. 

On July 28, the Japanese Premier dcchircd thcii refusal to accept die Potsdam Agreement, and the 
ascist Japanese crazily exclaimed that they would continue to fight until they conquered die condnental. 
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The Japtimse uy« going lo hoUjhst to thi suirowtding regions o/AhnJing. Beijing and Wuhan In theT 

Shanghai a.d Kanjing urea they planned to build n:ore d^nse .ovks in order taught the decishe bank against U,e 
landhtg USA an?tx 

On August 6, the USA dropped die first atoimc bomb on Hiroshima. 

The i'SA government raised 2.S00 million dollars for iJ,e development of three atomic bombs in the more 
than dneeyea,. research and production from -hiO thousand people including engineers artd specialists. The tentattve 
atomic bomb wasjirs, successfully esalorkd in Sr.v Mesico. US. On .-kgust 6 the US largest B-29 bomber carried an 
atomic bomb named lirrle bey" and .tronped it at u heigh: cflG.OOO meters over Hiroshima at a quarter past tight 
o -clock. After fifty second.^, the "link boy " e.pialcd a: a height of over (66 meters. At a moment, the ciy v^s 
covered in dark miisiiroom-like clouds. The explosive paver of the. atomic bomb was about 20.000 T/V/: Among 

245.000 people, n the city. 92.000 died. 57.000 were wounded and 14.000 disappeared arul among 76.000 buildings. 

45.000 were totally destroyed and 27.000 were partially destrcyc.i. 

On August 8, the ioviet Union declared war on Japan and on August 9. die Red Army began to 
march into Manchuria (northeast China) whicii was occupied by Japanese. 

At m.idnight on August 9. the Ked.4,7ny consisting of more than 1.570.000 people, and 5500 tanks and 3400 
airplane atiacked (he JapontiSi^ in four wavs 

On August 9 Mao Zhetong caLcd up all ilie Chinese for the final attack against Japanese. And the 
same day US dropped anodier atomic bomb cn Nauas.nki. Japan announced its suirer.der on August 14 and 
the Japanese Empire broadcast die de ;la.m'jcn of iis sunerder on August 15. The Japanese surrendered 

lormally aboard US Missouri in Tck>.> Ba> cn September 1 1945, dicreby bringing to an end die costliest 
war in histor\\ 

On the September 2 m.:,nung aroard US S liseouri ihc represerAutiv-s from the Allie.^, General Douglas 

A j ionpetHA:gjye,m Lr,r:e. r.r.i rep-, from other cou?:tnes irnolvect in the War 

were present at the Japanese signing the sun erder 

On September 9 the Japanese also signed its surrender in Uanjiang and the total of more than 1.280.000 
Japanese surrendered in China. 



Tlie cigJu ^ears hard battle agains: Japanese ended and the lost lerritory after the 1894 War was 
completely recovered. The victory' resulted mainly from die Ctiiiiesc Communist Party' who became the 
suppomng power for uniting die wlujle laiion and the Chinese w ho had established more powerful self- 
defense strength than ever before. The Chinese arms resisted and checked over two thirds of the Japanese 
army so that the strain upon the Allies was greatly lessened. Dining die bloody battles against the Japanese 
fascists (he Chinese wiped out more than 1.500,000 Japanese soldiers, about seventy percent of Japanese 
cisunllics suffered m the War II. Th.ii played a decisiie role in die complete defeat over die Japanese. The 
victones came after e.xtreine difficulties .and cost the Chinese too much. Wc, generation after generation, 
will never forget i(! 

The consequences and influences of the World War II 

The World Wtn II h^s been ilie biggest war in die hisioiy of mankind. Japanese, German and 
Italian fascists launched this war for die pillage of the w orld s resources and markets, the occupation of 



more regions ardscizorc of ihe powers in U, eWorld. Thercwere 170 million people in eigl.ty-four - 

countnes and regions (about eiglm- percent of the u crld pcpulntton tlton) involved in the u ar. 

th^ , coniPOsition. As a result of 

thv terrible defeat of Gennany and Italy and tlte weakenedness of British and France, the international 

panem. Which the powers in E-rrope bad gov-erned Otc ucrld no longer e.xisted. The USA and USSR 

evaniv t e two neu superpoucr^ and me system from tiie Yalta Conference was established, which was 
the new pattern of the post-war two e.xtremes. 

The LSA. Bntish a.td USSR es;.^b!:shed Tne YaUa system at the later stage of the World War U Based on 

aljairs. ° " ^ ° ^orld and all the httemational 

On the 0 Jier itar.d tiie victories of tlte people against the fascism changed the international poliucs 
great y. TTe fase.sm was devastatinglv defeated: a nuntber of communist nations appeared in Europe and 
Asta and tb.e socialist power was becoming ever stronger. Nations in Asia, Africa and LaUn America 
aurened numerous democratic movements and old colonies of imperialists erumbled so that another new 
world war was avoided, that became the distinct topic fer the post-war international politics. 

Sconejur the World War UjasUst v.ar crintmds stood trial by the Allies military court irt Nuremberg 

^'>'o!uru Ktr:ur,i Iv.cre- ; .. / * • • 

; • ■ •' -•••• •xvro,. .itrjeen omersgot life. Tm sometime foreign ministers 

Shtgenor, Togo and.Kfamnn. Shigemitsu. .v,v 

•U,. c™.,, 

- ‘n the number one. arcnminals list a, the ''<ept questtoning and st^^^^^ 

war metuaed m the last Other .or criminals .V VV ard ullV ue-c . ■'ets^d short!- ■ f- l ^ ^ 

/V.Sor?/7/- ■ , they. ere sentenced. Besides 

dir-a re >^.'-Ouma .ere sentenced lo death including XXX .ho had major 

reac nonary. He .as declared not guilty, a.ij eeen treated as an honorable guest. 

The World War II has profound influcrcc on the de-. elopment of science and technology and 

world economy. The third science and technology revolution occurred at the end of the war and after the 

war. Naiion-monopolized capitalism advanced widely and rapidly ; the producUon and capital 

^lion was reavliing at even greater degree; tiic economy between nations was more and more 
interv'cned and interdependent. 

The otiginal morluation of the titad scie-:-e -.tnd technology .-solution .as the mtlUaty needs at the .ar. Its 
irajor sciences, i.e. electronic computers, aiounc energe-and aeronautical technology, 

^■ere evolved from the improvement and application of the military- science and technology. 
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The wr aho forced goveniniems to control and iniofere the econnmv riohih. 

mun^nono! contraries uosJlouM q/ter ,he ucr. ' ^ ^ '' 

o Id Kni' ™ "«S' »«e 

uorld. N^llions and millions of people have lost tJ.cir friends or rclafives. 

lOUMOmillicy, dollars 

dan, age of n, ore than oOO.OOO million. CasnaHies in d,e u-ar ioiated ,o ntore U.on 90 miUion CHin 

'norc 35 million cj,dUS^Rccwa’he,. ~n Chmese casuclnes ^re 

ohers. ^’^!^‘>:'Gernan,mpnsnni,d.icrn,red and hilled milhontirdr-^n-e 6 ,rnn^^ , , r ^ 

to 1 1 null, on. ho. ere kWed TheJac.-es , People e^alrou, 7 nUUion 

r„/:; : 

. o,n,cn. ^.cn -o, se .iiev used hre (.htnese tor i!,e inal ,f germ ^reapen. 

^ ''• *' ‘s ^ lesson to the people and die 

his..,,. ,s . l«so„ ,. 0,0 people, „e „o, elte ,Pe |,is:„„. „f ,i,e „orlo „,o ,p oeple,. This i, eo„o,o, 
profound effect after the World Wax I [. 



Think and Exercise 

T Based or. the t?.';: si-nm.’-- ■■• • <•-... ;., 

... at the later stage of t^^ 

\.cr!d V.ar II and ilic- agreeme.nis fron; tiiesc conferences: 



Suminar, the con.seqnence of the Yalta conf: 



rcnce. 



n e anti-Na 7 . east and west fields dunng the World War II. the Allies made their contributions. 

at some of the western scholars ignored the effons n.ndc by Chinese in the east field and 

overstated the roles of the west field and the role of the USA in the Pacific. This is not tnie. 

Roosevelt s comment was fair. He once privately talked to his son about China, "Without 

China . .Japan could easily conquer Australia, and then India... and then tlic mid-cast... and 

cooperate tnth Germany for attacks from both sides at a large scale. If they met at the east tlie 

USSR would be completely separated They would eat Egypt ax.d cut tlie path cross 

MediLrranean. Roosevelt believed that if it were the case to defeat fascists would cost much 
more. 

Do yoo pg,« „i,|, Rpospvei,., pp„,i„„, ^ ^ 

jcsparcli explain.in more deuils die importapl posllion and role ol'llie China lield. 
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i'JSt?:. 1959- 1969 ^{£ftSfi.§J. >xaiP/,ap 
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jB-+yyg 










,M 40 !jijj ^ ^ ^j$ ^ 







, ■. -. 02 > 
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- 1.^31, t’n 2700 1733 t/l ,6000 

915 sn<^^,4i4 4 tiff a. 

AX f^ 0^.1940 ^ 9 ^ 

1940 ^ 10 ^ -1941 ¥ 5 




1941 

^1J . , j||]^T3E6^»r3E!n E ,ih^Ji®-tti:lHlfiJSc±. 

mm¥^ 1941 ¥ 

Igl®. 

12(D) 
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1940 ^ 7-9^ t . * :? 



a # ^ « 23 

PWi^«*Ksiit5:Maj.ffe(nwia^7wat^siEAW.S]tt-z:at-RiaBtg$^s*ffi»TW 

5i,&p]«awiSSij4ai^. 

0fiaiA%iaLMa±AW%«ai^. 



er«i^ai!i«iwf^ffl. 

SR:^iija«.*®SKr#aad±flsa«i3i.T 1938 ^ 12 

f#g, ?):¥.* H7|c«Ag|f«J±^S. 1940 ^ 

^ ^ 4r S A R . ft ii - ^ ife iP f!T ^ ft 6^ “ * ^ ^ . 2 <# 2 ^ ^ « W ii # 

S^t4»±ST B t4iRB WR-P«*R J^9^^ft>9^^ Af 

1944 #.2«2^B*^ 
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150 



. RA(Tffl) > -jpg 



Ji * T S :«r W ^ ft ffi * Ais . ii ^ j® f5j . 

2 B :T « ^ I “ -fc -fc » t - i.:i t tt .$ . it i!v 4 b r-T « . IE A * i/. » . (B ^ Tij- 1^ ^ it 
^ . B A ^ i| ^ 14- i? ± ^ B z£ iT ^ f<7 ./' ^ ^ ■5T 7^ i35 f, ib l »1 J? , ii^ i:J ,U, 1 939 

^tlBil3rmi^.it^n$^ 1940 #• 7 B ? i£ .ift ^ S g . ft t t ^ . 

T «! . ikia m A t 0 \ f a 

# 6<j A K ^ ^ * Si: g Bl ^ ^ . Ji ^ t ^ K tfj M W ff -If tff , (B -J^ * ^ rfh H -3? 

1940 ^3 ^seata^/^^*iiT, 

SR 1939 #• 1 ^ 

t.i|ii7<PRW#«^ts*r4^;i)^t#. ^♦.BR*44-4i^'##t/*«A.il'litd;?t flri« 

d; 1# « A )? 4 b 9^ “ S # * A i« S 6^ - a S> * - ^ ^ ^ ^ t f il fi ^ tT . « 6^ in. R ^ ?(r 

7 -T-€.?!^®,iIyS,)?4b^f4|feS^SRjj[:¥>i^^iSjA«^)jt's*j^^^itjJ^. 1940 ^ 3 ^ .AJ|^ 
K^iik'n z ^ 3 sfiit^w-'ABL^i^m. 

1 9 4 0 ¥ tk ♦ a K X ^ ^ ^ s ^ j 0 , ii g ^ ^ ^ ^ tfc ^ 

loTfA.m^sEmta^^im^T^K. 1941 

A^¥.9tawWAR^ 5 A.fiii 3 tfit^^itksi 50 yA.kb+#rt tfiBt 

« 9 ^ ir ^ 4t A # # . # 5 4# B ^ A ;t 77 ijfe i A * A i i+ ^ R . A R ^ ^ 1 4: ft X is * ft 

— W ^ ^ k ^ a ,^j^M7] ^.1 . 1940 i^- 10 ^ 19 B ,f^£tt. & 

W iE « # « 4 9^ ^ X . lit * li * « , 1^ « H ^ “ 1^ t " . « * X 5 9^ ft t fP 5 -It . 

1941 # 1 ^ 4 B «A#tt44-s#ib )fe. 6 B .^7?#»AtaB. 7 B 
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^ . s.ar^sp ; f^ Bt.,.(^ ^ S'*iR.‘i:^s^i:,..^;^^ 

v5Li5^^(^$t0 

B K 1 4c ,*5 it 4« ij![ • . ;r ^ ^ . T \ 7 # 4€ « ♦ t » +§ .: ifl .?. ift ) t (it ^ ii^ s^ Jfr iil it 

® R t ISihii^ •* ^-f ^^-[: ./^ a ^ - 

1;<7 ii, . . . ■ . 

^ fl.ift B ^:)t«^rt^^i2t®R.j(t?5< >t> • W.^li ¥ IS A i&^. & 

t a ^i£. 1940 #10 ^ 

^ 4i 7 f 4^ i ..» 5« « ^ 26 B . it 89 fl? -fe c|F ift ;5 :j< JE . It O ¥ >^4t 4 

K t iiK . 

^ f^iS* . i7i»W ?* . 




^^^«!f!t4.Sfl:^^gA.*A8ai!i8[.H* 1941 

19^0 ^ M . 0 ¥ . ft i ,t. 44 ? ^ i|> ft « K. .4# 4 . i « jif « « yt 

'?‘4ffl.t^. $.!!{. '•4f- . .. •, •, 

t ^ 4ii E)^. t ->^4' 1939 4 9 1 10 . B ¥ 42 T^ffta, S9i1fi: 

i?^S54. tf-:K:^±f 1941 #. 9 2 10 ^ . s » = ;l:^ 1941 4 12 ^ 2 

1942 41 ^. it B ?lPS#lijrjeft4^.4flJ4i4.43iEB9tti^«:^^Si^. 

S^tX.rtHT^PSW©. 0?fl2f^A^6<jfi* 
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« RSb(T») « 



^ S • P :S ^ . lin ± it ^ , It ^ IS . id ^ ^ ^ le A ^ f ^ ^ 0 ^ 

4’fal. It^tSiAWR^il.^tB 

20 tit s AKi^^iailf^^tr*^— X “ 

Mw 1938 ^^^®,5IJ 1940 ^8 

. is.^ 1939 ^4 B?»27^ffl&^ 

ft A.ft Ajt7^5!l¥.1[ttr^7 700 ^A.4iI]S.|?^iftii>4''!.$#?Si5,-f 1939 #• 5 ^ ^ ^ 
Wffl Afife:! 1940 

la ^ S r S W Bt ^ , :S: ^ w a A iK 6^ s: S B P 4 ^ 11^ Ift s ^ fife ^ . 5£ HB g p$ ^ 
#ifli!ife4WW 104 ^ffl,Sjtt^3j53tiiHfij[WaAfife. ^^:lb0?^ea4fife!5nH 
ttfe^S^L'fife. WfflA^^WBfH44>^ .*ife44'?S3^0 2. 5 :^^A.HfeS#M 

26 4WA,^t0 4^iS#4-?J:mm:$6^tT*. 

10 Bj«7 «-»!■&. 14:* &^t.(?.;tiEAg. H ? ifl ffrlft .{S 

. B ? iSj4Pi4 

^ »4- « « . t ^ W-ft ^;ir ^ ft . « it «i?; * it ft . jS A ffe 

Afl^SA.AlOfl 6 e«.j&WfflAftft)(!.ftA«Sl*.itftXtt.A*?6^ft^ttifeft 

ftA“^S-7. 

■?fflAftl5:trt"'h4&^lt*. Ag?i4*#gjABt.AftAt#{fc 7 -t^e 

1941 ^fQ 1942 

0 75%fP:^3fi&^.lSCSia^AB&^.|3?|Zg3^ 

0 miglfe. 1941 ¥.*A¥^Afe^«lfeWI<r^ . 040ttx?):ilift^^4bA® 

A 13 0 ^tlgjfe. 5 ^ S 6 B . 
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• - 9=-+Am 

a.SnS*«^FUjHtt±i>.fiAB¥irj.e#{|fe£R^^4gja2gy._ 

*fH?c*?=:*«i*jfei^.»+;^aisa¥8»,a»B¥.B»H¥ast&KB« 

Silt. *i>5X«'9[R-B'xaE.»B8l^*®,itB)E#f*Eajj. 

ftaSWSST.SJ 1942^+.»itKffiSjg/j.,AD* HZ«iij;f:« 

5000 AK¥«SJ 30 *S-.»rE¥ifeW0f«d.'.*«Si(i¥S6<,4?SSA«K 



'f>aSt?=SS#rA¥R4S«7H«. 

sp^ti»:sa.ajfA±«+isi«a.A i/3s<j*j*,agj):aaTSCBR«ist-4t 



1943 ¥»<SJgi(!iAPliIf|-iiJ 
8000 ^7f,^lSKi$m. 47 7TX,mRi^:n 200 1941 

¥10 1942 J 

si#.* 1943 ¥fj 1944 



^ iIftHjlt«»£«*. 
i- SMzg^HW 13 7iA,3tS. 11. 1 
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«g4»yil* • asb(T») ■ 



20 |g 30 0 

S . ^ . Jf'f 4* H W AJi it i!l . & 4* 0 * fife f- 6^ lir ^ , 0 3^: ^ g ^ ^ ^ ^ H; 

M -t ^ A Aifefiil a it Jfe^ . ^ 0 ^igig Jjr ^ ^ g ^ 

^^ + ®^(<?Kfi 7 24 ^^ffl. 4 i^:il:fo|q.^s £9 1 .^^$S 54:^77 

te ^E + ® iii jjj ± . « £^ at -T. Wi f- ft B 3t 7 . 



B ■ ■■ 

1939 B :^±Hiijl^iplB^^:fj .ff-±J 

B:fife®^^. 

1939 

n , 0 ^’ifiw^asi .#si 8 ^? 4 ^ . m#m 0 . m w 

tj^ih 4 *§-^ 0 4 ^iiitfO • S^:ir“ 3 E^||ig^’’fii^B^T|E, 0 [p]|^^ 4 ^jj| 

ffefnt'^t'i®fU 4 *SW^fife 7 >j '0 2^6^^ 

1937 # 4 t,tSft + ;yRX« 8 SflSlftgifc 

ft + Bff strife. 1940#- lo 7 *t4lt^:ft. 

1940¥ 9 ^. 02|?:ai^g,^i8m:it0,iP^,BPfi^^^^^^ 

1940 ^,nas^iiil^^ tig 1 ^H7Cfi<jij;'5g. 1941 



(D £1939 ^12 « 28 9 
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+ 05 500 IMS 500 500 

1 ^TCtt.'sr lil^W 100 ^ ^ B W 



JS % ft ^ 









d: m 


' Bt |SI 


S |t If f4= 










' ■ . * 


j * 

, • - ■ 1 v” “^--' • -■ ■ - . , 

(. ■ ' V. -ft ,*^ ■ ; • .- * - 

*- 






■-f 

V,' 



H? ■ ■. ■ • ■ .....•■■ 



I? if 



1939 ^ 9 ^-1940 ^8 ^ 



T. l5:«««*l<i4>*illft‘«lWS"W‘a±^a«:F^ftlE”.r*ffl«T't>SM£«. 
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♦ Rsb(T«) ° 



1941^6^ 22 H 



9 n 




1941 ^ 11 ^ 7 B 



1941 #- 6 ^ 22 B 1 19M-^,3700 ^^«i£3t, 5000 ^l.t/1.4 A 

E Pf iL-fei^' 1500 >ii-£ S^ltkE » . « ?^5t2 ^ S *( t 

50-60 -i> = . 18 ^ 

(<?*Aar.«tti<k 400-450 '^K. £ 1941 #• 11 ^ 150 ^ pT i>l - Jtfe . 

aJ: t- f- # t ^ ^ A . »f A # ^ 7 r # iif iJt . 4 -g af A F, ^ ^ ji m 

^H^^^ULfs-a^M’'. ll5^^fil4:ih.*Pifif'I T ars >,5 

1941^9 



+^¥AC£. ■ 
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i?B;i??»r^i4jfe^»f#-tn«iTTf^f tJItt T 75 ^'.'Kiso 

K)A.A:^n)^A.7oo^ii^^ 1390^-11 11 n 7 

+ . 3*:A3'JS§. .iSSt T«? Jtll #f# 6^i5^,iii-. 

1942 4 1 100-350 >2M. 4 20 B . 

i94o"# 7 ^ 

^g S W * ® 0 : , # jSi] ;t - # * * * B , 7 0 4 : ji g jjif _ ^ ^ # ^j » |p _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
t ^,t 451 jK ^ iE 4 f 6^4^11 ^«i^f-#^;t.B4»ir^i^ii±t7 

< it S # ?SL ^ 6^ -t B B * I? >. S# W“;t ift ;«c ^ 3 E # t ffl g # 6^ t if it ^ # 

1941 12 ^1 H,ft02jc»lirii«±, 

1941 ^12 ^70 



' it®Ccai3Bt|Bl. »^S$?:Stetij:?gBtT+ECtfeii 12 ^ 7 0 . *‘^^@^a 0 2^# 12 ^| 8 0 . 

4 f5:«f#(2f 
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lS]^*,?-i^i7“«iglSTi^ib 1208”WB&if ® t.T 




. ._p.,*s3Ps«»,a* , 

1941#- 12 7 . B ? 6 ^ 5^ t/LAU^.2 

Mi5^-#;171 10 

tii?m4i!|,1i«.180 #*,:J£1S 4500 # Ao 'dl7<X 

^ 6 «^«.29 ^ 200 Ao 

TicW-Sfet 6^f 0 . 



?gBtTfB=l.tt<^giglB^|SIgi S /J'Bt. • 

®. 0^7 1941 # 12 ^ 25 

13® ., ■ 



1S9 









I K //r ^0 



s.« 



B) •« 



f/ 



.» «« ' ' - ■ K ‘ , / i. 1 



i 3 






\ 



. a..u ; 



• • 



t-*^ 



i» • » « » it tt tt . B ** t- ^ a -. * n'i «'*#♦ w i * ■/ f- ? ? * '* * ® 

■d * » f f • £ S' ^waft/B^s? . a»as^« #:+»# r« » 

1941 ^ 8 ^ 

»»« wtff • 

**"***'^^^ 
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( •' r' 






itk * . ; K M ft ^ ^ i 1 4*^ id J: “ ^ »f « ” -f . f ^ # A ^ ^ t iS t ^ 

9 M}^ 10 

1942 ¥ 1 26 .Bpm^a 

1942 ^ 1 ^'.1 B .11,^' 3f:, + esSft:^f f »r 



+itSisai#oniatt»^ ' looo ^mM.ib,B ^±m 

1942 #- 5 n . B*^4-«S-^.-K;;^Jf.;^#^:^li54‘.t^7i4^ + i^a,&^{7>:*t j§^ 

200 700 il^,«-&^Mlt-Tik. B*«g7 

233 ^jttir\<l. 

+ 200 j«H^t.>ftS-^«Jlfi^*B?±;)!;. 

1942 «S 

■ -: :i i.. , . . v . r..: ,. 



(D Bpn94f^io'^i a« 1942 ¥6^ 30 03iiiiS]^«««iaa(jrta>s'>.-«5j;»j:ji^(3ff«ae‘s 

400 aic«lftl 500«ajt. / 
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■ t^' ‘'* £ 




6;^ 4 B ^ H . 108^ 1. a A ^ J$. - 
^SPAs^ 4 

H ^ . J^ & B ^ t ife^ g 6^ , 

S o , ^-E-^ gA. 6^ 

+ 7^ « jfl ^ ® ® 6^ 

¥4!(!,PA^-?Eili.4'^ + i^a ,te,4f S 
t{fc^.;iS:#Ti5"h^T#.,6'j^ 5 

B T^.0;4:T4‘#it. + i^a^'k^' 

^.i£tliSSiIi#^.332 |?l<ia=^ 

2000 p A.ikwi^ki 

-®iS®.147 307 A. 

1942 ^ 8 - 1943 ^ 2 ^ . 

^,!®.0^#^^:Afeij^,;F{5l^ilSff^(iI,!Sit±Wi^ 

■ f . ■ ■ .,.»-■»« ^ 1*- . j£S»^ 

B kV. 2. 4 ;5'^ A, 




US -iM,3^ 40 



25 ^>740 ^ig^uRx^.i^i^isoo n,^nnip 4 1200 UH 

101.1 ;;7A. 8 



® K«gfMEJ.^igfi^^Flia?S!S. 
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134 '••• . 










n $ 1943 ^ 2 ^^^. 

^S?.it 110 ■S,7A,1400 ?T«i0^,;fe 1300 ilf.^' 4 -r. 3 k 3 

?-fc3| ESiBt.^lffSP 5^^;^ .# 33 ;7 A. ^ , 1?L » -fo 3f. ? 6^ft ^ 5 t?. 5 

\ -t ^ a?f ^ 3E* . ,4{ ^ j^. /^i, * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1943 ^l.rT 31 B..1^¥Jir^^t^j|g^gj 

^ 2^2 li « ’i,. 

.-Si#* 7 200 ^ B B 

^f<. 4S 150 7\,3500 lfiiiie;,1.2 :5-n ^,<ft,3000 

1942 ^ 10 ^ 

PTfef ftfS: + .-4#;^7tH:±.^? t-*f4fiKB.L.Montgomery.l887- 



1976):^^&^S; 8 ItkSW-t 23 K. 

1 8 9 1 - 1 9 44 ) 3<7 j<!. :f “ ■!!: ■-■^ 4 S " T^ f II 
1942 i 10 ^ 23 B ;^;3[.^^J: 



«7 1100?Sig.t« I200 ^1it/l. l4i|^(E. Rommel. 
lO :7 \ . 7 t 540 SiB ^ % 350 '^5 ‘^tH. 

.47^ T FTtl ^ i<i ,'i. ^ ^ 
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» K5&(T») • 




K IF 4 f« 

1941 ^6 



A. lo;! 

H «Tl/3. llrH 

4B ^¥ff«ti|i.-im943^2 

ffl”. 

1.3S:^A;«¥tM^10 3t35O^ffi.:^M5. 577 A, iUbi?- 

J® # a 33 



1942 ^ 1 ^ 26 



A. B. C. P^ftft,S5tS 

1. abc 

2. abc 

3. abc 









(D W“»^«^Jl"^»ttll«^!S.:*:<^ei.«lE»B»w*^aSTtS}f.Se0PlRiW“?1i)«-*T. 



a--i-Ag 



1943 ^ 7 M 

D. Eisenhower, 1890— 1969) ^ ^ J ^?§. 

H 9 e ^,A^ii9g.j$i$ii4j*, 

10 0 ,a?«^<j®te. 17 

1943 ^ 7 ^ 

^ SS jSife IK g ^ . ){.t Jtk T 1^ 

iu 3^7 

7 ^ 12 0 ,;R;rs<; 1200 &ff;i<fe-4^iifl<7$5t^T..s 

^S?^^^3fc400 #«.i^!rit5ijci4,5J:^^|A&IJt.8>g 23 0.#-i^^«. 4 50 
^ 400 ^7? A, iSi 7 ;5' n A )^ ^0 i| i- j® . 1 . 3 ; 5 ’ Jfi jf l£ TO § f'-r , 

l.ZTT^i^iii 

^ M.,^W^inLl 160 7?., ffi.it 

i4 7 400-450 

1943-S-4 ^ .AW ii^^£ + 7^4f€^S^A^jl^^*SI?#>40:^4l!,PA3<73at 

4^ 18 0±4"9Bt45)^.lL4t&<;,$t'L•f5 

1943 4 11 ^ L.Chennault)^&^¥ft^t^$4,t-;A^*T 3 

:|#r^t6^0 4S¥HJfe. 

1943 ^ n ^ 

liTiCo 12^ 1 0.«jf^^g»iE^:^^. 

1943 ^ 11 
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131 ^>J . ^ I? ^ S « i4 6^ )i S ;i k IP 6^ ^ S yg ^ £ te 1^ ^ ^ 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ g ^ ^ ^ ^ 



13 § 

197 




9i-+Am m-4i^n±tSi 



^ ^ ^ 3t f* ir . S R ^ ^ £ t IT -si; i 7 - 

;ft3 4tg#.lteStX*«-;|;a;«9t$iJ.«:^i|?§]4-^^^fttB^j^/ 1944 ^ 6 ^ 6 B . 




a$«9(AJSBn.3FS»S(iM1«xfit« 

1944 ^ 6 ^ 

H ^ ^ 4> , in it T » S & H m W t: , 

#*Bitt/S2Pt&<;il^a?#28o>:5'A."tt/L 1.37 ;5‘^*.tti!si 900 . f 

Ft««7 4000tt. B 

1 M. 30 .S.W ^ ± ^ ,ii 5 '^/^Bt^.^ 

;tj#it. i8|«:^,i£ije.^ 7 v-1 SI- 

+ 3^") .■(9 i!; at e, at. 

^S¥;0:ffiaMfi!i4, 1944 ^8 .^S¥iIa5EIIWBti^.EI^A^ejiC*EII 



CD 1942 ^7 ^••‘i*S®"Sfl^t-at + feS". 
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• RA ( T ») • -;^ja 



1943 w ^ |i^ iSi ^ 45! ?i . 1944 

f . iS 0 E t . 

li ^ B f<3 4 > -f 1944 ^ 8 1 B X , ^ ^ ^ t: 

st,»S^7 irIiiBi. 

1944-1945 ^ 8 ^lUfIfilj3EiWift« 0 f^AiW 

^ , H Ji S , 

?f ,^^(411), 0 ,iiJ5g 

- h ^¥ , 11 ^ g 

w n p , 

sa&:ti^. B4J^A7 3 4 ^1 1^ Bf , ^ :r * - fo ;f ^ 

^ 4 r 3 t *<*«?.* 

>+it:tft#irit«. ^¥4 1945 #. 4 1 B ^«?«tt,i|4f!l 6 22 B^i*. B4fc 

ft ^ 6^ j| ? 7 ^ i , ^0 ;5 ^ ^ A #f “ A |b * f ^ fr ^ + It ft jJt . ^ ^ . 

¥ft^-^«&^, B4:ft#7 4:i^B6<;ft>^-^itft. 

^ S 6^ B-29 ^ ^ A 

1945 ^1 
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IZ A,^-t ^ 

ft 1942f 

•»ePS.-»«-a0llF^. 1944#sSa+. + B4fpjts(,s-h*(*_^f.^A¥),*ifl 

1943 it — #:, AIS?,if K 

3 20 1944 

i8 jE^gpg;^^ 1943 #/Sl« ;4i7f.j 65 ;5-A.R^l§l 220 

^ A . g A D ii. 9200 WA, 

ism^]Em^i^±,i9u ¥^i±iseTit«a^A«iiw^ffi. b4^h^±5! 

lli.A 5 ^ T^SE-^fH 8>q AlfJ. 47 + b¥#S 

4 B ¥ ^ ffr T iE «l 4- S A . -fe n « * . 4P # e ;*: ft ij # it ff 4- # ^ 4 ^ . 

4)i ^ B ^ jl; -f 6^ If! # ^ t 9! i& t ^ ^ i iip # A * « ^ 6^ $t B # * ^ ^ j# 

?i^i«^ii(^o*,a^gijtifa<jai5ic 1945 ^ 2 n 

S^>c^iiNiii^^?faag?eiaA|g§ 



m ! 






200 
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2®/ET®H6<)»gHIS!iIl. Sic«S40ri«4ii«h** 

fijffeffl 2+Afef=^+4f ® 




liMs * 5 fl e B . ■s*aft«iin»ii!a«Bis,aaB* 

Haa*«frasi^j:i5^ 

TtrPAXC^ , 29 0 

¥?FteTtt#ffiffi.26 B .*m«a¥ftS;iW#0.l!®e.S:^J3tAtS«mK 

^■^ft*»*m.^* ilXKfiSisi)i)<,t,s^s.. 100 1000 .;rr-fR*,«*«, 

® 1945 ^ 4 ^ 25 H .s«m;gff«a«. 27 s 
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--^f$£.^■^^il^7 6550 *;^&«;*^t/l.^i!t7 123 4^ 17 

27 0,55;?:^A+6#ip + -C‘. 

1945 ^ 7-8 

0 . t > H > ^ H S ^ ^ ^ . IS: {£ 0 4: ^ ^ ft= S 1^ . a ^ « Jf ^ 1[ W W ^ 



7^ 28 



2.<7t 2 

, ,S ■■?! S # ij^ . f ij if! ii ^ . sS; :2 ® w '^i X ♦ . :?f 

ii, 

8M 6 0 .ns*0:^raiaTii-«f 

25 40 j#itAS 

7 3i0[/f, 7-#. 

1945 ^ 7 ^ 16 0 5 0t 30 . » -JRif -f J| ^ J| S 

ff 15 -*?-:Ht 8 ^ 6 0 .^¥ B-29 fS* 

i«5^;j|;“4':^«”fi^>S7-».^8 3+i5^7 
.y.i:7.*!5$iSttitrSjri&. 50 ^t^#^,“/^ j||t" 
4 666 

+ . !h 2:^’^ 







0 1945 ^ 7 17 a -8 2 0. 

@ yWr«7" 1945 ^ 4 12 a^ai. tt#n(H.S. Truman, 1884-1972)ifflASt«ffAiJt. 

1 ) 2:»tL(C.R. Attlee. 1883-1967). I^^tt.affti^ffl-a'ffl. 1945 ¥ 7 fl:*:j4.X^t«».fi:^^ 

,i 1944 ^ 7 ^ .^5ft35(?l-F&. 1945 ^4 a 
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TNT it. '-®24.5 7At.«9.2;T#A.«3.7;fJ:A.j^»iS1.4 JA. # E 7. 6 7f 
^ 4.8 2.7 ;^tf. 

8 8 H 9 0 

9 157^^ A .5500 ,$ Ifi il ^ , 3400 ^ ^ tl . iS- 4 ^ 4- ■j ^ = X 

4 }^ 4 c 6 ^ B 

0 15 0 AJciS^’’?^^.W:?^T0 AS 

^o 1945 ^ 9 ^ 2 0 
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4. The Rise of Fascism (from p. 303) 



The Rise of the Militarists in Japan and the Japan, the trade slump continued in 
Manchurian Incident period surrounding the Great Kanto 

Earthquake of 1923 (Taisho 12), and 
nany banks and corporations went bankrupt in the Financial Panic of 1927 (Showa 2). 
Then in 1929 (Showa 4) the effects of the worldwide Great Depression threw the busi- 
:.ess world into chaos, and many labor disputes broke out. The existing political parties, 
'.owever, continued their power struggles with insufficient regard for measures to cope 
A ith the situation and lost the people's trust. In their place, the military influence grew.- 
In China’s Northeast (the area Japan referred to as Manshu or Manchuria at the time), 
Zhang Xueliang had become a Nationalist government member and was trying to block 
Japanese expansion (see p. 299). Disturbances continued between China and Japan. On 
Sentember 18, 1931 (Showa 6), the Japanese Guandong Army engineered the blowing up 
or the railway at Liutiaogou and used it as a pretext for a military incursion into all of the 
N'ortheast, in which it occupied the majority of the strategic areas. That sequence of events 
'•vas the Manchurian Incident (September 1931 to March 1932). Claiming to protect 
Japanese nationals in Shanghai, the army also sent its troops to Shanghai and caused the 
Shanghai Incident of 1932 (Showa 7). 

World opinion was harshly critical of these Japanese military actions. The League of 
aions sent the Lytton Commission to investigate. In March 1932, the Guandong Army 
established the state of Manchukuo and installed Puyi, the last Qing emperor of China, as 
Its regent (later emperor), pulling off a fait accompli. The commission did not recognize 




Military interference in government intensified with attempted coups d'etat by young officers: the .May 15 Incident of 193-> 
• Showa 7) and the February 26 Incident of 1936 (Showa II). 
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up Manchukuo A com- 
T.^inorative photograph taken after the 
p,ng of the Japan-Manchukuo Pro- 
^col September 1932, The man 
earing eyeglasses In the center of the 
i.fst row is Puyi, Behind him are the 
^aciers of the Guandong Army, 



The L-y^on Commission The com- 
mission members are studying the site 
the railway explosion at Liutiaogou, 
utside Mukden (present Shenyang), 
The second man from the left is Lytton, 



Japan’s actions as being in self defense, and the League 
sustained that view. Thus, in March 1933 (Showa 8) 
Japan gave notice of its withdrawal from the League 
of Nations. Subsequently the Japanese military be- 
came active in the Rehe region and even crossed the 
Great Wall to threaten Beijing temporarily. It also 
aimed for domination over all of North China.' 

„ . „ . . VT . , The Nationalist government, while coping with 

Formation of the People s United u \/i u • r , i 

^ e- T the Manchurian Incident, was also carrying out 

Front Against Japan; Sino-Japanese , ,, . . ^ u 

a civil war with the Communists. In 1934, the 

Chinese Communist forces based in Ruijin, escaping extermination campaigns by the 
Nationalist forces, made their Long March (1934-36) from Jiangxi Province to the interior 
provinces of Shanxi and Gansu, centering onYanan. During the Long March, the Commu- 
nists became more tightly integrated, and Mao Zedong acquired increasing power in its 
leadership. In 1935, the Nationalist government unified its currency- with U.S. and British 
aid. As a result, the warlords still active in the provinces saw their power weaken, and 
effective unification of China was achieved. 





In 1 935 (Shpwa i 0), Japan invaded both Inner Mongolia and North China in the name ofopposing Communism; it established 
an Anti-Communist Autonomous Government (1935-38) in eastern Hebei Province. 

Until then China had basically used silver as its currency. Since paper money was issued by the various banks, its value as 
currency was unstable. The Nationalists abolished the use of silver and defined bank notes linked to the pound, issued by 
four banks, as legal tender. 
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The Manchurian Incident intensified popular anti-Japanese movements throughout the 
, untry. On August 1 , 1935, the Chinese Communist Party stopped its civil war and called 
or a people’s united front against the Japanese (the August 1 Declaration). Zhang 
^iieliang, then in Xian, was moved by these circumstances to capture Jiang Jieshi , who had 
ome to persuade him to join a punitive expedition against the Communists, and to urge him 
vend the civil war and fight the Japanese instead (the Xian Incident, 1936). Jiang listened, 
■ as set free, and then the Communists and Nationalists worked more closely together. 

The Japanese military, on its part, used the Marco Polo Bridge Incident of July 1937 
Showa 1 2) to expand its aggression, with the aim of launching an offensive in North China, 
in response, the Chinese made a second agreement on concerted action in September, and 
he nations of China and Japan were engaged in general war (the Japan-China War of 
'937— 45). By the end of 1937, the Japanese had occupied major strategic areas in North 
China and Nanjing. In particular, in the occupation of Nanjing they massacred large 
numbers of Chinese, for which Japan was condemned by world opinion (Nanjing Massa- 
cre). China, aided by Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union, moved its capital from 
Nanjing to Wuhan and then Chongqing and continued to fight. In October 1938 (Showa 1 3), 
Japan occupied Wuhan and Guangzhou. It was able to secure only the major cities and the 
iransport links between them, however, and could not extend its control to the broad rural 
areas. In 1940 (Showa 15), Japan declaring it would construct a new order in East Asia, 
•iet up a pro-Japanese government under Wang Zhaoming (1833-1944) in Nanjing, 
•itanding as a counterpoise to the Chongqing government, but it did not receive broad 
support. The outlook for the war was utterly uncertain. 

The Axis Is Forged 
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In 1936, Japan and Germany signed an anticomintem pact to resist the international 
communist movement, including the formation of popular fronts. In 1937, Italy joined 
hem in the Tripartite Anticomintem Pact. In 1937 Italy also followed the German and 
i.ioanese example in withdrawing from the League of Nations. Thus the totalitarian states 
,.f Japan, Germany, and Italy, which had challenged the dual Versailles-Washington treaty 
stem, were forged into the Japanese-German-Italian Axis. 
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The Pacific War 



5 World War II (fromp. 3ii) 

Hopes for a swift conclusion to theJapan-China War (see p. 310) 
The Pacific War were dashed by the Republic of China’s resistance. The Japanese 
forces were harassed by the guerrilla tactics of the Chinese Commu- 
nist army (the Eighth Route Army). The Japanese economy was under strong pressure due 
to enormous military spending and the numbers of soldiers needed. To resolve the 
situation, Japan planned an advance to the south; taking advantage of the defeat of France, 
it advanced into the north of French Indochina in September 1940(Showa 15). At the same 
time the Tripartite Anticomintern Pact developed into the Tripartite Pact with Germany 
and Italy. In April the following year, 1941, Japan concluded the Soviet-Japanese 
Neutrality Pact to secure its northern frontier; then in July, Japan advanced into southern 
French Indochina. 

In response, the United States imposed an oil embargo on Japan. The Americans, in 
cooperation with the British, the Chinese, and the Dutch, formed the so-called ABCD Line 
against J apan. The negotiations between Japan and the United States that had begun in early 1941 
were practically at an impasse. On December 8 of that year, the Japanese military launched a 
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surprise attack on the U.S. Navy Base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. At the same time, Japan declared 
on the United States and Britain and plunged into the Pacific War (1941-45). 

In the first six months of the war, Japan captured Hong Kong and Singapore, occupied Java, 
Sumatra, the Philippines, and the Solomon Islands, and conquered Myanmar. Advocating the 
Greater East Asia Coprosperity Sphere,” Japan installed pro-Japanese governments in 
.occupied Philippines, Indonesia, and Myanmar. Japan forced (French) Indochina and Thai- 
land to issue a statement of cooperation. In Japan, the military influence grew even stronger 
after the start of the war, with increasingly strict controls on speech and the press. ' 

At first the Japanese forces were received as liberators from the colonial rule of the 
L nited States and Europe in the occupied territories. The aim of the Japanese occupation, 
iiovvever, was to obtain natural resources and to maintain order and control, and to that end 
the military government introduced Japanese language education and Shinto worship, 
among other things, ignoring local history and culture. In Singapore, on the Malay 
Peninsula, and in the Philippines, atrocities and forced labor involving war prisoners 
incurred extreme hostility from the local people. The Japanese army was confronted with 
rer^istance movements in all territories.^ 

Because of its weak industrial basis and the attrition of the nation’s strength in the war 
u ith China, Japan was unable to turn back the tide of the war after suffering a crushing defeat 
at the Battle of Midway in June 1942. 

Germany and Italy entered the war against the United States at the 
The Allied Victory same time as Japan did. In the second half of 1942, the Allied 

countries^ launched a comprehensive counterattack; in 1943, U.S. 
(mops forced Japan to withdraw from Guadalcanal Island, recaptured the Solomon Islands, 
and. thereafter, in rapid succession, crushed the Japanese forces in other Pacific territories. 
After defeating the German army at Stalingrad (now Volgograd), the Soviet Union also 
launched a counterattack. Having landed in North Africa, the Allied army occupied Sicily 
and threatened the Italian mainland. As Italy was facing defeat, an anti-Mussolini movement 



From the Japan-China War on. Japan s rule in Korea grew increasingly harsh, imposing assimilation policies such as the 
requirement for Koreans to take Japanese names (establishment of family names and Nipponization of Korean names). To 
supplement the labor shortage in Japan during the war, Japan forcibly recruited Koreans as laborers, and at the end of the war 
military conscription was imposed. 

As a result of the Japanese military s eliminating European and U.S. influences from the colonies in Southeast Asia, it was 
difficult forthe old suzerain states to return after the war: thus the warcreated one of the conditions leading to these colonies’ 



In World War II. the countries that joined in the Tripartite Pact were called the Axis . while the countries who resisted the 
.Axis were called the Allies. 



attaining independence. 
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'^The Yalta Conference From left: Churchill, Roosevelt, 
and Stalin. The many secret agreements made at this confer- 
ence included an agreement that the Soviet Union would enter 
the war against Japan within three months of the German 
surrender and that Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands 
would revert to the Soviet Union. 

0 The Fall of Berlin A Soviet soldier is flying the flag of 
victory from the top of the German parliament building. 

.-merged within the militaiy and the Fascist Party. In July 1943, the king dismissed 
Mussolini and dissolved the Fascist Party. When the Allied forces landed on the Italian 
mainland in September of the same year, the new Italian government (the Badoglio 
government) declared its unconditional surrender. 

The Allies had already, in August 1941, indicated shared postwar plans in the Atlantic 
Charter at a conference between Roosevelt and Churchill. Later, in November 1 943, at the 
Cairo Conference between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Jiang Jieshi, they issued the Cairo 
Declaration, which set policies concerning Japan. At the subsequent Tehran Conference 
between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, the Allied strategy for landing in northern France, 
among other things, was discussed. Based on this discussion, the Allied forces under the 
command of Eisenhower (1890-1969) landed In Normandy in June 1944, forming a 
second front. In August, the Allies entered Paris, where de Gaulle immediately organized 
a temporary government. By the beginning of 1945, Germany, where many cities, industrial 
racilities, and roads had been destroyed by the Allies’ air raids, was defeated on the east and 
west. Berlin fell on May 2; on the seventh of that month, the German military surrendered 
unconditionally. 

Prior to the surrender, in February 1945, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin held talks at 
Yalta on the Crimean peninsula, at which they concluded the Yalta Agreements, which 
outlined how to deal with Germany. As a secret condition, it was decided that the Soviet 
L nion was to enter the war against Japan; thus the basic lines of the new postwar world order 
were laid down. 
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I^ear ground zero at Hiroshima The 

^ 35 Sdcre of civilians caused by the atomic 
and the harmful radioactivity that 
i ^ernained afterwards became a major inter- 
I fidtional humanitarian problem after the 
yvar. The photograph shows the Hiroshima 
prefecture Industrial Promotion Hall (the 
/atomic Bomb Dome) seen from the 
Hiroshima Chamber of Commerce. (No- 
^grnber 1945, U.S. military photograph) 




In the Pacific theater, the U.S. forces took Saipan and Leyte islands during 1944. In 
February 1945, they recaptured the Philippines, and in April they landed on Okinawa. At 
the same time, the bombing of mainland Japan intensified; the main cities of Japan, 
including Tokyo, sustained great damage in terms of property and human lives. Because of 
Roosevelt’s sudden death in April, Truman (1884—1972; in office 1945-53) became 
president and met with Churchill (replaced by Attlee during the conference) and Stalin at 
Potsdam in the suburbs of Berlin to discuss the problem of how to control Germany and to 
issue the Potsdam Declaration, which demanded the surrender of Japan.' The U.S. 
dropped weapons of a new type, atomic bombs, on Hiroshima (August 6) and Nagasaki 
(.\ugust 9), destroying both cities.- Based on the Yalta Agreements, the Soviet Union, in 
violation of the provisions of the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact, declared war on Japan on 
.August 8 and advanced on Korea, Sakhalin, and Northeast China.^ The military actions of 
the United States and the Soviet Union just before Japan’s surrender were aimed at seizing 
the leadership in the postwar international community. Faced with this state of affairs, Japan 
finally decided to accept the Potsdam Declaration and surrender on August 14. The 
decision to surrender was announced to the populace on the fifteenth. Thus ended the six 
years of World War II. 



The Potsdam Declaration was at first issued in the name of the United States. Britain. andChina. with the Soviet Union joining 
later. The Declaration demanded the unconditional surrenderor the Japanese forces and clari lied the basic policies for dealing 
with Japan after its surrender. 

In the five years between the bombing and 1 950. thedeathsofover 200.000 people in Hiroshima andover 140,000 in Nagasaki 
were ascribed to the atomic bomb. Many people are still suffering from the aftereffects of the atomic bomb. 

In April. 1945. the Soviet Union notified Japan of the annulment of the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact, but a provision of 
the pact stipulated that it would be valid for one year after such notification. After the war. the Soviet Union interned 
approximately 600.000 Japanese prisoners of war in Siberia and European Russia for an extended period and subjected them 
10 forced labor, from which the death toll was high. 
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The Great Depression dealt a blow to the 
The Japan-China War Japanese economy. Unemployment grew. 

and farming villages in northern Japan 
and other areas were poverty stricken. The government restrained the 
military circles that wanted to maintain and expand Japanese concessions 
in China. Instead, it recommended a curtailed budget and a foreign policy 
of international cooperation and signed the London Naval Limitations 
Treaty.- The army, feeling a deepening sense of crisis, staged the 
Manchurian Incident^ in 1931; in 1932 it ignored international opinion 
to establish a state of Manchukuo."* Since the League of Nations criticized 
Japan’s attitude, Japan withdrew from the League in 1933.'^ In Japan, 
public opinion rose in favor of the military’s hard-line policy that 
Manchuria and Mongolia were Japan ’ s life lines. A series of assassination 
attempts on party politicians occurred;* an antidemocratic trend gradu- 
ally became dominant. 

In China, the anti -Japanese movement grew stronger after the Manchu- 
rian Incident, but the civil war between the Guomindang (Nationalists) and 
the Communists continued. The Communist government in Ruijin moved 
to Yanan (Yenan) in Shanxi Province, where it regrouped (the Long 
March, 1934—36). During the Long March, Mao Zedong (see p. 138) 
consolidated his leadership, and the Communists called on the Nationalists 
to form a people’s united anit-Japanese front. 
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> The February 26 Incident Rebel unit soldiers in the courtyard of the 
Metropolitan Police Department. Although the coup d'etat failed and the 
ringleaders were court-martialed, the military's influence on politics grew 
stronger after this incident. 




The Xian Incident' at the end of 1936 moved the Nationalists towards 
agreeing. In Japan, the military had begun exercising a growing sway 
over politics since the February 26 Incident of 1936.^ Their power had 
reached the point that in July 1937, the military used the Marco Polo 
Bridge (Lugouqiao) Incident to enter into a state of war with China. As 
the front gradually expanded, it developed into full-scale war (the Japan- 
China War). During the same year, the Japanese army occupied North 
China and major cities such as Shanghai and Nanjing.^ In September the 
.Nationalist government officially launched the second agreement on 
concerted action with the Communist party, moving its capital to 
Chongqing and continuing to resist, thus confounding Japanese expecta- 
tions by prolonging the war. Meanwhile, internationally isolated Japan 
had, under the leadership of the army, shifted to a new foreign policy 
framework; the Axis, forged by the Tripartite Anticomintern Pact 
Detween Japan, Germany, and Italy (1937). Thus, Japan chose to allow 
relations with Great Britain and the United States to deteriorate and to 
maintain tense relations with the Soviet Union. 



' In this incident. Jiang 
Jieshi (Chiang Kai-shek) 
came to Xian to persuade 
Zhang Xueliang, who, be- 
ing sympathetic to a com- 
mon front, was unenthusi- 
astic about subduing the 
Communist army. Zhang 
put Jiang under house ar- 
rest. Jiang was released 
without any concessions be- 
ing made. 

- In the early morning of 
February 26, troops led by 
junior army officers 
launched a surprise assault 
on the prime minister's of- 
ficial residence and the pri- 
vate residences of senior 
statesmen. The rebels occu- 
pied the Nagatacho area for 
four days. 

’ During the occupation of 
Nanjing the Japanese army 
massacred a large number 
of Chinese people (the 
Nanjing Massacre): that act 
was widely condemned 
around the world. 
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The outbreak of war between the United States 
The Pacific War and Japan was certainly linked to the wars in 
Europe and Asia. Caught up in the quagmire of the 
Japan-China War. Japan, seeing the success of Hitler’s blitzkrieg war- 
fare, u.scd military force to advance into northern French Indochina' in 
September 1940. It also concluded the Tripartite Pact with Germany 
and Italy. Domestically, Japan dissolved all political parties in October 
1 940 and organized the Imperial Rule Assistance Association; Japan 
had become a totalitarian state in imitation of the Nazis. Nonetheless, 
despite Germany's demand for an offensive against the Soviet Union, 
Japan adopted an independent foreign policy, entering in the Soviet- 
Japanese Neutrality Pact and giving priority to its doctrine of expand- 
ing to the south. 

After the defeat of France, the United States extended its support to 
Great Britain with the Lend-Lease Act (March 1941), thus taking a step 
toward intervention in the war in Europe. The United States, opposing 
Japan’s southern expansion, organized an economic blockade against 
Japan. In the spring of 1941, Japan and the United States entered negotia- 
tions. During the talks, Japan extended its occupation to southern French 
Indochina. To counter that move, the United States imposed an oil embargo 
on Japan; relations between the two countries deteriorated decisively. On 



' This was ihc first step in 
the southern expansion doc- 
trine. aimed at blockading 
the routes by which British 
and U.S. suppon reached the 
Jiang Jieshi (Nationalist) 
regime in China and seizing 
strategic natural resources 
(oil. etc.) in the Dutch East 
Indies. Since the southern 
expansion doctrine clashed 
with English and L’.S. inter- 
ests. the faction in the gov- 
ernment that favored a for- 
eign policy of international 
cooperation held a negative 
view, but they caved in in 
the face of the military's 
intransigent attitude. 
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Japan secretly allowed 
Wang Jingwei. a key figure 
n the GuomindangC Nation- 
(list) government, to escape 
!rom Chongqing to estab- 
:sh a new Guomindang go v- 
crnmcnt at Nanjing in 1940. 
hut he had absolutely no 
support among the Chinese 
people. 



December 8 of the same year, at last Japan mounted a surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor in Hawaii and declared war on the United States and Great 
Britain. The Pacific War had begun. Germany and Italy followed suit by 
declaring war on the United States, thus linking the two wars. From the point 
of view of the U.S. government, the Japanese surprise attack and the German- 
ItaJian declaration of war became the perfect material for converting isola- 
tionist public opinion into support for war. 

At first the Japanese military campaign was successful. By the spring 
of 1942, Japan had occupied a broad area from Southeast Asia to the 
southwest Pacific, including the Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, Java. 
Sumatra, Burma, and the Solomon Islands. After its defeat in the Battle 
of Midway, in June 1942, however, the tide of the war began to turn. 

On the Chinese mainland, Japan had 
Conquest and Resistance already attempted to achieve political 

stability in its occupied areas by estab- 
lishing a pro-Japanese government, but the attempt failed. ' Japan also tried 
to establish pro-Japanese governments in the occupied territories to the 
south by advocating a Greater East Asia Coprosperity Sphere, which 
would liberate Asian peoples from the rules of Europe and the United 
States. In 1943, such governments were established in Burma and the 
Philippines. The leaders and people of each region at first had welcomed the 
Japanese army as liberators, but severe demands for their resources and 
military oppression betrayed their hopes. As Japan’s military capacity 
declined, anti-Japauese nationalist movements in Vietnam, the Philip- 
pines, and Malaya grew stronger. After the war, those movements were 
succeeded by liberation movements against the Europeans. 
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On the other hand, in the summer of 1942. the United States army 
began its counteroffensive in the Pacific War. By February 1945 they had 
retaken the Philippines and intensified air raids on the Japanese 
mainland. In April they landed on and occupied the main island of 
Okinawa. Since indiscriminate bombing had begun in March, most 
cities in Japan were already practically destroyed. The United States, 
Great Britain, and China issued the Potsdam Declaration, demanding 
that Japan surrender. Since the Japanese government did not reply, the 
United States, hastening to end the war,^ dropped atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima (August 6) and Nagasaki (August 9). Ignoring its neutrality 
pact with Japan, the Soviet Union declared war on Japan on the 8th, ^ 
attacking Northeast China and south Sakhalin.^ On August 14,^ the 
Japanese government accepted the Potsdam Declaration and surren- 
dered. The Secorid World War was over. 



‘The United States was try- 
ing to prevent the Soviet 
Union from entering the war 
and expanding the territory 
under its control. 

• At the Yalta Conference, 
the United States, which had 
not yet completed the atomic 
bomb, concluded a secret 
treaty with the Soviet Union, 
in order to reduce sacrifices 
on the part of the U.S. forces 
fighting on the Japanese 
mainland. It stated that the 
Soviets would enter the war 
against Japan w iihin two or 
three months after the Ger- 
man surrender on condition 
that they couid >eize the 
Kuril Islands 

^ The Guandong Army in 
Northeast China was de- 
stroyed. Mans Japanese 
who had emigrated there in 
colonization groups died 
tragic deaths, and many 
Japanese children were left 
behind in China 

^ On August 14 Japan noti- 
fied the Allies of us accep- 
tance of the Potsdam Decla- 
ration. The next day. the 
1 5th. the announcement was 
made to the Japanese people 
by radio. 
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A The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima and ground sero It is estimated that over 200,000 people died in 
Hiroshima and over 70,000 in Nagasaki as a result of the atomic bombings. Even today, many people are still suffering from 
the aftereffects. On the first day of the Potsdam Conference, Churchill received a sheet of paper carrying the coded message 
•Babies satisfactorily born" from the Americans, informing him of the success of the experimental detonation of an atomic 
bomb. 
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China, 192S--193S 




Beginning in 1925, 
the Cuomindang , 
and the Communists 
waged a long and 
bitter battle for 
control of China. 

1. Location On the map, locate (a) Beijing, 

(b) Nanjing, (c) jiangxi. 

2. Movement Describe the mute of the Long 
March. 

3. :. izxa: Tlthming Synthesizing Information 

What natural features made the Long March 
difficult? 



Japanese Invasion 

While Jiang was pursuing the Communists 
across China, the country’ faced another danger. 
In 1931, Japan invaded Manchuria in northeast- 
ern China, adding it to the growing Japanese 
empire. (See the map on page 756.) As Japanese 
aggression increased, some of Jiang’s own gen- 
erals began to doubt him. Wliy, thev demanded, 
did he waste valuable resources righting other 



Chinese instead of mobilizing against the for- 
eign invaders? In the end, Jiang was forced to 
form a united front with the Communists 
against Japan. 

In 1937, the Japanese struck again. This 
rime, they attacked China proper. As airplanes 
bombed Chinese cities, highly disciplined and 
well-equipped Japanese troops overran eastern 
China, including Beijing and Guangzhou. Jiang 
Jieshi retreated to the interior and set up his 
capital at Chongqing (chawng chihng). The 
Japanese set up their puppet government in 
Nanjing, the former Nationalist capital. The 
killing and brutality that accompanied their en- 
tT)'^ into the city became known as the “rape of 
Nanjing.” 

Looking ahead. From 1937 to 1945, the 
Guomindang, the Communists, and the Japan- 
ese were locked in a three-sided struggle. The 
bombing of Pearl Harbor in 1941 brought the 
United States not only into the war against 
Japan but into an alliance with the Chinese, as 
well. After Japan’s defeat, the United States 
tried to prevent renewed civil war in China, but 
with no success. Within a few years, the Com- 
munists would triumph, and Mao would move 
to impose revolutionary change on China. 

SECTION r?l REVIEW 



1. Identify (a) Yuan Shikai, (b) Twenty-one 
Demands, (c) May Fourth Movement, 

(d) Cuomindang, (e) Jiang Jieshi, (f) Mao 
Zedong, (g) Long March, (h) rape of Nanjing. 

2 . Why did the new republic of China fall into 
chaos after 1912? 

3 . (a) What western ideas appealed to Chinese 
reformers? (b) How did these reformers plan 
to end the growth of foreign influence in 
China? 

4 . Describe the goals of each of the following; 

(a) Sun Yixian, (b) Jiang Jieshi, (c) Mao 
Zedong. 

5 . Critical Thinking Recognizing Causes 

and Effects How did the actions of foreign 
imperialist powers help to strengthen nation- 
alism in China? 

6. -. C . i V J 1 i Review Mao's statement about 
the Long March as a "seeding-machine." 

Draw a cartoon illustrating this statement. 
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Empire of the Rising Sun 

Guide for Reading 

g How did japanese democracy 
grow during the 1 920s? 

g Why did the Great Depression 
undermine japanese democracy? 

g What policies did japanese 
militarists pursue? 

S olemn ceremonies marked the start of Em- 
peror Hirohito’s reign. A few honored par- 
ticipants gathered in the Secret Purple Hall. 
Other high-ranking guests sat in an outer cham- 
hcr, able to hear but not to see the emperor. 

In the hall, the new emperor sat stiffly on 
the ancient throne of Japan. Beside him sat his 
w ife, the empress Nagako. With great care, he 
performed sacred purification rituals going back 
iluiusands of years. Calling on the spirits of his 
iiiccstors, he pledged “to preserve world peace 
•iiiel benefit the welfere of the human race.” 

The prime minister then made his own brief 
speech, ending with a ringing cry: “May the 
lord Emperor live 10,000 years!” Instantly, the 
words echoed across Japan. “May the Lord Em- 
peror live 10,000 years!” shouted millions of 
'"ices, invoking the traditional wish for a long 
ind successful reign. 

In fact, Hirohito reigned fi-om 1926 to 
l‘^S9 — an astonishing 63 years. During those 
Jecades, Japan experienced remarkable success- 
es and appalling tragedies. In this section, we 
"ill focus on the 1920s and 1930s, when the 
pressures of extreme nationalism and economic 
upheaval set Japan on a militaristic and expan- 
'ionisr path that would eventually engulf all of 

\sl . 

Liberal Changes of the 1920s 

In the 1920s, Japan moved toward greater 
democrac)'. Political parties grew stronger, and 
elected members of the Diet — the Japanese par- 
ii-iincnt — exerted their power. By 1925, all adult 
''cn had won the right to vote. Western ideas 
:’out women’s rights had brought a few 



changes. Overall, however, Japanese women re- 
mained subordinate to men, and they would not 
win suffrage until 1947. 

Economic growth. During World War I, 
the Japanese economy enjoyed phenomenal 
growth. Its exports to the Allies soared. Also, 
while western powers battled in Europe, Japan 
expanded its influence in East Asia. As you have 
seen, it sought additional rights in China with 
the Twenty-one Demands. 

By the 1920s, the powerful business leaders 
known as the zaibatsu strongly influenced poli- 
tics through donations to political parties. They 
pushed for policies to favor international trade 
and their own interests. At the same time, in the 
spirit of world peace, Japan signed an agreement 
with the United States and Britain to limit the 
size of its navy. The government reduced mili- 
tary spending, signaling support for commercial 
over military expansion. 

Serious problems. Behind this seeming 
well-being, Japan faced some grave problems. 
The economy grew more slowly in the 1920s 
than at any time since Japan had modernized. 
Rural peasants enjoyed none of the prosperity of 
city-dwellers. In the cities, factory workers earn- 
ing low wages were attracted to the socialist 
ideas of Marx and Lenin. As they won the right 
to vote, socialists were elected to the Diet. 

In the cities, too, the younger generation 
was in revolt against tradition. They adopted 
western fads and fashions and rejected femily 
authority for the western notion of individud 
fi"eedom. 

During the 1920s, tensions between the 
government and the military simmered not far 
below the surface. Conservatives, especially mil- 
itary officers, blasted government corruption, 
including payoffs by powerful zaibatsu. They 
also condemned western influences for under- 
mining basic Japanese values of obedience and 
respect for authority. 

The Nationalist Reaction 

In 1929, the Great Depression rippled 
across the Pacific, striking Japan with devastat- 
ing force. Trade, Japan’s economic lifeline, suf- 
fered as foreign buyers could no longer afford 
Japanese silks and other exports. Prices for all 
exports plummeted. Unemployment in the 
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fapan's Expanding Empire 
to 1934 




GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 



Between 1913 and 
1934, Japan ex- 
panded its territory 
in Ash. From their 
conquered lands, the 
Japanese acquired a 
variety of natural 

resources to fuel their rapidly growing industries. 

1. Locathn On the map, locate (a) Japan, 

(b) Korea, (c) Sakhalin, (d) Masuria. 

2. Region In what regions were Japan's main 
manufacturing areas located? 

3. Critical Thinking Identifying Main Ideas 
(a) What resources did Japan acquire in 
Manchuria? (b) From where did Japan acquire 
petroleum? (c) How could Japan use that 
resource to help its economy? 



cities soared, while in the countryside pcas.ini'. 
were only a mouthful from starvation. 

A worsening crisis. Economic disaster tai 
the discontent of the military and extreme n.i 
tionalists, or ultranationalists. They condemne.- 
politicians for agreeing to western demands i 
stop overseas expansion. Western indust n. 
powers, they pointed out, had long ago grabboi 
huge empires. By comparison, Japan's empire 
was tiny. 

Japanese nationalists were further ourngal 
by racial policies in the United States, Can.ul.i. 
and Australia that shut out Japanese immi 
grants. The Japanese took great pride in tliei: 
achievements as a modern industrial power .in 
bitterly resented being treated as second-el.i 
citizens of the world. 

As the crisis worsened, nationalists dem.uul 
ed renewed expansion. An empire in Asia, the\ 
argued, would provide much-needed raw m.i 
terials and an outlet for Japan’s rapidly grow ine 
population. They set their sights on the ChincM 
province of Manchuria. (See the map at lefr. i li 
was rich in natural resources, and Japanese bii' 
nesses had already invested heavily there. 

The Manchurian incident. In 19.^1. i 
group of Japanese army officers provoked an in 
cident that would provide an excuse to sci/i 
Manchuria. They blew up tracks on a Japanese 
owned railroad line and claimed the Chinese 
had done it. In “self-defense,” they then n 
tacked Chinese forces. Without consulting rlu n 
own government, the Japanese army conquer. .i 
all of Manchuria and set up a puppet state the:, 
that they called Manzhouguo (mahn joh c.u t >i i 

When the League of Nations condemned 
Japanese aggression, Japan simply withdre" 
from the league. When politicians in Tok\'o •>!' 
jected to the army’s high-handed actions, pnl''l'" 
opinion sided with the military. ^ the 'e.'i- 
ahead, the military would increase its power 
home and expand Japan’s empire abroad. 

Militarists in Power 

By the early 1930s, ultranationalists wen 
winning popular support for foreign conqur "''' 
and a tough stand against the western power' 
Members of “patriotic” societies assassinated ' 
number of politicians and business leaders 
opposed military expansion. Military lead' ' 
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Militarists Rule Japan Japan's military steadily 
increased their power over the government during 
the 1 930s. The army used propaganda, like this 
poster, to win public support. Art and Lite r a tur e 
How did this poster appeal to Japanese patriotism? 



plotted to overthrow the government and, in 
1936, briefly occupied the center of Tokyo. 

Traditional values revived. Civilian 
government survived, but by 1937 it had been 
forced to accept military domination. To please 
the ultranadonalists, it cracked down on social- 
ists and ended most democratic freedoms. It re- 
vived ancient warrior values and built a cult 
around the emperor, who was believed to be de- 
scended from the sun goddess. 

To spread its nationalistic message, the gov- 
ernment focused on the schools. Students had 
to study The Way of the Emperor’s Subjects. This 
government pamphlet deplored the Japanese 
adoption of western ideas; 

4<With the influx of European and 
American culture into this countrv, . . . 
individualism, liberalism, utilitarianism, 
and materialism began to assert them- 



selves, with the result that the tradi- 
tional character of the country was 
much impaired and the virtuous habits 
and customs bequeathed by our ances- 
tors were affected unfavorablv.9? 

To practice “the way of the emperor’s subjects,” 
students were taught absolute obedience to the 
emperor and service to the state. 

Renewed expansion. During the 1930s, 
Japan took advantage of China’s civil war to in- 
crease its influence there. In 1937, as you have 
read, its armies invaded the Chinese mainland. 
They committed terrible atrocities as they over- 
ran eastern China. 

Japan expected to complete its conquest of 
China within a few years. But in 1939, while the 
two nations were locked in deadly combat. 
World War II broke out in Europe. That conflict 
swiftly spread to Asia, where France and Britain 
had large empires. 

By 1939, Japan had joined with two aggres- 
sive European powers, Germany and Italy. That 
alliance, combined with renewed Japanese con- 
quests, would turn World War II into a brutal, 
wide-ranging conflict waged not only across the 
continent of Europe but across Asia and the Pa- 
cific, as well. 



SECTION 5 REVIEW 



1. Identify (a) Hirohito, (b) Manzhouguo. 

2. How did japan become more democratic 
in the 1 920s? 

3. (a) How did the Great Depression affect 
japan's economy? (b) What political effects 
did it have on japan? 

4. (a) What goals did japanese militarists pursue 
at home? (b) What goals did they pursue 
overseas? 

5 . Critical Thinking Recognizing Caus- 
es and Effects Why do you think a nation 
might turn to military leaders and extreme 
nationalists during a time of crisis? 

6. ACTIVITY Review the discussion of the 
Manchurian incident on page 756. Then, 
write two telegrams reporting the incident, 
one by a japanese soldier and the other by a 
Chinese soldier. 
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’'1/or on Many Fronts In sharply contrasting conditions, the German army made 
rapid advances during the early years of the war. At left, a tank division advances 
through the Russian snow during Operation Barbarossa. At right, German troops ride 
over the desert sands of North Africa. Gso§mpky md SUMmy What problems 
would an army face trying to maneuver in the desert? How did Russia's geography 
make it difficult to conquer? 



to contain potato flour. Owners of leather brief- 
cases boiled and ate them — “jellied meat,” they 
called it. 

More than a million Leningraders died dur- 
ing the German siege. The survivors, mean- 
while, struggled to defend their city. Hoping to 
gain some relief for the exhausted Russians, 
Stalin urged Britain to open a second front in 
Western Europe. Although Churchill could not 
offer much real help, the two powers did agree 
to work together. 

Growing American Involvement 

When the war began in 1939, the United 
States declared its neutrality. Although isola- 
tionist feeling remained strong, many Amer- 
icans sympathized with the Poles, French, Brit- 
ish, and others who batded the Axis powers. 
Later, President Roosevelt found ways around 
the Neutrality Acts to provide aid, including 
warships, to Britain as it stood alone against 
Hider. 

The arsenal of democracy. In early 
1941, FDR convinced Congress to pass the 
Lend-Lease Act. It allowed him to sell or lend 
war materials to “any country whose defense the 
President deems vit^ to the defense of the Unit- 
ed States.” The United States, said Roosevelt, 
would not be drawn into the war, but it would 



become “the arsenal of democracy,” supplying 
arms to those who were fighting for freedom. 

Atlantic Charter. In August 1941, Roo- 
sevelt and Churchill met secredy on a warship in 
the Adanric. The two leaders issued the Adanric 
Charter, which set goals for the war — “the final 
destruedon of the Nazi tyranny” — and for the 
postwar world. They pledged to support “the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live” and called 
for a “permanent system of general security.” 

Japan Attacks 

In December 1941, the Allies gained a vital 
boost when a surprise acdon by Japan suddenly 
pitched the United States into the war. From 
the late 1930s, Japan had been trying to con- 
quer China. (See pages 756 and 757.) Although 
Japan occupied much of eastern China, the Chi- 
nese would not surrender. When war broke out 
in Europe in 1939, the Japanese saw a chance to 
grab European possessions in Southeast Asia. 
The rich resources of the region, including oil, 
rubber, and tin, would be of immense value in 
fighdng the Chinese war. 

Growing temions. In 1940, Japan ad- 
vanced into French Indochina and the Dutch 
East Indies (present-day Indonesia). To stop 
Japanese aggression, the United States banned 
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Pmrl Harbor By November 1941. 
American officials knew that lapan 
was planning an attack somewhere 
in the Pacific. Still, they were 
stunned by the bombing of the 
naval base at Pearl Harbor. Said 

one navy commander, "I didn't 

believe it when I saw the planes, 
and I didn't believe it when I saw 
the bombs fall. " Here, an Amencan 
battleship bums in Pearl Harbor. 

mssd Smlml Systems 
Why was the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor a turning point in World 
War II? 



the sale to Japan of war materials, such as iron, 
steel, and oil for airplanes. This move angered 
the Japanese. 

Jap^n and the United States held talks to 
ease the growing tension. But extreme mili- 
tarists such as General Tojo Hideki were gaining 
power in Japan. They did not want peace. In- 
stead, thev hoped to seize lands in Asia and the 
Pacific. The United States was interfering with 
their plans. 

Attack on Pearl Harbor. With talks at a 
standstill. General Tojo ordered a surprise attack 
on the American fleet at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 
Early on December 7, 1941, Japanese airplanes 
struck. The>’ damaged or destroyed 19 ships, 
smashed Arnerican planes on the ground, and 
killed more than 2,400 people. 

The next day, a grim-faced President Roo- 
sevelt told the nation that December 7 was “a 
date which will live in infamy.” He asked Con- 
gress to declare war on Japan. Three days later, 
Germany and Italy, as Japan’s allies, declared 
war on the United States. 

Japanese victories. In the long run, the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor would be as se- 
rious a mistake as Hitler’s invasion of Russia. 
But the months after Pearl Harbor gave no such 
hint. Instead, European and American posses- 
sions in the Pacific and in Southeast Asia fell one 
by one to the Japanese. They drove the Ameri- 
cans out of the Philippines and seized other 
American islands across the Pacific. They over- 



ran the British colonies of Hong Kong, Burm.i. 
and Malava, pushed deeper into the Dutch K.im 
I ndies, and completed the takeover of French 
Indochina. 

By the beginning of 1942, the Japanese em 
pire stretched from Southeast Asia to the nn c- 
ern Pacific Ocean. (See the map on page 80.- 
The Axis powers had reached the high point . ■ 
their successes. 




1. (a) "phony war," (b) Dunkirk, 

(c) Winston Churchill, (d) Battle of Britain, 

(e) Operation Barbarossa, (f) Lend-Lease Aci. 
(g) Atlantic Charter, (h) Pearl Harbor. 

2. ©oiFOinie blitzkrieg. 

3. How did new technologies make World War 
a war of rapid movement? 

41. What successes did the Axis have in Europe. 

S. (a) What goals did Japan pursue in Asia? 

(b) Why did General Tojo order an attack on 
the United States? 

<s>. Critical Thinking Ddl(2(raft0^ii(rag) AOiter- 
iraattSvss Do you think that the United States 
could have stayed out of the war? Why or w '• 
not? 

7. ACTIVITY Imagine that you are a teen- 
ager during the London blitz. Write a series o' 
diary entries describing your experiences. 
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World Warn in the Paciffc 




V 




For six months after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, the Japanese won a 
series of uninterrupted victories. After the Battle of Midway, however 
the Allies took the offensive in the Pacific Their goal was to recapture 
the Philippines and invade japan. ^ 

f . UKotkui On the map, locate (a) Japan, (b) Midway Island, (c) Pearl 

2 Movement fn\ ntM i W Iwo Jima, (e) Hiroshima, (f) Burma Road, (g) Manchuria, 

i. Movement (a) Did Japan ever gam control of New Guinea? Explain, (b) When did the Allies 
advance into Manchuria? (c) When did they reach the Philippines? 

commlof^^^^^^ tofcrences How did geography make it difficult for Japan to keep 



In October 1944, MacArthur began to re- 
fake the Philippines. The British meanwhile 
were pushing the Japanese back in the jungles of 
hurma and Malaya. Despite such setbacks, the 
militarists who dominated the Japanese govern- 
nent rejected any suggestions of surrender. 



The Nazis Defeated 

Hitler, too, scorned talk of surrender. “If 
the war is to be lost,” he declared, “the nation 
also will perish.” To win the assault on “Fortress 
Europe, the Allies had to use devastating force. 
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way for the in\ asion. Allied bombers flew con- 
stant missions over Germany. They targeted fac- 
tories and destroyed aircraft that might be used 
against the invasion force. They also destroyed 
many German cities. 

The Allies chose June 6, 1944 — D-Day, 
they called it — for the invasion of France. 
( ic See Skills for Success, page 814.) About 
176,000 Allied troops were ferried across the 
English Channel. From landing craft, they 
fought their way to shore amid underwater 
mines and raking machine-gun fire. They 
clawed their way inland through the tangled 
hedges of Normandy. Finally, they broke 
through German defenses and advanced toward 
Paris. Meanwhile, other Allied forces sailed from 
Italy to land in southern France. 

In Paris, French resistance forces rose up 
against the occupying Germans. Under pressure 
from all sides, the Germans retreated. On Au- 
gust 25, the Allies entered Paris. Joyous crowds 
in the “city of light” welcomed the liberators. 
Within a month, all of France was free. The next 
goal was Germany itself. 

SECTION r?l REVIEW 



1. identify (a) Holocaust, (b) Auschwitz, 

(c) Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, 

(d) Battle of El Alamein, (e) Dwight 
Eisenhower, (f) Battle of Stalingrad, 

(g) D-Day. 

2. Define collaborator. 

3. (a) What was Hitler's "new order" in Europe? 
(b) How did the Japanese treat the people 
they conquered? 

4. (a) How did democratic governments mobi- 
lize their economies for war? (b) How did they 
limit the rights of citizens? 

5. How was each of the following battles a turn- 
ing point in the war: (a) El Alamein, 

(b) Stalingrad? 

6. Critical Thinking Defending a 

Position Do you think that democratic 
governments should be allowed to limit their 
citizens' freedoms during wartime? Defend 
your position. 

7. ACTIVITY Write a poem or design a 
memorial commemorating the millions who 
died in the Holocaust. 




Toward Victory 



Guide for Reading 

■ What battles were turning points in the 
Pacific war? 

■ How did the Allied forces defeat 
Germany? 

■ Why did the United States use the atomic 
bomb on japan? 

■ Vocabulary kamikaze 



W hile the Allies battled to liberate Eun>|K 
fighting against the Japanese in .Asi., 
raged on. The war in Southeast Asia and the P.t 
cific was very different from that in Europe. 
Most battles were fought at sea, on tiny islands, 
or in deep jungles. At first, the Japanese won .in 
uninterrupted series of victories. By mid- 1942. 
however, the tide began to turn. 



War in the Pacific 



A major turning point in the Pacific war <>i 
curred just six months after the bombing <>i 
Pearl Flarbor. In May and June 1942, American 
warships and airplanes' severely damaged n\t> 
Japanese fleets during the battles of the Coral 
Sea and Midway Island. These victories greativ 
weakened Japanese naval power and stopped tin 
Japanese advance. 

After the Battle of Midway, the Unitc>: 
States took the offensive. That summer, uiulci 
the command of General Douglas MacArtlim. 
United States Marines landed at Guadalcanal in 
the Solomon Islands, the first step in an “island 
hopping” campaign. The goal of the campaign 
was to recapture some Japanese-held island- 
while bypassing others. The captured island- 
srenninff stones to the next objccti'- 



In this way, American forces gradually nio" - 
north from the Solomon Islands toward )apn 
itself. (See the map on page 805. ) 

On the captured islands, the American- 
built air bases to enable them to carry the 



closer to Japan. By 1944, American ships "eu 
blockading Japan, while American bombei' 
pounded Japanese cities and industries. 
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Battle of the Bulge. After freeing France, 
the Allies battled toward Germany. As they ad- 
vanced into Belgium in December 1944, Ger- 
many launched a massive counterattack. Hider 
was throwing everv'thing into a final effort. 

At the bloody Batde of the Bulge, both 
sides took terrible losses. The Germans drove 
the Allies back in several places but were unable 
to break through. The Batde of the Bulge 
slowed the Allied advance, but it was Hider’s 
last success. 

The air war. By this rime, Germany was 
reeling under round-the-clock bombing. For 
two years. Allied bombers had hammered mili- 
tary bases, factories, railroads, oil depots, and 
cities. 

By 1945, Germany could no longer defend 
itself in the air. In one 10-day period, bombing 
almost erased the huge industrial city of Flam- 
burg. Allied raids on Dresden in February 1945 
killed as many as 135,000 people. 

On to Berlin. By March, the Allies had 
crossed the Rhine into western Germany. From 
the east, Soviet troops closed in on Berlin. Vic- 
tory was only months away, but savage fighting 
continued. In late April, American and Russian 
soldiers met and shook hands at the Elbe River. 
Everywhere, Axis armies began to surrender. 

In Italy, guerrillas captured and executed 
Mussolini. In Berlin, Hitler knew that the end 
was near. As Soviet troops fought their way into 



the city. Hitler committed suicide in his under 
ground bunker. After just 12 years, Hiticr\ 
“thousand-year Reich” was a smoldering ruin 
On May 7, Germany surrendered. Offici.illv. 
the war in Europe ended the next day, wiiicl' 
was proclaimed V-E Day (VictorA’ in Europe 
Millions cheered the news, but the joy was ten 
pered by the horrors and tragedies of the past m 
years. 




With war won in Europe, the Allies poured 
their resources into defeating Japan. By mid 
1945, most of the Japanese nav}' and air f()i\ 
had been destroyed. Yet the Japanese still had .n. 
army of two million men. The road to victory, u 
appeared, would be long and costly. 

tavosion veraias Ithe bomb. Some Amcr 
ican officials estimated that an invasion of Japan 
would cost a million or more casualties. At flu 
bloody battles to take the islands of Iwo lim.i 
and Okinawa, the Japanese had shown tlu\ 
would fight to the death rather than surrciuli ; 
To save their homeland, young Japanese becam- 
kamikoze (kah mih KAH zee) pilots, who uiult i 
took suicide missions, crashing their plant' 
loaded with explosives into American warships 
While Allied military leaders planned for in 
vasion, scientists offered another way to end flu 
war. Since the early 1900s, scientists had uiuk r 





Meeting of the "Big Thre: 
three main Allied leaders — (left to 
right) Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Stalirt — met several times during the 
war. Their last meeting, shown here, 
took place at the Soviet city of Yolta 
in February 1 945. There, they 
planned "the whole shape and 
structure of post-war Europe. " 
Roosevelt and Churchill agreed that 
Stalin had the right to control the 
governments of Eastern Europe after 
the war. This concession would 
become a key factor in the Cold War 
that began after 1 945. Global 
Im&rsmdtSom Why do you think the 
Big Three went to the trouble to meet 
in person? 



L 







stood that matter, made up of atoms, could be 
converted into pure energy. (See page 770.) In 
military terms, this meant that, by splitting the 
atom, sciendsts could create an explosion far 
more powerful than any yet known. During the 
war. Allied sciendsts, some of them refugees 
from Hider’s Germany, raced to ’ harness the 
atom. In July 1945, at Alamogordo, New Mexi- 
co, they successfully tested the first atomic 
bomb. 

News of the test was brought to the new 
American President, Harry Truman. Truman 
had taken office after FDR died unexpectedly 
on April 12. Truman knew that the atomic 
bomb was a terrible new force for destrucdon. 
Sdll, after consuldng with his advisers, he decid- 
ed to use the new weapon. 

At the dme, Truman was meedng svith Al- 
lied leaders in the city of Potsdam, Germany. 
They issued a warning to Japan to surrender or 
face “utter and complete destrucdon.” When 
the Japanese ignored the deadline, the United 
States took acdon. 




After learning that American scientists had devel- 
oped an atomic bomb, President Truman had jot- 
ted in his diary, "It's a good thing that Hitler's 
crowd or Stalin's did not discover this atomic 
bomb." Four years later, the Soviets had the bomb, 
too. Other nations soon jpined the nuclear club. 
Britain conducted its first nuclear test in Australia in 
1952. France followed suit in 1960. China was 
next. By the 1990s, Argenrina, Brazil, India, Pak- 
istan, and South Africa were all close to possessing 
a workable nuclear bomb. 



The Atomic Bomb In August 1 945, the world 
entered the atomic age. On August 6 and August 9, 
American airplanes dropped single atomic bombs on 
the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
force of the explosions vaporized glass, metal, 
concrete, and human flesh. The center of Hiroshima, 
shown here, became a barren wasteland. Japan 
surrendered a few days after the second bombing. 
MsSIghm asid Systems What were some of 
the arguments far and against dropping the atomic 
bomb on Japan? 



HirosWma. On August 6, 1945, an Amer- 
ican plane dropped an atomic bomb on the mid- 
sized city of Hiroshima. Residents saw “a strong 
flash of light” — and then, total destrucdon. The 
bomb flattened four square miles and instandy 
killed more than 70,000 people. In the months 
that followed, many more would die from radia- 
tion sickness, a deadly after-effect from exposure 
to radioactive materials. 

Truman warned the Japanese that if they did 
not surrender, they could expect “a rain of ruin 
from the air the like of which has never been 
seen on this Earth.” And on August 8, the So\i- 
et Union declared war on Japan and' invaded 
Manchuria. Still, Japanese leaders did not re- 
spond. The next day, the United States dropped 
a second atomic bomb, on Nagasaki, killing 
more than 40,000 people. 

Some members of the Japanese cabinet 
wanted to fight on. Other leaders disagreed. Fi- 
nally, on August 10, Emperor Hirohito inter- 
vened — an action unheard of for a Japanese 
emperor — forcing the government to surrender. 
On September 2, 1945, the formal peace trean' 
was signed on board the American battleship 
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Missouri, which was anchored in Tokyo Bay. 
The war had ended. 

An ongoing controversy. Dropping the 
atomic bomb on Japan brought a quick end to 
World War II. It also unleashed terrifying de- 
struction. Ever since, people have debated 
whether or not the United States sf ould have 
used the bomb. 

Why did Truman use the bomb? First, he 
was convinced that Japan would not surrender 
without an invasion that would cost an enormous 
loss of both American and Japanese lives. Grow- 
ing differences between the United States and 
the Soviet Union may also have influenced his 
decision. Truman may have hoped the bomb 
would impress the Soviets with American pow- 
er. At any rate, the Japanese surrendered shortly 
after the bombs were dropped, and World War II 
was ended. 



Looking Ahead 

After the surrender, American forces occu- 
pied the smoldering ruins of Japan. In Germany, 
meanwhile, the Allies had divided Hitler’s ftUen 
empire into four zones of occupation — French, 
British, American, and Russian. In both coun- 
tries, the Allies ftced difficult decisions about 
the future. How could they avoid the mistakes 
of 1919 and build the foundations for a stable 
world peace? 



SECTION 



lM 



REVIEW 



1 . Identify (a) Battle of the Coral Sea, (b) Battle 
of the Bulge, (c) V-E Day, (d) Harry Truman. 

2. Define kamikaze. 

3. How did the United States bring the war 
closer to japan? 

4. (a) How did the Allies weaken Germany? 

(b) Why was the Battle of the Bulge 
significant? 

s. Critical Thinking Making Decistons 
Imagine that you are President Truman. What 
information would you want before nriaking 
the decision to drop an atomic bomb on 
japan? 

<S>. ACTIVITY Write a series of newspaper 
headlines reporting the final months of the 
war in Europe. 
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From World War 
to Cold War 



Guide for Reading 

■ Wliat were the human and material co 
of World War II? 

■ How did World War II change the global 
balance of power? 

■ What were the origins of the Cold War? 
B Vocabulary containment 



44/^ ive me ten years and you will not be abl 
vJrecognize Germany,” said Hitler in l‘^.v' 
His prophecy was correct — although not in ilu 
way he intended. In 1945, Germany was an im 
recognizable ruin. Poland, Russia, Ukraiiu 
Japan, and many other lands also lay in ruins 
Total war had gutted cities, Victories, harbors 
bridges, railroads, ftrms, homes — and lives. Mil 
lions of refugees, displaced by war or libcnu . 
from prison camps, wandered the land. .^n. 
the devastation, hunger and disease took l.u;:. 
tolls for years after the fighting ended. 

Aftermath of War 

While the Allies celebrated victory, the .i|’ 
palling costs of the war began to emerge. 1 1» 
global conflict had raged in Asia since Japan n 
vaded China in 1937 and in Europe since 1 
It had killed as many as 75 million people woi ki 
wide. In Europe, about 38 million people losi 
their lives, many of them civilians. The So' iei 
Union suffered the worst casualties — more tb.in 
22 million dead. * 

Numbers alone did not tell the story of tiu 
Nazi nightmare in Europe or the Japanese bm 
tality in Asia. In the aftermath of war, new atn 
ities came to light. 

Horrors of the Holocaust. During tiu 
war, the Allies knew about the existence of N.)/' 
concentration camps. But only at war’s end diil 
they learn the full extent of the Holocaust .md 
the tortures and misery inflicted on Jews .ind 
others in the Nazi camps. General Dwigb' 
Eisenhower, who visited the camps, was sriini>‘ '■ 
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Allies 
Britain 
France 
Soviet Union 
United States 



Axis 

Germany 

Italy 

japan 



Military Dead** Military Wounded** Civilian Dead* 



389.000 

211.000 

7 , 500,000 

292,000 



475.000 

400.000 
14 , 102,000 

671.000 



65,000 

108,000 

15 , 000,000 

t 



2 . 850.000 
77,500 

1 . 576.000 



7 , 250,000 

120,000 

500,000 



5 , 000,000 

100,000 

300,000 



Source: Henri Michel. The Second World War 



*AII figures are estimates. 

^ery small number of civilian dead 








Interpreting a Chart World War II resulted in enormous casualties. 
Because planes carried destruction far beyond the battlefield, civilians 
suffered mare than in World War I, and civilian deaths reached record 
numbers. I Which nation suffered the greatest number of both civilian 
and military casualties? 



to come “fece to face with indisputable evidence 
of Nazi brutality and ruthless disregard of every 
sense of decency.” 

Walking skeletons stumbled out of the 
death camps with tales of mass murder. The 
Nazi Rudolf Hoess, commander at Auschwitz, 
would admit that he had supervised the killing 
of two and a half million people, not counting 
those who died of disease or starvation. 

War crimes trials. At wartime meedngs, 
the Allies had agreed that Axis leaders should be 
tried for “crimes against humanity.” In Ger- 
many, the Allies held war crimes trials in Nurem- 
berg, where Hitler had staged mass rallies in the 
1930s. A handful of top Nazis received death 
sentences. Others were imprisoned. Similar war 
crimes trials were held in Japan and Italy. The 
trials showed that political and military' leaders 
could be held accountable for actions in 
wartime. 

Allied ocmpatioBi. The war crimes trials 
served another purpose. By exposing the sav- 
agery of the Axis regimes, they forther discredit- 
ed the Nazi, fascist, and militarist ideologies that 
had led to the war. 

Yet disturbing questions haunted people 
then, as now. How had the Nazi horrors hap- 



pened? Why had ordinary people in Germany, 
Poland, France, and elsewhere accepted and 
even collaborated in Hitler’s “final solution”? 
How could the world prevent dictators from 
again terrorizing Europe or Asia? 

The Allies tried to address those issues when 
they occupied Germany and Japan. The United 
States felt that strengthening democracy would 
ensure tolerance and peace. The western Allies 
built new governments with democratic consti- 
tutions to protect the rights of all citizens. In 
German schools, for example, Nazi textbooks 
and courses were replaced with a new curricu- 
lum that taught democratic principles. 

The United Nations • 

As in 1919, the World War II Allies set up 
an international organization to secure the 
peace. In April 1945, delegates from 51 nations 
met in San Francisco to drafr a charter for the 
United Nations. The UN would last longer and 
play a much greater role in world affriirs than its 
predecessor, the League of Nations. 

Under the UN Charter, each member na- 
tion had one vote in the General Assembly, 
where members could debate issues. The much 
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SECTION 1 

Storm Clouds Gather 

GLOSSARY TERMS: Nazi party, fascism, 
totali<larian, sanctions 

On January 15, 1929, the United States Senate 
ratified the Kellogg-Briand Pact. Named for United 
States Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg and 
French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, the pact 
was eventually signed by sixty-two nations. They 
promised never to make war again and to settle all 
future disputes by peaceful means. The pact was 
misleading, however, because it still permitted 
defensive war. Furthermore, the only way of en- 
forcing the pact was through public opinion. The 
treaty had no provisions for the use of economic or 
military force against any nation that broke the 
agreement. 

Some writers and historians believe that the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact is an example of what was 
wrong with American diplomacy during the 
1930's. One historian has characterized the pact as 
being an attempt to create peace through incanta- 
tion, that is, through the mumbling of magic 
words. It might have worked, he said, in a world 
that longed for peace. Unfortunately, it could not 
work in a world where three nations — ^Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy — wanted war. As the depression 
deepened worldwide throughout the thirties, each 
of these three nations saw war as a possible solution 
to its problems. 



Japan Attacks Manchuria 

The island kingdom of Japan depended on world 
trade for the food and raw materials its 70 million 
people required. Even before the depression, its 
economic position had been shaky. Now. faced 
with the loss of overseas markets for its manufac- 
tured goods, the Japanese government became 
increasingly imperialistic. Ignoring the objections 
of more moderate officials, military leaders in- 
vaded the Chinese province of Manchuria in Sep- 
tember 1931 and took over its rich coal and iron 
deposits. 

When news of the Japanese attack reached 
Washington, D.C., Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimsoh proposed an international boycott of Jap- 
anese goods. This would damage Japan's economy 
and presumably force the Japanese to withdraw 
from China. President Hoover, however, rejected 
Stimson’s suggestion. He wanted only a statement 
of disapproval. So the United States declared, in 
the Stimsoaa Doctrine, that it would not recognize 
any territorial gains made by force. 

The Stimson Doctrine had no effect on Japan, 
which proceeded to conquer Manchuria and set up 
the puppet state of Manchukuo in 1932. (A puppet 
state is one that is independent in theory but whose 
officials and actions are actually controlled by 
another nation.) When the League of Nations 
criticized Japan for its actions, Japan simply quit 
the league. Then, in violation of the Five-Power 
Treaty that had been signed in Washington, D.C.. 
in 1922, it began to build up its navy. 



People in the Chapter 

Adolf Hitler resorted to arson to assure his 
election as chancellor of Germany. Just before 
the crucial election, the German Parliament 
building was gutted by fire. The Nazis blamed 
the disaster on a Communist plot. Later evi- 
dence showed the Nazis had started the fire 
themselves. 

Benito Mussolini had his son-in-law executed 
as a rebel. Some believe this was done to 
show Hitler what a tough dictator he was. After- 
wards Mussolini's daughter Edda made the fol- 
lowing comment on her father: “There are only 
2 solutions that will rehabilitate him in my eyes, 
to run away or to kill himself." 



Francisco Franco set himself up as a dictator 
in Spain with the help of an abundant supply of 
arms and troops from his fellow dictators. Hitler 
and Mussolini. Meanwhile, Americans adopted 
a peace-at-any-price stance. 

Albert Einstein was, so slow to speak as a 
child that his parents were afraid he was retard- 
ed. When they asked a teacher what courses 
the boy should take, the teacher replied that it 
did not mat er since the boy would never be a 
success at anything. In later life he developed 
the theory of relativity, which helped to revolu- 
tionize physics. ! 
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Map Skills Rogion What region of mainland China did 
Japan control? Location What three countries border 
Manchuria? 

Dictators Come to Power 

Meanwhile. Adolf Hitler was threatening the 
democratic government of Germany. The German 
economy had been shaky since the end of World 
War I. During the twenties, it had suffered a 
disastrous inflation. Also, it depended on heavy 
borrowing from United States banks and investors. 




Picturing History This photo of Germans carrying 
worthless German marks to a bank in wicker laundry 
baskets illustrates the extent to which inflation had 
destroyed the German economy. 



W'hen those sources of funds dried up in 1930 and 
1931. business failures and unemplo\meni spread 
throughout the country. None of the political par- 
lies was able to win a majority of voles. Paul von 
Hindenburg. the aged and ailing President, called 
on the largest party in the country to form a 
government. This was Hiller s National Socialist 
German Workers’ party, commonly called the Nazi 
party. This w'as how. on January 30. 1933. the 
Nazis came into power. 

The word Socialist in the Nazi party s title is 
misleading. The Nazis were not democratic social- 
ists. They were Fascists. Fascism is a political 
movement characterized by the belief that the state 
is more important than the individual and that a 
nation should have a strong centralized government 
headed by a dictator with absolute power. Both 
fascist and Nazi governments are totalitarian dic- 
tatorships that maintain complete control over the 
people of a nation. Individuals have no rights, and 
all opposition to the government is suppressed by 
force. Fascism was given its name by Benito 
Mussolini, who seized power in Italy in 1922. 
Hitler, however, added racism to Mussolini s fas- 
cist doctrine. In his book Mein Kampf {My Strug- 
gle). Hitler proclaimed his belief that Germans, 
especially those who were blond and blue-eyed, 
made up a “master race’' that was destined to rule 
the world. Other “races," such as Jews, Slavs, and 
certain nonwhites, were inferior “races that con- 
taminated society and were fit only to ser\e the 
Germans or to be exterminated. 

The Nazi party, like Mussolini's Fascist party, 
was strongly anticommunist. As a result, it was 
supported by many conservative business leaders 
who gave it funds during the twenties when it was 
trying to come to power. The Nazi party was also 
intensely militaristic. War veterans made up much 
of its membership. Many belonged to one of 
Hitler’s two private armies; the brown-shirted 
storm troopers (the Sturmabteilung, or SA) and the 
black-shined SS iSchucstaffel, which means “pro- 
tective group*'). Their armbands showetl the party 
symbol, a hooked black cross called the swastika. 
During the ten years before Hitler took ottice and 
suspe ided the German constitution, these storm 
troopers paraded about, shouted slogans, and beat 
up anyone w*ho opposed them. Their particular 
tarcets were union leaders. Communists, and Jews. 
Hiller blamed the Jews, who made up less than one 
percent of the population, for Germany’s deleat in 
World War I. A chief goal ol the Nazis was lo undo 
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Picturing History Both Hitler (left) and Mussolini (right) had a flair for the dramatic and could 
manipulate their audiences and hold them spellbound during speeches. They built massive 
public buildings and huge rooms as symbols of their power. Having to approach Mussolini in 
his immense marbie'iined private office would have been an awesome experience. 



the results of that war symbolized by the Treaty of 
Versailles and to make Germany once more the 
dominant power in Europe. “One state! One peo- 
ple! One leader!'* was their motto. 

European Aggression Begins 

For all his talk. Hitler at first moved cautiously 
on the international scene. In October 1933 he 
pulled Germany out of the League of Nations. Then 
he began a secret buildup of the nation's armed 
forces. Publicly, however, nothing else happened 
until 1936. 

MussoHsin Attacks EthBopia* It was Mussolini 
who next threatened world stability. For years he 
had been boasting about his plans to turn the 
Mediterranean Sea into an Italian lake and to revive 
the glories of the ancient Roman Empire. In 1934 
Italian and Ethiopian troops clashed along the 
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border of Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland in Af- 
rica. That event was followed by a ten-month 
drumfire of charges by Italy, manufactured inci- 
dents, and propaganda. In the next few years, the 
world was to see this scenario replayed often. It 
meant that a stronger country was getting ready to 
attack a weaker one. By May 1936 it was all over. 
In June Ethiopia was annexed to Italy. 

The LefBgue Does Not Act, Four days after the 
invasion began, the League of Nations branded 
Italy the aggressor and tried to apply sanctions 
(penalties), including an arms embargo as well as a 
boycott of Italian goods. Other nations, however, 
would not agree to deny Mussolini oil for his 
highly mechanized army. Nor would Great Britain 
and France agree to keep Italian troops and muni- 
tions from passing through the Suez Canal. By this 
time it was clear that the League of Nations was 
more or less u.seless as a means of preventing war. 
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Roosevelt Challenges Isolationism 

President Roosevelt was not an ™ 

thp dancers of fascism 3na N 
was aware of the da g 

and he felt it was important to take a nm 
eacnse. Japanese forces 

“M<!rCtt"S!o°red China ra^er^^^^^^ 

conflict as an incident, _,hpr siioolies to 

continued sending arms and ° PP 

China. Be™ R»d. a 

supply It B ^ . mniintain countTY into China s 

Burma across rough mountain coun y 

interior. 

The Quarantine Speech. On Octo^r 5, 

rrnl^S His'?s\L^ 

rio'n'i'simalion and dK 

or.H lanan What was needed, he saia, wdb ^ 

Tve seLrity on the part of the peace-loving nations 
Tthe world They should behave the way a 
community behaves when faced by “ 

:rs:Sd of r unj^ su^« isou^^^ 

nLns’gectogetherand 

isolate the aggressor nations. 

The President was deluged with mail, 
fav^b^ Mos. of ih. ice-s, however, aecu^ 
Sm of dying .0 load .he coan^ na» — Two 
months larer. Americans go. a real war seare. 

The Penny Inciden.. On Dec=;^^; 

u's!s"ponoy! and the dtree oil 
Lorung were anaeked wUhou. ^ 

nese planes. TWo serv.ee^n were krlR 
several others wounded. The Pana^ 
clearly marked and had a legal nght to be whe 




was. The attack obviously was no accident. Jc 
nese authorities apologized at once, offering to 
for damages and promising to punish those resp 
sible. The United States accepted Japan’s offer, 
most Americans heaved a sigh of relief. A pui 
opinion poll taken one monh after the Paj 
incident showed that 70 percent of the public fe 
would be better to pull out completely fr 
China — withdrawing ships, marines, missionar 
and business people — rather than to run the risk 
getting into war. It was difficult to find any v 
United States interest in China. 




Fifty years after the Panay incident, a 
similar kind of tragedy occurred in the Per- 
sian Gulf. In May 1987, during the Iran-Iraq 
War, an Iraqi warplane fired on and hit the 
U.S.S. Stark, a frigate sent by the United 
States to protect oil tankers in the gulf. 
Thirty-seven Americans were killed. Iraq 
pleaded mistaken identity and apologized. 



SECTION 2 REVIEW 

Key Terms and People 

Explain the significance of: reciprocal trade 

agreements, Francisco Franco, quarantine, 

Panay incident 

Main Ideas 

1. Why did the United States open relations wi 
the Soviet Union in 1933? 

2. How did the Reciprocal Trade Agreement A 
help to offset the effects of the Hawley-Smo^ 
Tariff? 

3. How did isolationists in Congress attempt • 
ensure the United Slates’ neutrality in ti 
1930’s? 

4. What was President Roosevelt’s attitude towa 
the increasing international conflicts during tl 
1930’s? What role did he expect the Uniu 
States to play in these conflicts? 

Ciitlcal Thinking 

5. Why were the revelations of the Nye commi 
tee’s report particularly horrifying to the Ame 
ican public at the time the report was releasee 




^telescoping the TIMES; 1933-1940 



The Road to War 



While the world tried to cope with the Great 
Depression, war clouds gathered over Asia, Eu- 
rope, and Africa. The Kellogg-Briand Pact tried 
futilely to outlaw war. The Stimson Doctrine was 
likewise unsuccessful in stopping Japan's aggres- 
sion in Manchuria. In Germany, Hitler and his Nazi 
party came to power, vowing to avenge Germany’s 
defeat in World War I. Italy’s dictator, Mussolini, 
attacked and annexed Ethiopia. When Hitler armed 
the Rhineland in violation of the Versailles Treaty, 
Britain and France, though threatened, did not 
make him back down. Meanwhile, Roosevelt 
moved cautiously to recognize the Communist 
government of the Soviet Union, to lower tariffs 
through reciprocal trade agreements, and to expand 
the Good Neighbor Policy toward Latin America. 

While keeping a careful watch on foreign affairs, 
the United States struggled to remain neutral. 
Congress promoted isolationism through the inves- 
tigations of the Nye committee and with a series of 
neutrality acts. Meanwhile, Americans watched as 
Spain was taken over by a fascist dictator. The 
United States began to take the side of China in its 
struggle against Japanese invasion. Roosevelt ad- 
vocated a quarantine of European dictatorships, 
while the Panay incident reaffirmed that Americans 
were determined to stay out of war. Hitler ex- 
plained the annexation of Austria by saying he 
wished to protect his fellow Germans. With the 
same excuse he threatened to invade Czechoslova- 
kia. British and French appeasement at Munich 
permitted him to do so. 

The European crisis deepened as Hitler mounted 
a campaign of hate against Jews. His Nuremberg 
Laws deprived German Jews of their civil rights. 
Then, on Crystal Night in 1938, Nazi gangs killed 
many Jews. Thousands more fled abroad, but the 
United States did not fully open its doors to them. 
Hitler and Stalin made a pact to carve up Poland. 



When Nazi forces invaded that country, Britain and 
France finally declared war. The Second World War 
began in Europe in September 1939. 

Nazi forces, waging a blitzkrieg, rapidly cap- 
tured Poland, then Denmark and Norway, then the 
Uw Countries, and finally France. British troops 
barely escaped at Dunkirk. German forces enslaved 
many of the conquered people. They rounded up 
Jews, gypsies, and others and methodically killed 
them in concentration camps. At the front. Hitler 
failed to win the air war known as the Battle of 
Britain. The United States openly aided the British 
m this battle with supplies and ships. At home, 
Roosevelt brought Republicans into his cabinet. In 
19^ Congress passed the first peacetime military 
draft, and FDR won an unprecedented third term. 



Chronology of Main Events 



1933 Hitler becomes Germen chancellor 

1935 Mussolini seizes Ethiopia; first 
Neutrality Act passed; Nuremberg 
Laws passed in Germany 

1936 Germany occupies the Rhineland 

1937 Japan invades China; Roosevelt gives 
quarantine speech 

1938 Hitler annexes Austria; Munich Pact . 
signed 

1939 Germany occupies all of 
Czechoslovakia; Soviets sign 
nonaggression pact with Germany; 
Germany invades Poland; Wbrid Wfeir 
II begins in Europe 



1940 Roosevelt elected for third term 
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lines, and he had the means to do it. Hundreds of 
submarines, traveling in groups of fifteen to twenty 
known as wolf packs, and a few of Germany’s new 
pocket battleships, which were the size of cruisers 
but had the firepower of battleships, roved the 
Atlantic. During five weeks in April and May 
1941, they sank 2.3 million tons of British ship- 
ping. This was more than three times the losses of 
the previous six months. Also, it was done despite 
the fact that American naval forces were trailing 
German U-boats and radioing their locations to the 
British. 

German submarines paid no attention to the 
so-called safely zones off the coasts of North and 
South America. In May the Robin Moor, an Amer- 
ican merchantman, was sunk off the coast of 
Brazil. In September the American destroyer Greer 
was attacked in the North Atlantic. FDR responded 
by ordering the navy to shoot on sight any Axis 
ships they might run into. In October the American 
destroyer Kearny was torpedoed near Iceland, and 
eleven of its crew were killed. A few weeks later, 
in the same waters, the destroyer Reuben James 
was sunk, with the loss of almost a hundred 
American lives. As a result of these events, the 
United States began arming its merchant ships. 

In the meantime. Congress, in August, agreed to 
an eighteen-month extension of the draft that had 
been legislated in 1940. The vote was very close, 
with only a one-vote margin in the House. The 
reluctance stemmed partly from the fact that the 
enlistment periods of men who had been drafted the 
previous October would now be extended for 
eighteen months. There was fear of mass deser- 
tions. and, indeed, the letters OHIO (standing for 
Over the Hill in October) began appearing on the 
walls of barracks. However, no one actually tried to 
leave an army camp. Uncle Sam’s draftees did not 
like the extension, but they accepted it. 

The Atlantic Charter States War Aims 

The same month in which the draft was ex- 
tended, Roosevelt and Churchill met secretly 
aboard a warship off the coast of Newfoundland. 
Churchill had come hoping for a military commit- 
ment from the United States, but he had to settle for 
a general statement of war aims somewhat similar 
to Wilson s Fourteen Points. Called the Atlantic 
Charter, it contained the following principles: (1) 
no territorial expansion, (2) no lerritorial changes 
without the consent of the inhabitants, (3) self- 



determination for all people. (4) freer trade. (5) 
cooperation tor the improvement of other nations, 
and (6) the disarming of all aggressors. 

Churchill indicated that the principle of self- 
determination could not be applied to the British 
Empire. As he later said, **We mean to hold our 
own. I have not become the King’s First Minister in 
order to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. In any event, the Atlantic Charier was 
endorsed within a month by fifteen countries in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. It later became the basis 
for the United Nations. 

Japan Attacks Pearl Harbor 

The German attack on the Soviet Union had 
effects half a world away. It encouraged Japan to 
act. The most pressing need of the Japanese war 
machine was oil. The Dutch East Indies (now 
Indonesia) was the most convenient source, but 
invasion there would mean war with the United 

States and Britain. With Japan’s old enemy the 

Soviet Union — fighting for its life, however, the 
gamble looked more aliraciive. 

Setting the Stage. In July 1941 Japan forced the 
French puppet government of Vichy to give it 
military bases in southern Indochina (now Vietnam 
and Cambodia). FDR promptly froze all Japanese 
assets in the United States: that is, Japanese com- 
panies and individuals could no longer use any 
money or investments they had in this country. 
Japan immediately did the same with American 
assets in Japan, and trade between the two nations 
came to a halt. 

In October 1941 General Hideki Tojo (hi d 3 ki 
to' jo), a strong militarist, became the Premier of 
Japan. A month later. Secretary of State Hull began 
a series of talks with the Japanese ambassador and 
a special envoy. The Japanese wanted the United 
States to unfreeze their assets, supply them with 
oil, and stop sending lend-lease aid to China. 
Instead of yielding, the United States demanded 
that Japan withdraw from China and from South- 
east Asia. 

As it happened, that previous December the 
United States had broken Japan’s secret diplomatic 
code. Hull knew that Japan was preparing a mili- 
tary attack. However, he expected it to come either 
on the Malay Peninsula or in the Dutch East Indies. 

In the meantime, the United States was strength- 
ening its defense of the Philippines. No one in 
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Washington, D.C.. knew that on November 25 six 
aircraft carriers, two battleships, three cruisers, and 
eleven destroyers had sailed east from Japan s 
Kuril Islands. Aboard the carriers was a strike force 
of over four hundred planes. Their destination; the 
United States Pacific Fleet in Hawaii. The Japanese 
warlords had taken the gamble. 

The Attack. At / :55 on the sleepy Sunday morn- 
ing of December 7, 1941, the Japanese bombers 
struck the American naval base at Pearl Harbor. 
Of the eight United States battleships docked side 
by side, three were sunk, one was run aground, and 
another was capsized. The remaining three were 
badly damaged. Eleven smaller ships were also 
sunk or disabled, some one hundred seventy planes 
were destroyed on the ground, and almost twenty- 
four hundred people, including sixty -eight civil- 
ians, were killed. In a single hour on the day 
Roosevelt called “a date which will live in in- 



famy. " the United States Navy suffered more dam- 
age than it received during ail of World War I. In 
carefully coordinated operations. Japan also struck 
at the Philippines. Guam. Midway. Hong Kong, 
and Malaya. (See map on page 739.) 

Far away in Washington. D.C.. it was 12:55 in 
the afternoon when the first bombs fell on Pearl 
Harbor. The Japanese envoys had been sent coded 
orders to give Secretary Hull their government’s 
final rejection of American terms at precisely one 
o’clock Washington time. Because of a delay in the 
decoding, the envoys reached Hull’s office an hour 
he was getting the first incredible 
reports from Hawaii. For a few minutes, the 
courtly statesman lost his self-control. He dressed 
down the two diplomats in the colorful language of 
his native Tennessee hills. 

The following day the United States declared 
war on Japan. Hitler, who had not been told about 
his ally s Pearl Harbor scheme, at first thought it 
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was a propaganda trick. When the news was 
verified, however, he and Mussolini declared war 
on the United States. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was one of the most 
successful militar>' actions in history. Even Hitler 
never managed anything like it. With one swift 
blow, the Japanese high command had apparently 
removed the only real obstacle to their country's 
domination of a third of the world's surface. 



SECTION 1 REVIEW 

Key Terms and People 

Explain the significance of: lend-lease. scorched- 
earth policy. Atlantic Charter. Pearl Harbor 



Main Ideas 

1. What advantage for America s allies did the 
lend-lease program have over the cash-and- 
carry system? 

2. Why was the Atlantic Charter drafted? 

3. Why was Japan willing to risk war with the 
United States and Britain over oil?' 

4. What did Roosevelt refer to as **a date which 
will live in infamy'*?- 

Critical Thinking 

5. Why was the Soviet Union's scorched-earth 
policy an effective tactic against Germany? 
Would this tactic have been as effective in the 
hands of other nations under German attack, 
such as France or Denmark? Explain. 
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On April 25 American and Soviet infantrymen 
stood looking at each other from opposite banks of 
the broad Elbe River, which runs through eastern 
Germany. (See map on page 751.) Some Ameri- 
cans. against orders, rowed quietly across the river. 
The Soviets met them with hearty hugs and hand- 
clasps. although for most, it was the first time they 
had seen an American. 

The End of Hitler. In his underground headquar- 
ters in Berlin. Hitler, his longtime friend Eva 
Braun, whom he hastily married, and a few faithful 
followers waited for the end. Deep as they were, 
they could feel the shudder as bombs hit the ground 
above their heads. Hitler, determined to avoid 
capture by the Soviets, decided to go out in flames 
like a warrior of old. On Apnl 30 he shot himself, 
while his wife took poison. Then, following in- 
structions. their bodies were taken up to the gar- 
den. doused with gasoline, and burned. Two days 
later. Berlin fell to the Soviets. 

On May 7 General Eisenhower accepted the 
unconditional surrender of Nazi Germany. The next 
day. V-E day (Victory in Europe), marked the 
official end of one part of the war. 




SECTION 3 REVIEW _ 

Key Terms and People 

Explain the significance of: George Marshall. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, convoys. Operation 

Torch. Erwin Rommel. Afrika Korps. 

partisans. D-day. Operation Overlord. Georce 

Patton. Battle of the Bulge. V-E Day 

Main Ideas 

1. What were the first important decisions made 
by the American-British alliance? 

2. How did the Americans manage to get badly 
needed supplies to the Soviets?'^ What were the 
dangers associated with the method used? 

3. What significance did the Battle of the Bulge 
hold for the Allied forces? 

4. How did Hitler avoid capture by the Soviets as 
they entered Berlin? 

Critical Thinking 

5. Was the Battle of Stalingrad a victory or a defeat 
for the Soviets? Explain. 
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Allied Troops Advance on the 
Pacific Front 

GLOSSARY TERMS: kamikaze, Manhattan 
Project. Hiroshima 

Although Roosevelt and Churchill had agreed 
that victory over Germany came first, the Ameri- 
cans did not wait until V-E Day to move against 
Japan. On the contrary, as soon as possible, the 
United States began to wage an aggressive mjlitary 
campaign in the Pacific. 

The Japanese Win Early Victories 

During the first five months after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the Japanese made tremendous ad- 
vances in all directions. They overran Hong Kong. 
French Indochina (now Laos. Cambodia, and Viet- 
nam). Malaya (including the naval base at -Singa- 
pore), Burma, Thailand, and the Dutch East Indies 
(now Indonesia), reaching as far south as New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands. To the east, they 
captured Guam and Wake Island, as well as two 
islands in the Aleutian chain in Alaska. 
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Picturing History 
As Supreme Allied 
Commander of forces 
in the Southwest 
Pacific. Douglas 
MacArthur ordered 
the invasion of the 
Japanese islands. 




Picturing History 
Congress awarded 
Colonel James 
•‘Jimmy ’ Doolittle a 
Medal of Honor for 
his courageous 
bombing raid on 
Tokyo. 



In the Philippines, some 36,000 American and 
Filipino troops under General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur succeeded in holding off a Japanese army 
of 200,000 for four months in the Bataan peninsula 
and then for another month on the fortress island of 
Corregidor, at the entrance to Manila Bay. When it 
became clear that the situation was hopeless, Army 
Chief of Staff George Marshall ordered MacArthur 
to escape to Australia. MacArthur did so, saying as 
he left, 'I shall return.” 

As a result of Japan's conquests, the prestige of 
white people in Southeast Asia, which had been 
based on their hitherto unquestioned military 
power, was destroyed. Even after the Japanese 
were gone, people in the area were never again 
willing to live under white rule. 

The Allies Stem the Japanese Tide 

By the spring of 1942, Japanese armies were at 
the gates of India, the Japanese fleet was menacing 
Australia, and even the Pacific coast of .the United 
States was threatened. In April, however, the 
gloom lightened. Sixteen B-25 bombers, com- 
manded by Colonel James H. Doolittle, took off 
from the aircraft carrier Hornet and dropped a few 
bombs on Tokyo. The daring daylight raid had no 
strategic value, and all the planes went down in 
China, where the crews were forced to bail out. 
Nevertheless, the raid made the Japanese realize 
that their islands were vulnerable to bombs. It also 
made Americans feel a lot better. 

Then early in May, a combined American and 
Australian fleet intercepted a Japanese fleet in the 
Coral Sea. In the battle that followed, there was no 



ship-to-ship contact. All fighting was done by 
earner-based planes. Although the Americans and 
Australians lost more ships than the enemy, they 
halted Japan’s attempt to invade Australia. 

A month later Japan met a worse defeat at the Bat- 
tle of Midway. Four aircraft carriers it could never 
replace were sunk, other ships were badly damaged 
and two hundred fifty-three planes were destroyed. 
American losses were one carrier, one destroyer, and 
one hundred fifty planes. In this battle also, carrier 
aircraft rather than ships were the decisive element. 
The Japanese, who had been heading for Hawaii, 
turned back to their base. They no longer held un- 
challenged control over the Pacific. 

Allied Troops Leapfrog to Japan 

The Pacific theater of war, or area where the 
fighting took place, posed several serious problems 
for the United States and its allies. Japan was 
protected by some three thousand miles of water in 
which were literally hundreds of fortified islands. 
Even small coral atolls (an atoll is a ring-shaped 
island surrounding a central lagoon) contained an 
airstrip, guns, and determined Japanese. To storm 
every island would probably have taken a genera- 
tion. Instead, MacArthur came up with a different 
tactic that he called leapfrogging. That is. the 
Americans would mount attacks only on selected 
islands. The Australians and New Zealanders 
would then bomb and mop up the Japanese garri- 
sons that had been bypassed. 

The Battle of Guadailcanal. The American of- 
fensive began in August 1942. United States ma- 
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rines landed on Guadalcanal in the Solomon 
Islands, which form a thousand-mile-long barrier 
ea.st of New Guinea and Australia. (See “map on 
page 755.) Two days after American troops had 
established a beachhead. Japanese cruisers sank 
almost all the American transport ships. 

For the next six months the marines, who were 
short of food and equipment, clung to the is.and's 
airstrip while Japanese and American ships and 
planes fought one engagement after another. The 
tropical sun and rain created a steaming hell by day, 
while the strange bird and animal sounds made the 
J^ungle nights a time of uneasy rest. The American 
fleet under Admiral William F. Halsey routed a 
massive Japanese fleet in November. Finally, early 
in 1943. the Japanese withdrew from Guadalcanal, 
leaving the Americans with a valuable base from 
which to launch their offensive. 

Return to the Philippines. The American return 
to the Philippines was actually made from two 
directions. MacArthur's troops moved toward the 
islands from the south, while a fleet under Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz moved toward the islands from 
the east. By February 1944 Japan's outer defenses 
had been cracked with the capture of the Solomon, 
Gilbert, and Marshall islands. By June 1944 the 
Americans were attacking Japan’s inner defenses in 
the Mariana Islands. The Japanese fought a tremen- 
dous naval engagement— the Battle of the Philip- 
pine Sea in an effort to prevent the landings in the 
Mananas. However, the battle dealt a crippling 
blow to Japan s carrier planes. 345 to a loss of only 
1 7 for the Americans. It also placed Japan's home 
islands within reach of American land-based bomb- 
ers for the first time. 

In October the Mac Arthur and Nimitz forces 

consisting of 174.000 soldiers in 738 ships— 
converged on Leyte Island in the Philippines. (See 
m^ap on page 755.) MacArthur himself and a few 
officers, most of whom had fled the Philippines two 
years earlier, headed for land in a small barge. Fifty 
yards from shore. MacArthur stepped off into the 
knee-deep water, waded to the beach, and an- 
nounced, "I have returned.” 

The Japanese threw their entire fleet into the 
Battle of Leyte Gulf. Kamikaze (ka'mika'ze) 
suicide pilots crashed their bomb-laden planes into 
American ships, killing themselves and large num- 
bers of the ships’ crews. (The word kamikaze 
means "divine wind" after a typhoon that in 1281 
estroyed Kublai Khan's fleet when it attempted to 



invade Japan from China.) After three days of 
fighting, however, it was the Japane.se fleet that was 
crushed. Three battleships, four aircraft carriers, 
thirteen cruisers, and almost four hundred planes 
disappeared beneath the sea. 

A New President Takes the Reins 

Roosevelt did not live to see the final victory of 
the Allies. On the morning of .April 12, 1945. the 
President was posing for an artist who was painting 
his portrait. He sat in an armchair in the living 
room of the Little White House in Warm Springs. 
Georgia. Suddenly he put his hand to his forehead 
and said. ”I have a terrific headache.” Then he 
slumped over. He was put to bed. and doctors were 
called. He had suffered a stroke. Within hours he 
was dead. 

He was mourned throughout the world. There 
were people in the armed services who could not 
remember a time when FDR had not been Presi- 
dent. Harry Truman, uneasy and inexperienced, 
took over the reins of office. 




Picturing History The face of Navy serviceman 
(jraham Jackson expresses the sorrow of all those who 
lined the streets as FDR's body was carried to the train 
at Warm Spnngs on the day after his death. 
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The Atom Bomb Ends the War 

After the capture of the Philippines, only two 
major battles remained. However, they were 
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among the worst of the war — Iwo Jima (e'wo je' 
m3) and Okinawa (o'kana'wa). The Japanese 
forces on each island held out for many weeks in 
the spring of 1945. Furthermore, each was so 
savagely defended that it gave Americans a chilling 
foretaste of what the invasion of Japan's home 
islands would be like. Churchill thought that the 
cost would be “a million American lives and half 
that number of British. ' 

As matters turned out. no invasion of Japan was 
necessary. In 1942 a controlled nuclear reaction 
had been achieved in a small laboratory under the 
concrete football stands at Stagg Field at the 
University of Chicago. Colonel, later General. 
Leslie Groves of the Army Corps of Engineers had 
then been given the task of producing the uranium 



235 and the plutonium 239 needed for an explosive 
device. Under the code name of the Manhattan 
Project, two plants for this purpose had been built 
at Oak Ridge. Tennessee, where they could make 
use of the vast water and electric power resources 
of the TVA. A third plant was located at Hanford. 
Washington. 

Creating the A*Bonib. At the same time, a 
group of American. British, and European^refugee 
scientists headed by Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
had put together the first atomic bomb at Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. At 5:30 on the morning of 
July 16, 1945. it was exploded in the desert near 
Alamogordo air base. There was a burst of blinding 
light, visible 180 miles away, a deep-growling 
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Map Skills Location Which battle was farthest east? Location Which Japanese cities were hit by A-bombs? 
Movement From what country did Allied forces go into Burma? Manchuria? 
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Picturing History The shell of the 
Hiroshima Museum of Science and Industry 
(left) stands as a memorial of the atomic blast. 

General Douglas MacArthur (above) signs the 
Japanese surrender aboard the USS Missouri. A watch 
(right) found In the ruins of Hiroshima marks the blast. 



blast, scalding wind, and then a gray mushroom 
cloud that rose slowly toward the sky. Words from 
the Song of God, a sacred Hindu text, came into Dr. 
Oppenheimer s mind as he watched: ‘I am become 
Death, the shatterer of worlds, waiting that hour 
that ripens to their doom.” In truth, the world has 
not been the same since. 

On July 26. 1945, a warning was sent to Japan 
that it faced “prompt and utter destruction” unless 
it surrendered. This warning was issued by the 
participants at the Potsdam Conference held in 
Berlin. (See page 758.) On August 6 a 9. 000- 
pound atomic bomb was put aboard a B-29 bomber 
named the Eno/a Gay. after the mother of pilot 
Colonel Paul W. Tibbets. Jr. .At 8:15:30 .a..\i. the 
bomb was dropped on the city of Hiroshima, an 
important military center. It killed about 71.000 
people, horribly injured another 68,000. and flat- 
tened four square miles of the city. Three days later 
a second bomb hit Nagasaki, killing 36,0(X) per- 
sons. injuring 40.000, and leveling almost half the 
city. Ti^gethcr. though, the two atomic bombs took 
fewer li\es than the regular air raids on Tokyo had. 

On August 14 Emperor Hirohito. despite oppo- 
sition from some of his military leaders, made the 
decision to surrender unconditionally. Dozens of 
American and British, ships sailed into Tokyo Bay. 



There, on September 2, 1945, the formal surrender 
was signed on the deck of the battleship Missouri. 
History's first total and global war was over. 



SECTION 4 REVIEW — — 

Key Teirms and People 

Explain the significance of: Douglas .Vlac.Arthur. 

Chester W. Nimitz, kamikaze. Manhattan 

Project, J. Robert Oppenheimer. Hiroshima 

iVlain Ideas 

1. What effect did Japan's victories in Southeast 
Asia have on Asian attitudes toward white rule 

2. What did the Battle of the Coral Sea and the 
Battle of Midway show about the Pacific? 

3. What military significance did its victory at 
Guadalcanal hold for the United States.’ 

4. What w; s the mission of the EnoUi Gay.* 

Critical Thinking 

5. Discuss .some possible reasons for the choice of 
the name kamikaze for (he Japanese NUicide 
pilots. How might the name have inNpired the 
young pilots.’ 
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Gender Issues in Transitional China: 1998 



By Jana S. Eaton 

Unionville High School, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 

Background Notes and Rationale: 

Women in highly-patriarchal dynastic China suffered severe forms of 
discrimination, ranging from infanticide to foot binding. They were considered the 
property of their husbands and fathers and had virtually no legal rights. Marriages 
were arranged, and many Chinese women were concubines, often little more than sex 
slaves. Women were not educated in anything except home-making, and they had no 
right to own or inherit property. 

In 1949, the People’s Republic of China (PRC) was founded and became a 
watershed in history for Chinese women as the PRC proclaimed legal equality 
regardless of gender. Under the Constitution of 1 982, women have the right to vote 
and equal rights in the political, economic, cultural and social (including family) sectors 
of society. Other basic pieces of legislation supplement the Constitution. The Law on 
the Protection of the Rights and Interests of Women protects the rights of women in the 
family, extends their property rights and provides for affirmative action to increase their 
participation in the political process. The Marriage Law was intended to end arranged 
marriages and allow for divorce based on mutual consent; it placed the responsibility 
for family planning on both partners. The Inheritance Law was designed to end the 
practice of excluding females from inheriting. There is also a relatively new Labor Law 
(1995) which prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex and provides for maternity 
leave. The Compulsory Education Law of 1986 required that all children receive nine 
years of education. 

Yet, in spite of these “great leaps forward” for women since 1949, what appears 
on the law books isn’t always being enforced. In fact, now that China is in the midst of 
a major overhaul of its economic structure, women are the ones paying a 
disproportionately heavy price. They are laid-off more frequently and hired less 
frequently than their male counterparts. They are less educated and often subjected to 
discriminatory practices from early childhood. The significantly higher ratio of males to 
females suggests that gender-based abortions are still taking place in spite of the fact 
that they are illegal when performed for gender selection. In the past decade, there 
have been significant increases in the rates of divorce, abuses committed by 
husbands and crimes perpetrated against women. And women are still under- 
represented in the political arena. The bottom line is that you can’t study China’s 
Constitution and laws to determine the status of women in China today. 

This lesson will provide an opportunity for your students to learn about Chinese 
women in today’s context and to compare their issues with their counterparts in our 
own country. Students will probably conclude that many of the concerns of women in 
China are comparable to those experienced by American women at some point in 
time; they will also understand that most of the real differences come from contrasting 
historic and contemporary political, economic and social structures. Students will 
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gain factual knowledge of women in China and will sharpen their skills in evaluating, 
analyzing, synthesizing and comparing and contrasting. In addition, the final activity 
requires a performance-based activity which is the basis for assessing student 
achievement in this lesson. 

National Council for the Social Studies: Standards--Thematic Strands 
VI. Power, Authority and Governance; 

a. Examine persistent issues involving the rights, roles, and status of the individual 
in relation to the general welfare. 

IX. Global Connections; 

d. Analyze the causes, consequences, and possible solutions to persistent, 
contemporary, and emerging global issues, such as health, security, resource 
allocation, economic development, and environmental quality.. 

e. Analyze the relationships and tensions between global interests in such matters 
as territory, economic development, nuclear and other weapons, use of natural 
resources and human rights concerns. 

h. Illustrate how individual behaviors and decisions connect with global systems. 

X. Civic Ideals and Practices: 

b. Identify, analyze, interpret, and evaluate sources and examples of citizens’ 
rights and responsibilities. 

c. Locate, access, analyze, organize, synthesize, evaluate, and apply 
information about selected public issues-identifying, describing, and evaluating 
multiple points of view. 

Recommended Grade Level/Course Placement: 

This lesson is designed for use in a world history or civilization course or a 
comparative cultures class at the secondary level. It can also be used in an Advanced 
Placement comparative government and politics class. 

Objectives: 

Knowledge-Students will 

• acquire basic knowledge of the current status of women in China by reading 
Ms. Eaton’s article, “Gender Issues in Transitional China” 

• demonstrate knowledge of the basic issues faced by women in the U.S. and 
China today 

Attitude-Students will 

• recognize that a study of other cultures will often suggest solutions to the 
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problems of one’s own society. 

• understand that there is a strong relationship between educational levels of a 
society and the treatment of women 

• understand that there is generally a positive correlation between economic 
development and improvement in the status of women in societies 

• understand that Asian societies have traditionally placed more emphasis on the 
rights of the state as a whole and on groups rather than on individuals, as has 
been more the case in the West 

Skills-Students will 

• analyze and evaluate the reading by Ms. Eaton on the status of women in China 
today 

• predict the impact of continued economic restructuring in China, as well as the 
impact of a continuation of the Asian financial crisis (world crisis?) on women in 
China 

• demonstrate how the political structure and political culture of a society provide 
the parameters within which gender issues will be addressed in societies 

• assess whether the experiences of either the U.S. or China could help the other 
society to solve the problems concerning gender 

• design a skit which clearly demonstrates understanding of the relative positions 
of women in the U.S. and China 

Materials and Sources; 

• 1. Appendix 1 : “Gender Issues in Transitional China" 

• 2. Appendix 2: Assignment: Directions, Questions, Grading Rubric 

• 3. Optional: The China Daily \s a newspaper that is on the Internet and 
archives Issues for one year. At present, there is no charge for searching this 
paper on-line. Students can use this source to update their information on 
women in China and to study the type of information that is available to the 
public In an English language newspaper with the largest circulation in 
mainland China; http://www.chinadaily.net 

• 4. Optional: If you have Internet access, go to the China Photo Gallery in Ms. 
Eaton’s Web site to see photos of transitional China and of Chinese women and 
children: http://www.ucf.k12.pa.us/jeaton/ 

• 5. Optional: You can get excellent statistics on women in the U.S. and China 
from the' U.S. Bureau of the Census, International Data Base, 
http://www.census.gov/cgi-bin/ipc/ 

• 6. Optional; Excellent resources on teaching about Asia may be found in the 
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extensive data bases of the AskEric Service: http://ericir.syr.edu 

• 7. Optional: Another excellent data base of teaching materials on China is the 
Ask Asia site out of the University of Indiana: 
http://www.askasia.org/for_educators/fe_frame.htm 

Strategies or Instructional Procedures: 

A. Briefly explain the purpose and rationale underlying this lesson. Emphasize that 
this assignment addresses significant issues for the young people in all societies, 
including our own, as they have probably already encountered significant gender 
issues and will probably need to address further concerns as they enter the work 
place and become parents. 

B. Distribute copies of the reading to each student. Have them read and highlight the 
article. 

C. Distribute Appendix 2 and explain the grading rubric. Then, divide the class into 
groups of about six and have each group design and perform a skit in which they 
depict young adults compare and contrast the major gender issues in the U.S. and 
China. This may be done through a discussion format or through role-playing. If 
there is time and you have Internet access, students may search for further 
information on-line. Students should then perform their skits for the entire class. 

D. Assure students that you will be circulating to answer any concerns that students 
might have about the assignment. 

Evaluation or Assessment: 

Students should be evaluated according to the stated rubric in terms of both group and 

individual contributions, or by another rubric of the teacher’s choosing. The quality of 

the output is generally better if the students know in advance how they will be graded 

and what is expected. 

Extension and Enrichment: 

• Use the Internet to find out the results of a cooperative, online, comparative 
gender studies project done by Mrs. Eaton’s class at Unionville High School 
(http://www.ucf.k12.pa.us/~jeaton/), Unionville, PA, and Shinji Masui’s class at 
Akatsukayama High School (http://www.masui.com/) in Kobe, Japan. (Note 
that most Chinese schools do not have Internet access, but plans for access by 
schools are in place at present.) 

• Use the Internet to search for further information on any of the issues related to 
this project. Search terms might include “China” or “Chinese” and “women.” 
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Using Boolean searches will yield more useful information. For example, you 
might phrase you search like this: (China or Chinese) and women and (rights 
or status or education or employment). Consult the directions in the help 
section of your search engine’s homepage for using Boolean and other 
advanced searching techniques. 
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Mao Zedong proclaimed that women were equal to men in his China: They “hold 
up half of the sky.” Today, the Chicken Little phenomenon is becoming a reality for 
women in China: The sky really does seem to be collapsing on them as China experiences 
unprecedented change on the eve of the twenty-first century. For women, China today is 
full of incongruities. While women have undeniably gained social, economic and political 
rights since 1949, the rapidity and enormity of the transformation taking place in China 
today seem to be repelling Chinese women backwards rather than forward into the future. 

1 recently returned from China eifter spending a summer there as a participant in the 
Fulbright-Hays Seminar in China. 1 traveled with fifteen other secondary and college-level 
educators and our scholar-escort, internationally-recognized Sinologist Dr. Stanley Rosen; 
Dr. Rosen has done considerable research on gender issues in China over the years. In 
addition, 1 met with scholars specialiang in gender issues and women’s movement leaders 
in Beijing, Xian, Shanghai, Kunming and Hong Kong. 

Women in highly-patriarchal dynastic China suffered severe forms of 
discrimination, ranging from infanticide to foot binding. They were considered the 
property of their husbands and fathers and had virtually no legal rights. Marriages were 
arranged, and many Chinese women were concubines, often little more than sex slaves. 
Women were not educated in anything except home-making, and they had no right to own 
or inherit property. 

In 1949, the People’s Republic of China (PRC) was founded and became a 
watershed in history for Chinese women as the PRC proclaimed legal equality regardless of 
gender. Under the Constitution of 1982, women have the right to vote and equal rights in 
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the political, economic, cultural and social (including family) sectors of society. Other 
basic pieces of legislation supplement the Constitution. The Law on the Protection of the 
Rights and Interests of Women protects the rights of women in the family, extends their 
property rights and provides for affirmative action to increase their particij>ation in the 
political process. The Marriage Law was intended to end arranged marriages and allow for 
divorce based on mutual consent; it placed the responsibility for family planning on both 
partners. The Inheritance Law was designed to end the practice of excluding females from 
inheriting. There is also a relatively new Labor Law (1995) which prohibits discrimination 
on the basis of sex and provides for maternity leave. The Compulsory Education Law of 
1986 required that all children receive nine years of education. 

Yet, in spite of these “great leaps forward” for women since 1949, what appears on 
the law books isn’t always being enforced. In fact, now that China is in the midst of a 
major overhaul of its economic structure, women are the ones paying a disproportionately 
heavy price. They are laid-off more frequently and hired less often than their male 
counterparts. They are less educated and often subjected to discriminatory practices from 
early childhood. The significantly higher ratio of males to females suggests that gender- 
based abortions are still taking place in spite of the fact that they are illegal when performed 
for gender selection. In the past decade, there have been significant increases in the rates of 
divorce, abuses committed by husbands and crimes perpetrated against women. And 
women are still under-represented in the political arena. The bottom line is that you can’t 
study China’s Constitution and laws to get an accurate picture of women in China today. 

Under the leadership of Zhu Rongji, who took over as China’s prime minister in March 
of 1998, China is moving rapidly in the direction of “market socialism,” a euphemism for 
capitalism. Zhu armounced a bold plan to cut loose unprofitable state enterprises, reform a 
failing banking system, and reduce the colossal bureaucracy by half. The government has 
proceeded to privatize or eliminate state-owned industries that have been unprofitable, thus 
ending the idea of the state as an “iron rice bowl” or source of cradle-to-casket government 
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support It is estimated that over 1 1 million workers have been laid-off to date and that 
another 20 million workers will lose their jobs by 2000. The China Daily puts the current 
figure of unemployed at 13 million, but this figure is probably on the low side.’ While the 
government implores the private sector to absorb the unemployed, this sector often requires 
skills that many of the unemployed do not jxjssess. Furthermore, the state industries are 
often being dismantled more quickly than private enterprises can be developed to replace 
them. China’s colossal, bloated bureaucracy is also scheduled for massive downsizing. 
Zhu Rongji projected that the it will be halved within five years. There are growing 
indications however, that implementation of some of these far-reaching reforms will be 
delayed in order to avoid large-scale civil unrest resulting from massive unemployment and 
a continuation or deepening of the Asian financial crisis. 

How are women faring during these unprecedented layoffs? According to Wai Ha 
Lam at the Association for the Advancement of Feminism in Hong Kong, the government 
reports that women make up forty percent of the work force in China and sixty percent of 
the nation’s laid-off woricers. But unemployment figures by the government don’t give the 
real picture,” according to Wai. She explains that women are often underemployed in jobs 
that are not commensurate with their skills and that the more highly paid they are, the more 
likely they will be released to cut costs. “Retraining programs often don’t work because 
they have age limits and educational qualifications that many unemployed women can’t 
meet.”^ Furthermore, there are disincentives to hiring women in cost-conscious 
institutions. Dr. Rosen related an incident where a college chairman allowed three female 
faculty members to take maternity leave, as provided for under the 1995 law. However, he 
was not allowed to replace these individuals. As a result, he vowed never again to hire 
women for faculty positions. Failure to promote competent women as often as men is 
another commonly-practiced form of discrimination.^ According to Professor Shi 
Jinghuan, a comparative education specialist who designed the first gender issues course in 
China, ‘There is usually no recourse for gender discrimination in the work place. It is very 
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difficult to prove, and even the government agencies discriminate.” Some male officials 
have even made public statements to the effect that layoffs of female employees are justified 
because Chinese wcmen should be returning to their homes to take care of their children."* 

There is also a retirement age differential in China; Men retire at age sixty and 
women at age fifty-five. Allowing women to retire earlier than men was once regarded as a 
form of “protection” for women. In today’s economy and political culture, many women 
are viewing this differential as discriminatory and argue that both the husband and wife 
must woric in order to maintain an adequate standard of living. 

Women comprise just under thirty percent of the civil servants in the bureaucracy. 
There is no data on layoffs by gender in the civil service sector, but we were advised that a 
disproportionate percentage of women would be released from their jobs in this sector 
also.® College students who are prep 2 uing for government jobs will also find their options 
very limited. Already, many of these women are switching to majors in education; 
teaching, they feel, is more secure than jobs in the civil service. 

In terms of education, seventy percent of China’s 140 million illiterates are female. 
Initial school enrollment at the primary level is the same for boys and girls; the problem is 
in retaining the girls, as their drop-out rates increase over the years proportionately more 
than the rates for the boys.® In higher institutions (universities), females comprise thirty- 
six percent of the enrollees, up from twenty-four percent in 1978.’ Illiteracy among 
women is particularly high in rural areas, especially among highly-patriarchal Muslim 
groups. Shi Jinghuan explained that these groups tend to have large families but “won’t 
count girls £is part of their families because they belong to their future husband’s family.” 
The girls tend to marry young, and men do not want to marry women who have more 
education thaui they do, so “the girls’ families see no benefit in continuing their education 
beyond a few years at the primary level.”* Another researcher elaborated: “In many 
minority areas, girls have to stay home after ten years of age to learn home skills like 
embroidering and cooking to make them marriageable.”’ 
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In both home and school settings, gender role socialization puts females at a 
disadvantage at an early age. Professor Shi Jinghuan points out the stereotypic gender 
roles are usually learned from well-intentioned parents and teachers: 

Girls feel that their parents are disappointed that they aren’t boys. Some girls even 
try to act like boys to please their parents. In school, the hard questions go to the 
boys and the easy questions go to the girls. Teachers claim that girls lose face 
when they can’t answer a hard question but that the boys can handle this well.'® 

In one experiment, Beijing Normal University student teachers played a game featuring a 
wolf with kindergarten-age children. While almost all of the children wanted to be the 
wolf, seventy percent of the future kindergarten teachers chose boys “because wolves are 
pxjwerful, tough and strong.” Twenty percent chose girls for the txile, reasoning that the 
girls would cry or be upset if they were not selected. Only ten percent of the respondents 
said that the child’s gender should have no bearing on the selection process, yet none of the 
teachers felt that their selections or reasons were discriimnatory. “These teachers had no 
idea that the way they organize games and distribute toys can limit girls’ pierceptions of 
what they can do.”' ' 

Teachers also have considerable influence on what courses female students will take 
and the careers for which they will prepare. ‘They tend to steer girls away ftx)m the 
sciences but feel that teacher is a job for girls.” Even the texts reinforce gender stereotypes. 
“We have some top women leaders but they don’t appear in texts. For example, Zhou 
Enlai’s wife was an accomplished political leader but is shown in a text as 
Zhou s wife and is handing an umbrella to a guard.” Likewise, males are pictured, mostly 
as competent ptxjfessionals, six times more than are girls in the texts that were analyzed, 
thus reinforcing the stereotype that males are more suited to high-paying jobs than are 
females.'^ 

As social controls in China weaken, women are confronting a new host of 
problems. The incidence of violence against women, including spouse abuse and rape, is 
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increasing “at an alarming rate.” Violence against women by their spouses is particularly 
serious in the countryside, but “most women won’t speak out.”*^ Likewise, divorce rates 
have soeired in the past two decades, especially in the cities; the most common reason is 
infidelity on the part of the husband. Sexual harassment, a relatively new concept in 
China, is a common occurrence in both public places zind the work place, but Shi Jinghuan 
knows of no cases that have been taken to court by Chinese women. Dr. Rosen explained 
that women don’t report cases of harassment because it involves such a loss of face: ‘The 
men embarrass women by making a joke out of it.” Rosen jilso reported that the past- 
practice of selling brides is now flourishing, especially in the countryside. Often, 
impoverished peasants will sell their daughters for money to “marriage brokers.” In 
numerous other instances, girls are literally kidnapped by these unscrupulous dealers. 

And, of course, the world’s purportedly oldest profession, prostitution, is flourishing. We 
observed numerous female prostitutes illegally “working” hotels frequented by foreigners, 
especially in Shanghai.*® 

Abortions performed for the purpose of eliminating female fetuses are now illegal 
under the Law on Maternal, Infzint Health Care of 1994, as is identification of gender for 
the purpose of aborting female fetuses. However, abortions are still commonly performed 
for this purpose, resulting in the significantly higher ratio of boys to girls (1 18 to 100) 
being bom in China.*® Female infzinticide is also illegal but is still practiced occasionally in 
mral areas. Both abortion zind female infzinticide have historic roots in the feudal, 
Confucizin societies where females were dehumanized zind considered to be vastly inferior 
to males. 

On the long flight home, 1 chatted with a couple who was returning from China 
with the second baby they had adopted from a Chinese orphanage. Both children are 
healthy girls.* The father explained that there are mziny robust girls available for adoption in 
China, but that the only boys obtainable were a relatively few with moderate to severe 
disabilities or physical deformities. On the birth of a male child, some Chinese families 
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give up their daughter(s) to make a place for the male, thus conforming with government 
restrictions on family size. (Currently, the one-child-per-family policy is strictly enforced 
in most urban areas; enforcement in rural areas varies but is, in general, more lax. Ethnic 
minorities are not subject to any family-size restrictions but most also strongly prefer male 
offspring to females. Note also that, even in urban areas, when two only-children marry, 
they are entitled to produce two children rather than one.) 

There are groups in China that are attempting to address issues relating to the socio- 
economic and political status of women and gender discrimination. On the mainland, there 
are approximately 6,(XX) women’s organizations, the largest of which is the All -China 
Women’s Federation, an umbrella group for other municipal women’s federations; these 
groups are “bridge organizations” between various groups within the Party and the 
government.*^ While they do represent a wide variety of concerns relating to women, it 
must be remembered that they are also sponsored by the government, which has always 
considered the concerns of women as secondary to economic goals. Thus, there is, at 
times, a conflict of interests. In fact, I found that the leaders of the Shanghai Municipal 
Women’s Federation tended to downplay women’s problems, and, in some cases, actually 
reinforced negative stereotypes. For example, working as a policeman was termed 
“unsuitable” for women, and driving a taxi is “too difficult for women.” Regarding layoffs 
of women due to restructuring of the economy, I was told that “Layoffs are seen as positive 
because there are new ways for women to get back jobs.” Shang Yafen, Chief of the 
Liaison Department, further explained that the Shanghai Women’s Federation is working 
with the Labor Bureau of Shanghai to provide “training and skills to make women more 
competitive and to prepare them for the new work types that are now demanded.”*® As an 
appendage of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), the Federation tends to be 
conservative.' One of its stated goals, for example, is to protect the “legitimate” rights and 
interests of women. While certainly not a radical advocate, the Federation has undeniably 
benefited women and children throughout China In Shanghai, for example, the Federation 
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sponsors a Children’s Scientific Center, the Municipal Kindergarten, the Music 
Kindergarten, the Shanghai Nursery, the Women Cadres’ School, the Women Education 
Center, the Women Activity Center, a Women’s Credit Bank and a Women’s Travel 
Service Agency. They also support research in women’s studies and a variety of other 
activities that benefit women and their families. One long-term project involves monitoring 
advertisements to identify those which depict women as sex symbols or subordinate to 
men. The businesses and advertising firms are then notified that the Federation considers 
the ads to be offensive, but compliance with the requests to change or discontinue the ads is 
voluntary. 

Women in China are also organizing conferences focusing on women’s issues; they 
are mostly attended by well-educated, middle-class urban women. Several hot lines are 
also now in place to address the needs of women. Hou Shijin, Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Beijing Normal University, helped to organize the first hot line in Beijing for 
women. They have received 30,000 calls over the six-year period they have been in 
existence, but many Chinese women are still reluctant to consult outsiders with domestic or 
personal problems. The hot line is staffed by trained professionals who counsel and refer 
to other organizations, such as Beijing’s Women’s Health Network.*’ 

Women are also entering politics in China but comprise only 21 percent of the 
National People’s Congress and hold only one of the seventeen Politburo seats and three of 
forty-one ministerial-level positions.^’ More often than not, however, many powerful 
women in visible political positions do not champion women’s issues. According to 
Rosen, ‘They are often marginalized into doing ‘women’s work,’ such as family planning, 
education, or women’s federation work rather than what are considered to be the ‘hard’ or 
more important tasks such as those relating to economic development”^* 

In the final analysis, the fact that Chinese women are better off now than they were 
in dynastic China is undisputed. Yet these gains fall short of what the CCP and Chinese 
government would have us believe; socialist rhetoric touting attaiiunents in gender equality 
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is often more impressive than the reality. The adverse effects on countless Chinese of 
further restructuring, with its corollary downsizing, will be exacerbated if the Asian 
financial crisis continues or deepens. Women, in particular, will suffer, as their rights and 
concerns will become dwarfed and then eclipsed by economic issues. The half of the sky 
that women are struggling to shoulder is indeed a heavy burden. 
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APPENDIX 2: SKIT ON GENDER ISSUES IN CHINA AND U.S. 



DATE PERIOD 

DATE SKIT IS DUE TO BE PERFORMED 



• The article, “Gender Issues in Transitional China,” should have been read and 
highlighted be each group member prior to writing the following skit; you may 
refer back to items in the article at any time during the discussion or skit 
preparation. 

• Your mission is to write and perform a skit which is about 10-15 minutes in 
length and which demonstrates your understanding of the complex issues faced 
by women in China today. This should be a comparative skit in which you role- 
play or depict situations or have scenes with discussions of women’s social, 
economic and political status in both contemporary China and the U.S. You 
may use props, but they are not necessary and should be kept simple. (This 
lesson assumes that you are familiar with gender issues in your own country 
and how they are being addressed. If you need more information, you may 
have to search in the library or on the Internet.) Be sure to include information 
on how each of the following issues would probably be addressed in their 
respective societies: 

• History: Basic pieces of legislation, historic treatment of women 

• Economy: Work-related issues (layoffs, harassment, promotions, retirement, 
leaves, pay, legal protection) 

• Social: Divorce, violence and spouse abuse, images of women, literacy, 
educational levels, stereotypes 

• Political: Representation, rights, movements, equality laws, justice system, 
political culture, sources of help, advocacy and interest groups, restraints of 
political system 
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GRADING RUBRIC 



Give your skit a title, then print the names of each member of your group in the 
blanks on the left side of the lower half of the page. Turn this sheet in to the teacher 
before you perform your skit. The teacher will take notes on the reverse side of this 
sheet and return the sheet to the group after the performances. 

TITLE OF SKIT 



Group Grade: 50% of Total Grade 

• Quality of the skit as performed: 

• 50% Number & depth of issues covered 

• 25% Authenticity of material presented 

• 25% Creditable, dramatic presentation (clearly performed in 
engaging manner) 

Individual Grade: 50% of Total Grade 

• 50%: Effort and quality of individual contributions from teacher observation; 
demonstration of clear understanding of the issues in the reading 

• 25%%: On task behavior and personal leadership contributions within the 
group process; serious approach to assignment 

• 25% Effectiveness of individual performance in skit 



NAME: 



GROUP GRADE: 



INDIVIDUAL GRADE: 



TOTAL: 



Ted Erskin is a teacher of Global Studies at Sunny Hills High School, Fullerton, California and is an instructor of 
World Geography at Pacific Christian College, and Concordia University, Irvine. Mr. Erskin was a recipient of the 
Fulbright-Hayes Seminars Abroad Fellowship to China in 1998. Following is an ethnographic study about 
government economic reforms as evidenced in a rural Chinese village in Yuiman Province. 

A Walking Tour of Stone Village: Capitalism with Chinese Characteristics 



Dark green carpets of rice, tall stands of 
com, patches of tobacco - all checker the 
countryside as our bus climbs into the 
mountains. Distant, brown-brick villages 
squat around shade trees, while closer at 
hand, along the roadside, barefoot children 
scurry behind parents and water bufifelo, 
stealing glances up into the faces of tourists 
more than happy to return smiles. This is not 
Beijing! After weeks of exploring the urban 
landscape of hutongs (streets), dodging in 
and out of dumpling shops, meandering 
through dimly lit museums, the bus is 
delivering us to the other China - the vast, 
rural landscape of peasants and rice paddies. 
While Chinese cities are fescinating, more 
than 850 million Chinese live in the country. 
This is a National Geographic moment! 

Our sense of anticipation rises with the 
topography, promising new perspectives 
about China. Cresting a ridge, the bus slows 
to a crawl while hungry eyes, peering out of 
windows, feast on the scene of a Yi village 
reflected in the lake before us. Tall, jagged 
outcroppings of rock, called karst, rise out of 
the lake’s quiet waters, march through the 
village, to stand like sentinels, watching over 
the hamlet. Aptly named - Stone Village - 
this impoverished community, tucked into 
the northeast comer of Yunnan Province, 
provides more insight into resurgent, modem 
China than quaint, ancient Cathay. First 
impressions prove deceptive; let the buyer 
beware - peasants are adept at mastering the 
basic tenets of capitalism. 

The tourist experience continues. 
Venturing out of the hotel with a traveling 
companion, Jeanne, we angle towards the 
village streets. Locals, festooned in bright 



reds and blues, descend on us with cloth 
dolls, handbags, tie-dyed tablecloths, hats - 
fabrics of all kinds, all handcrafted by local 
artisans. “Bu yao. Bu yao,” (No thanks. 
No thanks) allows us to proceed, but only 
slowly, as the villagers fade away leaving us 
in the company of one very persistent 
woman. Jeanne, lagging a few steps behind, 
haggles the price of two dolls for her 
granddaughters, as I, posturing as her 
disapproving husband, grouse about the 
prices. Silence behind me is suddenly 
explained; the sales woman strides to me, 
slaps my arm, jabs a finger in my fece, and 
yells with a toothy grin, “Cheap! You .. 
Cheap!” While laughter diSuses the 
momentary tension, the sale is quickly 
concluded. After a short absence, the 
woman reappears, with an armload of 
tablecloths, rejoining us as we explore this 




The lanes meander between walled 
compounds and aroimd comers of well-worn 
bricks. A brief glkrpse through a doorway, 
here, reveals an old woman splitting 
firewood, there, children playing. Wide 
berth is given to a large pig snoring in the 
shade of a stone outcropping. Piglets and 
chickens, squealing and clucking, dart 
aroimd a comer. A left turn by me to follow 



and snap a picture solicits an earnest tug on 
my right sleeve by our self-appointed guide, 
who pointing to the right, exhorts, “Toward 
village.” I go left, uphill, as I act on a hunch; 
our salesperson seems too insistent, the 
village streets too quiet, for this time of day. 




Doorways soon reveal young men hunched 
over sewing machines with rafters above, 
and walls behind, draped with the products 
of their labor. Sales associates hustle in and 
collect new stock to sell. Other toiuists, on 
the streets below us, are being guided 
through the disorienting maze of right turns, 
soaking up the local color, as locals soak up 
their cash. The never ending circuit of right 
turns comprises a movie set, a vignette of 
Pearl S. Buck’s Good Earth, engraving 
images of mud brick hovels, scratching 
chickens, and endearing children upon the 
receptive minds of foreign toiuists. An 
audience willing to travel to this outdoor 
passion play, willing to suspend disbelief, are 



willing to provide the local Yi an economic 
opportunity. 

Stone Village enjoys an easily exploitable 
geographic advantage. The rural setting, 
with miles of hand-carved marble roads, 
inviting visitors to explore immaculate fields; 
the village, con^lete with props and 
choreographed scenes of rural life; the stone 
forest, with stacks of karst providing a 
surreal, distinct setting - these resources are 
as valuable as iron ore, and, better, cannot be 
depleted. Village cadres and local families, 
teaming up with a Swiss tourism firm have 
formed a unique Chinese version of a joint- 
stock venture, the Yunnan Travel Holdings 
Company. Swiss capital and management 
skills, coupled with local labor and business 
acumen, have developed a marketing scheme 
which helps this formerly poverty stricken 
village diversify its local economy. Wealth 
generated by regional agriculture, which 
traditionally flows, like local rivers, to 
coastal regions, is beginning to trickle back 
into the local economy, providing 
opportunity and incentive to local 
entrepreneurs. 

Back to the village. A series of left turns, 
as opposed to right turns, quickly brings the 
pedestrian to the new village, through the 
curtain of karst sentinels to where the Yi 
now go home at night. Out of the view of 
tourists, evening lights illuminate televisions 
and electric appliances, household 
fiimishings the grandparents never dared 
dream about during the Cultural Revolutioa 
New Jeep Cherokees parked on clean streets 
provide testimony to the miraculous 
potential of China’s new economic reforms. 
This conspicuous materialism is a recent 
phenomena and provides a stark contrast to 
the destitution this community experienced a 
few years ago, and which many Yi 
communities still grapple with. 

Numerous Yi communities, to the 
immediate north, desperately need the 
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economic relief experienced by Stone 
Village. In 1993, more than 2.5 million Yi 
people lived vmder the Chinese level of 
poverty, earning less than US$60 per year 
while scratching out ever dwindling grain 
harvests from the overtaxed soU.' The 
plight of destitute minorities in southwest 
China’s Yunnan and Sichuan Provinces 
vmderscore the need to break the cycle of 
poverty. The government must produce a 
workable solution which accomplishes more 
than simply feeding the people; a workable 
solution must build the capacity of local 
communities to create and sustain prosperity. 
As Chi Fulin, vice-president of the Chinese 
Society of Economic Restructuring, and 
responsible for charting a practical 
theoretical roadmap from the highly 
centralized economic planning of the 70s and 
80s to a privatized, socialized free market 
explains. 

The real rationale for the existence of the 
nongovernmental private economy 
derives from the fact that people’s 
individual economic interests and the free 
economic activities which are derived 
from these interests are important forces 
for the development of the economy as a 
whole, and the internal driving forces of 
the increasing eflSciency of the social 
econo my... The full development of the 
private economic sector, together with 
the activities through which the general 
public can make money honestly and in 
every possible way pursue a richer and 
more civilized life hence demonstrating 
[thatjtheir own intelligence and creativity 
are the basic resources of prosperity and 
modernization...^ 

Using the offices and resources of China’s 
Agricultural Bank, Kunming Communist 
Party officials are responding and helping 
local Yi femilies transform their commvme 
into a locally owned system of shareholding. 



Farmers turn their legal, long-term utilization 
rights to the land into shares, creating a form 
of transferable wealth; shareholders form 
cooperative organizations with foreign 
investors, who provide capital, and in this 
case, started up the Yunnan Travel Holdings 
Company. Small amovmts of farmland have 
been withdrawn from crop production to 
build two hotels, snack and curio stands, an 
outdoor auditorium, and a bull fighting 
arena. Majority control lies in the hands of 
the local communist party imit which makes 
all management decisions. Gao Shangjuan 
best describes this Yi business as, “an 
enterprise attached to a government-run imit 
[Kunming] which does business in the name 
of a collectively owned enterprise upon 
approval and certification by the local unit.”^ 
Local femilies, and their recently elected 
cadres, have decided, as a unit, to disrupt the 
historical model of Chinese agriculture, that 
is, to increase food production by simply 
sending more workers into the fields while 
not creating more arable land. They are 
diverting yovmg laborers into cash generating 
economic activities."* In Stone Village, this 
endeavor is tourism. Youthful guides 
orchestrate nightly laser shows in the karst 
fields, choreograph dance routines 
(accon^anied by an accordion!), and 
shepherd guests on walking tours of the 
stone forest. Each excursion is supervised 
by elder members of the local unit; a pipe 
smoking old man propped against a tree, 
seemingly part of the local color, or a deeply 
wrinkled woman sitting on a stone, smile and 
nod as tourists pass by. Both wh^) out 
stamps and ink pads as the last guide hands 
over a work order to certify the number of 
customers. The Swiss tourism firm operates 
the hotel; the local unit orchestrates 
everything else from bull fights in the new 
arena to walking tours through the karst 
forest. 



This experiment works. The central 
government has released its strangle hold on 
a centrally managed economy, allowing 
communities, which know how to survive, to 
employ utilitarian methods to put food on 
the table, clothe their children, and improve 
the quality of their lives. Local populations, 
operating in local markets, seem to be 
reviving capitalism, not as an ideology 
imported from Europe, but as a utilitarian 
response to local conditions, which can be 
practiced on any landscape of the earth. 

To describe the economic vitality of Stone 
Village as capitalistic is a stretch — an effort 
to paint the local picture in western 
language. It is an easy temptation to view 
events through post-Cold War lenses; will 
Communist China, also, join the capitalist 
world? Gao Shangquan and Chi Pulin’ s 
blueprint for economic reforms, outlined in 
The Development of China ’s 
Nongovernmentally and Privately Operated 
Economy, seems to draw more inspiration 
from A.V. Chayanov’s A Theory of Peasant 
Economy than Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. While Stone Village is trying to 
adapt certain Western agricultural or 
economic advances (theory of location, 
marginal analysis) to the transformation of 
their farmlands by redirecting femily labor to 
generate a cash flow, they seem to not be 
focusing on rents or profits, but rather on 
survival.^ This point needs clarification. The 
Yi villagers, when selling their handicrafts, 
have no bottom line. There exists no way 
for peasants to calculate the costs of 
production as the land and labor, timeless 
and communal, has no market value. The Yi 
are simply interested in finaliring 
transactions, sometimes at ridiculously low 
prices, because every cash transaction 
improves cash flow. Would a Yi salesperson 
agree to sell a product below the production 
cost? If the salesperson does not know that 
bottom line, the answer must be — yes. Does 



a peasant know how to set a market price? 
No. He only knows the lure of cold cash. 
Shanghai business men can calculate and 
negotiate a good deal; Yi peasants only 
count the receipts at the end of each day. 
Walking tours of peasant markets, in Stone 
Village, and in the outer fringes of cities 
where farmers bring their produce to sell to 
urban wage earners, reveal an odd curiosity: 
no fixed prices, as would be found in 
package markets. 

A substantial socialist literature exists from 
the 1910s and 20s, largely unread in the 
west, about how to transform northern 
Europe’s and Russia’s non-monetary 
agrarian economies into socialist 
communities before wedding the interests of 
these rural hinterlands to the dynamic needs 
of proletarian cities — a necessity which 
absorbed much of Lenin and Stalin’s time 
and energies. Chinese economists apparently 
are revising these socialist theories of 
Chayanov and Kosinskii and allowing rural 
communities, like Stone Village, to energize 
their peasant economies — a vital, current 
mode of production which makes n tilit arian 
sense when standing in the middle of Stone 
Village. China seems to be t rimming her 
sails, tacking on a new course towards a long 
cherished goal of social justice. The current 
economic reforms should not be interpreted 
as Beijing abandoning Marxist ideals and 
embracing capitalism; Beijing is simply riding 
the currents of socialist market forces 
believing such a course will steer them 
ultimately into the safe anchorage of a 
communist society. Current economic 
reforms may well be China’s version of 
Lenin’s NEP. 
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DOCUMEN'r BASED WRTriNG 



Directions: The following writing activity is based on the accc.npanying documents. 
Some of the documents have been edited. This writing activity is designed to test your 
ability to work with historical documents. As you analyze the documents, take into 
account both the source of the document and the author’s point of view. 

Write a well-organized essay that includes your analysis of the documents. In no case 
should the documents simply be cited or paraphrased. You should include specific 
details and you may discuss documents or information not provided for in this task. You 
are encouraged to use outside information that you consider relevant. 

Historical Context: It is generally agreed that all cultures experience "change” although 
the rate of culture change varies greatly from one society to another. The proper, ideal 
role, for women in China has evolved overtime from Confucius to Deng Xiaoping. 

Task: Discuss how the expectations and descriptions relating to the role of women in 
contemporary China varies from more traditional ideas about women in China. 

After reading the documents complete the Analysis Box as a pie writing activity to help 
you write your essay. Be sure to include references to the documents in your answer. 
Write an introduction that includes an audience attractor, relevant background, a central 
organizing idea and how you intend to develop your essay. 

An assessment rubric is included. Review it carefully for an understanding of 
expectations. 



China: Tradition and Transformation 

The Changing Role of Women 



OBJECTIVES: To develop skill and confidence in responding to writing tasks based on 
document analysis as preparation for the New York State Regents Examination in Global 
Studies. 



To have students meet New York State Social Studies Standard 2: 
World History. This standard includes the following. “The study of world history requires 
an understanding of world cultures and civilizations, including an analysis of important 
ideas, social and cultural values, beliefs and traditions.” In addition, standard 2 states; 
“Study of the major social, political, cultural, and religious developments in world history 
involves learning about the important roles and contributions of individuals and groups.” 

Students will: 

Investigate the various components of culture including norms, values and traditions. 

Gain an understanding of culture change. 

Analyze broad patterns and relationships based on historical accounts written from 
different perspectives. 

Analyze the roles of individuals and groups. 

Plan and organize historical writing projects. 

Formulate hypotheses, conclusions and generalizations. 



O 
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China: Tradition and Transformation 
The Changing Role of Women 



STRATEGIES: This activity is designed for ninth grade students in Global History 
courses who have completed, or have nearly completed, a unit on Chinese History and 
Culture. This activity is meant as an Out of class writing but with class review and 
discussion of these and related materials as necessary. The students would have about a 
week to complete the essay. 

At least one “first” or “rough” draft of the essay should be reviewed with the student 
several days before the final essay is due. 

Students should be familiar with and have some experience with document based writing 
activities. At least one document should be modeled during class. 

Read the document together. 



Identify key words. 

Discuss main ideas drawn from the document. 

Ask students to make interpretations and conclusions. 

Ask students to apply knowledge to the ideas found in the document. 



MATERIALS and EVALUATION; Eight excerpted documents and sources are 
included here. In addition, a general evaluation rubric is included. It is important that 
both the teacher and students are familiar with the rubric. 



BACKGROUND NOTES: 



Document-Based Questions 



D ocument-based questions have been weU received in the Held. They represent an 

authentic peHormance in that they reflect what social scientists and histon^ actu^y 
do in their day to day professional Uves. These questions also reflect real life s^ that 
citizens need to have in their daily Uves. These questions ask students to criheaUy 
evaluate documents, and to determine the vaUdity of sources. Teachers have rKommend^tliat 
document-based questions include 6-8 documents and that at least two of the documents be 
graphics (maps, charts, cartoons, graphs, posters, photographs, etc). 



Characteristles of Document-Based Questions 

■ i^bMed<mlheSodalStuciie9l«inlngStaiidanJ ,theines,andcoiK^ 

■ Provide Students with a common base frean thqr demonstrate what they now end 

aiaabie to do 

■ Focus on inteipretatlon and analysis 

■ itudents to make comparisons and draw analogies 

■ Ask students to apply knowledge to the given data 

■ Adc students to takepodtions on Issues or problems and support ttieir conclusions 

■ AteieflectiveofsoddsdencepracOces 

■ Are reflective of ddlls that students will useasaduds 

■ Are criterion referenced and ernploy a scoring rubric 




Document-based questions have been used on social studies assessments iri the Uiuted 
Kingdom and on Advanced Placement tests in the United States. The question being piloted m 
New York State incorporate the best characteristics of document-based questions used els^ 
where, but also characteristics that have been recommended by New York State social studies 
teachers who have served on the design teams, administered pilots, and scored student papers. 






DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTION RUBRIC 



5 

• Thoroughly addresses all aspects of the task by accurately interpreting most of the documents plus incorporating outside 
information related to the documents. 

• Discusses all aspects of the task and is richly supported with accurate facts. e.xamples. and details. 

• Weighs the importance, reliability, and validity of evidence. 

• Analyzes the conflicting perspectives presented in the documents. Weaves documents into the body of the essay. 

• Includes a strong introduction and conclusion. 

4 

• Addresses most aspects of the task by utilizing most of the documents and incorpe.'ating limited outside information thit 
may be somewhat uneven in treatment. 

• Discusses most aspects of the task and supports thesis with accurate facts, examples, and detoils. 

• Recognizes that all evidence is not equally reliable and valid. 

• Reflects the conflicting perspectives and complexity of the task. Discussion of the documents may be descriptive or 
analytical. 

• Includes a good introduction and conclusion. 

3 

• Addresses some aspects of the task by utilizing some of the documents and incorporating linie or no ouuide informativ>.i. 

• Attempts to discuss some aspects of the task, supporting the discussion with some facts and examples. Minimal factual 
errors may be present 

• Does not always recognize difference in reliability and validity of evidence. 

• Acknowledges conflicting perspectives. Discussion of the document may be more descriptive than analytical. 
Paraphrasing of the documents may be present 

• Restate the theme in introduction and concludes with a simple restatement of the iask. 

2 

• Attempts to address the task with limited use of the documents. No outside infom..:.:ion is apparent 

• Shows little recognition of the different aspects of the task with little discussion or use of factual knowledge. 

• Does not recognize differences in reliability and validity of the evidence. 

• Reiterates the contents of the documents. Only one perspective may be acknowledge. 

• Has vague or missing introduction and/or conclusion. 



Demonstrates a very limited understanding of the task. 

Shows little or no recognition of the different aspects of the task. Contains factual enors. 
Fails to use or only vaguely refers to the documents. 

Has no introduction or conclusion. 

0 



• Fails to address the question 

• No response. 

Q "lank paper. BEST 



AVAILABLI 
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ANALYSIS BOX 



Document 


Main Idea 


Role of Women 


1. 






2. 






3. 






4. 






5. 






6. 









Document 



Main Idea Role of Women 



7 . 



8 . 



Related Outside Information 




DOCUMENT ONE 



The following Lessons for Women was written by China’s most famous woman 
scholar, Pan Chao, in the 1st century. It continued to be the standard of conduct for 
women for nearly 2,000 years. 



LESSONS FOR WOMEN 

EIUMILITY On the third day after the birth of a girl, the an- 
cients observed three customs: ( 1) to place the baby below the 
bed; (2) to give her a potsherd [a broken piece of pottery] with 
which to play; and (3) to announce her birth to her ancestors by 
an offering. Now, to lay the baby below the bed plainly indicated 
that she is lowly and weak and should regard it as her primary 
duty to humble herself before others. To give her potsherds with 
which to play signified that she should practice labor and con- 
sider it her primary duty to be industrious. To announce her 
birth before her ancestors clearly meant that she ought to es- 
teem as her primary duty the continuation of the observance of 
worship in the home. 

These three ancient customs epitomize a woman's ordinary 
way of life and the teachings of the traditional ceremonial rites 
and regulations. Let a woman modestly yield to others; let her 
respect others; let her put others first, herself last. Should she do 
something good, let her not mention it; should she do some- 
thing bad, let her not deny it. Let her bear disgrace; let her even 
endure when others speak or do evil to her. Always let her seem 
to tremble and to fear. Then she may be said to humble herself 
before others. 



IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE Whenever the mother-in-law says, 
"Do not do that," and if what she says is right, unquestionably 
the daughter-in-law obeys. Whenever the mother-in-law says, 
"Do that," even if what she says is wrong, still the daughter-in- 
law submits unfailingly to the command. 

Let a woman not act contrary to the wishes and the opin- 
ions of parents-in-law about right and wrong; let her not dispute 
with them what is straight and what is crooked . . . 



HUSBAND AND WIFE If a husband does not control his 
wife, then the rules of conduct manifesting his authority are 
abandoned and broken. If a wife does not serve her husband, 
then the proper relationship [between men and women] and the 
natural order of things are neglected and destroyed. 
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Translated in Nancy Lee Swann, PAN CHAO: FOREMOST WOMAN SCHOLAR OF 
CHINA, copyright 2932 by American Historical Association, published 1932 by 
AppletomCentury*Crofts, New York, copyright renewed 1960 by Nancy Lee Swann, 

, reprinted 1 968 by Russel & Russell, New Yorkt 



DOCUMENT TWO 



The Program for the Development of 
Chinese Women: 1995-2000 



The world today is undergoing a historical change and 
international competition is getting increasingly tense. The 
world scale competition in economy, culture, science and 
technology is, in the final analysis, a competition of the 
qualities of the nations. The quality of women affects the 
quality of a nation and the development level of women so does 
the comprehensive strength of a nation. At a time when the 
21st century is approaching, women’s issue has become one of 
the focuses of international attention and to work for 
equality, development and peace with actions has become an 
irreversible tide of the entire international community. The 
Chinese government has made solemn commitment for the 
observance of international conventions concerning women ’ s 
rights and development. 

3. Under the guidance of Deng Xiaoping’s theory of 
building socialism with Chinese characteristics, the Chinese 
Communist Party and the state have decided on a o^' three-steps 
strategy ” for the basic realization of modernization and 
.explicitly defined that the second-step strategic target shall 
be attained by the end of this century. The coming few years 
are an important period of time not only for China’s 
open-and-reform and modernization efforts but also for the 
progress and development of Chinese women. In the coming few 
years, the task for the development of woraen is mobilize and 
organize women of all ‘nationalities in the country to plunge 
into the open-and-reform and socialist modernization efforts, 
comprehensively improve the quality of women, safeguard the 
rights and interests of women in accordance with the law and 
further enhance the status of women. On the other hand, the 
broad masses of women should display the spirit of 
self-respect, self-confidence, self-reliance and 
self-improvement and work to attain their own progress and 
development in the course of promoting social development. 



state Council of the Peoples Republic of China, July 27, 1995 



DOCUMENT THREE 



Congratulations to women Tootball players 



Editor: 

I was deeply moved while watching the First women's soccer 
match on TV with my wiFe^ two daughters and a granddaughter oF 
Four the other night. As a man who has seen Five generations, I 
couldn't help comparing the present with the past. My mother and 
my gra^mothera, like other women oF their time (with perhaps the 
exception oF those belong to the national minorities), had borne 
untold suFFerings From their bound Feet all their lives. They 
couldn't walk with ease, not to mention running or jumping when 
necessary. I still remember clearly how, in my childhood, my 
three sisters wept bitterly but silently each time they were 
having their Feet tightly bound by my kind-hearted mother who had 
tears in her own eyes. They had no choice but to obey their 
elders and the cruel custom oF our country as soon as they 
reached the age oF 4 or 5. It was not until Liberation in 1949 
that this inhuman and inhumane practice oF ours which had a 
history oF at least 1000 to 2000 years was Finally and completely 
abolished. 

Now our teen-aged girls can be aeen running at Full speed in 
the soccer Field, passing, intercepting and shooting the ball 
akil Fully with their unbound and never-to-be-bound Feet. How 
marvellous it is! This is really something new. The 'weaker 
sex' oF New China is no longer 'weak' in the true sense oF the 
word. I am quite sure that these Female Footballers would be 
envied by their grandmothers and greatgrandmothers iF they were 
still alive today. 

Let me congratulate Chinese girls in general and women 
Fooballers in particular with all my heart and bless. 



Beijing 



Li Jingshi 



China Dally , August 16, 1902. 



DOCUMENT FOUR 



Gender Differences In Educational Attainment in China 

Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 

total luipiilatinn male populaticn female population 

age IS and over 



IIIileratR 22 

I’riinnry scluiol 34 

Middle scliool 30 

Hit'll scliool 3 

Teclinical school 2 

Junior college 1 

Universily 0.7 



12 


32 


35 


34 


36 


24 


11 


7 


2 


2 


2 


0.7 


0.9 


0.4 



(Source: Chi on Sloli%tiral Yearhook 1995) 



DOCUMENT FIVE 



A STERN MOTHER-IN-LAW An anonymous poem ( 3rd to 5th 
century AD/. 

From care and sorrow my heart was never free, 

For you were already a clerk in the great town 
Diligent in your duties and caring for nothing else. 

I was left alone in an empty bridal room, 

It was not often that we two could meet. 

At cock crow I went to the loom to weave. 

Night after night I toiled and got no rest. 

In three days I would finish five bits. 

And yet the Great One [mother-in-law] chides me for being slow. 
Husband, it is not because I weave too slowly 
That I find it hard to be a wife in your house. 

It is not in my power to do the tasks I am set, 

There is no use in staying for the sake of staying. 

- - - Go then, quickly, speak to the lady, my mistress. 

And while there is time let me go back to my home. 

The young husband spoke to his mother, but, out of jealousy, she 
insisted that the young bride was lazy and should go pack home. In 
ancient China, a son was forced to listen to his parents before his wife, 
so the young man sadly let his bride go home. Her parents married her to 
someone else against her will. When her first husband came to see her 
again, he reproached her. She answered: 

What do you mean, why do you speak to me so? 

It was the same with both or us; each of us was forced; 

You were, and so was I too. 

In the land of death you shall not be alone. 




DOCUMENT SIX 



A GIRL'S UPBRINGING h'U HSUAN (211-278) 



How "Sad it is to be framed in woman’s form. 

Nothing else is liold so clieap. 

No one is glad when a girl is born, 

By her the family set no store. 

When she grows up, she hides in her room 
Afraid to look a man in the face. 

No one cries when she leaves her home [to get married] 
Sudden as a cloud when the rain stops. 

She bows her head and composes her face. 

Her teeth are pressed on her red lips. 

She bows and kneels countless times. 

She must humble herself even to the servants. 

While his love lasts [her husband’sl he is as distant as the stars 
She is a sunflower looking up to the sun. 

Soon their love will be severed more than water trom tire, 

A hundred evils will be heaped upon her. 

Her face will follow the year’s changes. 

Her lord will find new pleasures. 



DOCUMENT SEVEN 



The Quotations Form Chairman Mao Tse-Tung 



31. WOMEN 



A man in China is usually subjected to 
the domination of three systems of au- 
thority [political authority, clan author- 
ity and religious authority]. ... As for 
women, in addition to being dominated 
by these three systems of authority, 
they are also dominated by the men (the 
authority of the husband). These four 
authorities — political, clan, religious and 
masculine — are the embodiment of the 
whole feudal-patriarchal ideology and sys- 
tem, and are the four thick ropes binding 
the Chinese people, particularly the peas- 
ants. How the peasants have overthrown 
the political authority of the landlords in 
the countryside has been described above. 
The political authority of the landlords is 
the backbone of all the other systems of 
authority. With that overturned, the clan 



authority, the religious authority and the 
authority of the husband all begin to 
totter. ... As to the authority of the hus- 
band, th*.s has always been weaker among 
the poor peasants because, out of economic 
necessity, their womenfolk have to" do more 
manual labour than the women of the 
richer classes and therefore have more say 
and greater power of decision in family 
matters. With the increasing bankrupt :y 
of the [\iral economy in recent years, the 
basis for men's domination over women has 
already been undermined. With the rise of 
the peasjint movement, the women in many 
places have now begun to organize rural 
women's associations; the opportunity has 
come for them to lift up their heads, and 
the authority of the husband is getting 
shakier every day. In a word, the whole 
feudal-patriarchal ideology and system is 
tottering with the growth of the peasants* 
power. 

"Report on an Investigation of 
the Peasant Movement in Huoan'- 
(March 1917). Selected Werks, 
Vol. I, pp. + 4 - 46 .* 



Foreign Language Press, Peking, China. 1972 



DOCUMENT EIGHT 



FAMILY LIFE IN CHINA An extract from a report published in 
the 1960s. 



Liu Jian is a small, vibrant 36-year-old physiciari who is the head of the 
Health Centre of the Shuang Chiao People’s commune on the outskirts 
of Peking. ... Dr Liu is married and has two sons, eleven and nine. She 
lives in the commune during the week and goes home to her family at 
the weekends. I asked how the boys were taken care of while she is 
away and she replied that they have been in nursery school and 
kindergarten, and ‘know how to take care of themselves. They eat in the 
dining halls and their father helps to care for them’. At first, she told us, 
she worried about the children because she and they were not used to 
living apart, but they have become used to it, and are managing now. 
‘One’s private life is a small matter; it’s the state, the society that is 
important’, she went on to tell us with great feeling. Clearly she felt 
that her place was here at the commune rather than in Peking with her 
family, and because of the structure of the society and the support she 
had at home, she was able to carry on with both. 



Women and Child Care in China, Ruth Sidal, Sheldon Press 



Fulbright Summer Seminar Abroad Program 1997 
China: Traditions and Transformations 
Sondra Leftoff 

Associate Professor, Psychology 
John Jay College - CUNY 
New York, N.Y. 



Healing Practices: Writing Chinese Culture(s) on the Body: Confirming Identity, Creating 

Identity, A Curriculum Proposal 
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A month in China on a Fulbright Hays Fellowship enabled me to observe and consider the 
nature of cultural pluralism there: the multiple, parallel and competing opportunities that exist 
in everyday life as Chinese society faces rapid and profound transformation. Economic reforms 
coexist with a planned economy and government control; strivings for the greater good (for 
example, accepting the one child policy) coexist with economic and educational opportunities 
to maximize personal gain; the children of the Cultural Revolution coexist with their capitalist 
minded children; traditional lifestyles of communal existence, hutongs, extended family life in 
rural areas coexist with rampant urban development, consumerism, concern with personal 
identity, and individual acquisition; to name a few. Yet Chinese identity, the "uniquely Chinese" 
is somehow maintained and negotiated in this tidal wave of change. 

As a psychologist, my interest is in the medical p luralism of contemporary China, how it is 
evolving in this time of transition, and how individuals come to function within this system, 
with the goal of understanding how cultural identity (the "uniquely Chinese") is affected by and 
affects imported views of body, self, illness, "normalcy", deviancy and pathology. On the 
individual level, of understanding how individuals negotiate their own cultural identity in 
embracing the foreign, in exposing their bodies to it and in ultimately submitting to foreign 
notions of health, illness and care. I look at how individuals come to choose particular 
methods of healer and cure, how they come to view and incorporate new treatment modalities 
and how they transform them as they deal with issues of Chinese identity through this process. 
Pluralism allows for choice, or at least the illusion of it, and there is much to be learned from 
the choices people make as they deal with the dialectic between present opportunities and past 
expectations, between the identity they wish to construct and the one that has been constructed 
elsewhere and by others. 

As a professor at a college of criminal justice, I am interested in notions of normalcy, 
deviancy and pathology from the Chinese perspective and in incorporating these notions into 
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our curriculum. As a professor at CUNY with a student body that reflects the immigrant 
population of New York City and the pluralism of a multicultural community, I am interested 
in how the Chinese experience can provide insights for our students into their own experiences 
of transition and transformation; as well as provide them with the opportunity to learn about 
the Chinese community within their city, a community they may visit, but do not know. Illness, 
healing, health provides a common ground of conflict and concern to share. 

Medical pluralism in China : One afternoon in Beijing, strolling through a park, the communal 
meeting place of the city, I saw the massage tables set out as healers waited for those in pain to 
stop by for a treatment, and later witnessed the aftermath of moxibustion treatment on the 
marked bodies of shirtless men as they continued through the park to chat, sit, smoke. Earlier, 
our Chinese guide showed us the results of her acupuncture treatment performed at the 
traditional Chinese medical hospital and then went on to describe the antibiotics she got at the 
Western biomedical clinic to treat her daughter's illness. A short time later, I met with a group 
of Chinese clinical psychologists (an academic discipline that had not existed during the 
Cultural Revolution, with contemporary clinical psychology still occupying a marginal place in 
the academy) who were interested in learning more about psychoanalysis and the methodology 
which localized distress in individual past history and troubled early relationships. I learned 
about "Hotlines", sources of advice and help available by telephone for individuals troubled 
about problems of everyday living, but who are either unable or unwilling to engage in a face 
to face exchange. This service has grown rapidly in the past few years as has a general interest 
in psychology and the potential it represents to deal with contemporary stress and personal 
unhappiness. A lecture at Beijing Normal University on Chinese folklore included a discussion 
of shamanism as it is presently practiced in China and the place of the shaman within the local 
community. A psychiatrist who ran a psychiatric inpatient unit in a Western hospital (where 
Chinese psychiatry originated as the very conception of the field falls outside of traditional 
medicine),discussed the multiplicity of techniques he used in dealing with psychiatric inpatients 
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including family systems theory, behavioral techniques, psychopharmacology, insight oriented 
therapy, the engagement of the family in the treatment of the patient and the use of traditional 
Chinese medicine, all possible options in the treatment. He also noted that no patient would be 
admitted to the hospital if their family did not accompany them and spend the first week 
responsible for their care, and that although a patient could refuse medication, the final 
decision regarding this was in the hands of his family. Western yet non-Westem, the family 
included in ways not acceptable in Western psychiatric settings and patients' rights 
subordinated to the decisions of their family members. A very different orientation was 
provided by the director of a traditional Chinese hospital in his discussion of neurasthenia, a 
condition many Westerners view as a form of depression. In traditional Chinese medicine it is 
treated as a medical condition, the result of imbalance of organ-based systems. This is an 
example of the holistic mindA>ody perspective of traditional medicine, a healing system that 
does not accept a Cartesian division of mind and body and one that does not create a separate 
classification system of exclusively psychiatric disorders. Unaddressed during our trip, but 
documented elsewhere, are the many folk healers and folk healing traditions that probably 
account for treatment of a larger number of sufferers across China than either traditional 
Chinese medicine or Western biomedicine, particularly in rural areas where the majority of the 
population still lives. 

Medical pluralism, multiple medical realities. Approaches based on markedly different 
philosophical systems. Bodies fixed in different positions; different narratives of illness, 
problems to be solved; different conceptual systems defining the problem and very different 
solutions. Secular healers, religious healers, spiritual healers, traditional Chinese medicine. 
Western biomedicine, folk medicine. Sufferers seem unconcerned about combining different 
approaches or using them sequentially. Each approach has a legitimate status in the culture and 
patients choose as they see fit, as costs dictate, as prestige directs, as personal and/or family 
values indicates. I often heard the view that Western medicine was for the acute phase and 
Chinese medicine for the recovery phase, although the stories individuals told about their 
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actual approaches to treatment did not necessarily match this idealization. I was reassured that 
Chinese medicine was and would continue to be part of the Chinese landscape. In a country 
where change is a predictable aspect of life, this became an interesting declaration. 

Through my Western eyes, the choices and variety of treatment paradigms were 
remarkable, and although some treatments were clearly privileged over others, individuals 
seemed to make use of a broad spectrum of approaches. As a psychologist, I was intrigued by 
the implications of introducing psychoanalysis as theory and practice in China, where issues of 
filial piety, public loyalty to family and prohibitions regarding disclosure of family discord are 
still relevant; concerns about the undermining effects of preoccupying one's self with painful 
memories, although encouraged during Maoist "speak bitterness" sessions are still discourage 
from both a Taoist and Conflician perspective; and where the social self, the self in relation to 
others, has a very long tradition as opposed to the individualized self of Western thought (itself 
an important basis of psychoanalytic theory). I was left with a question of how individuals 
choose a particular healing paradigm and the meaning that choice has, both on a personal and 
public level. I wondered about the impact of introducing this model at a time when the "social 
self of at least urban Chinese is under attack in many areas of life. I wondered how or if this 
model will come to re-construct the Chinese self, in the process of curing its ills. 

Curriculum proposal 

Healing practices are powerful expressions of a culture, as any traveler can confirm as they 
pack their medical supplies and hope they will not need to be treated far from home. On the 
one hand, as the outsider, to take in the foreign through the healer, the medication, the rituals 
of healing engages the outsider in an unknown culturally specific language of suffering and 
treatment. On the other hand, as the intruder, to impose foreign views of illness and healing 
may well be a form of colonization. I provide an example of this concern "Each medical 
tradition has its languages of illness and healing ... introducing psychological language as a way 
of understanding a problem is also introducing a culture-specific concept of the person, which 
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may conflict with the values and perspectives of the patients' culture of origin and so create 
new dilemmas for them. Psychiatric diagnosis and treatment - even the prescription of 
medication - must then be understood not simply as technical interventions, but as interpretive 
actions aimed to improve the psychological and social status of individuals and families that 
also, inevitably, contribute to wider social and cultural change. "(Kirmayer and Young, 1998, 
p.427). 

The foreigner's fear and/or his hubris brings to the fore the power of healing rituals to 
confirm and/or define identity and self, and through the choice of any one particular healing 
ritual, to locate one's place within the dominant culture or at its margins. It indicates the 
universality of the problem across cultures and individual experience. It also brings to the fore 
the benefits of studying healing as a way of exploring and understanding contemporary China 
and as a way of engaging students with little knowledge of the culture in the academic pursuit 
of learning about it. 

This curriculum project introduces students to contemporary China by studying 
contemporary healing practices both within China and within Chinese immigrants communities 
in the United States, and by studying the process by which individuals come to choose the 
appropriate healing approach(es) to deal with what ails them and the meaning these choices 
have to the individual, the family and the community. My objective is to enable students to 
view tradition and transformation in contemporary China through this lens of healing, for them 
to be able to identify on a personal level with the universality of the struggles, yet come to 
respect the uniqueness of the struggles as embedded within this particular cultural context and 
past history. My goal is to have students become knowledgeable about China as they come to 
understand the complexity of individual decisions regarding illness and healing in China and in 
Chinese immigrant communities and to understand these decisions in the context of concerns 
^out identity and identity politics in individuals' everyday lives. In the process I hope that 
students come to understand the biases and limits of our Western lens in viewing contemporary 
China and their obligation as educated citizens of a global community to continue their studies 
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in this field. My own experience in China indicates to me what a rich area of exploration this 
particular topic represents, an area where culture and transformation plays out in individual 
bodies and on a daily basis, and one which can be personally meaningfial to our students. 

The curriculum proposal is divided into three sections. The first develops the concept of the 
"uniquely Chinese" fi’om an historical and a developmental perspective, as it is relevant to 
understanding contemporary concerns regarding healing practices and choices. The second 
explores healing concepts, both traditional and Western as they define or contest notions of the 
"uniquely Chinese" and as they create and/or contest the "normal", "deviant", "iU" within the 
culture. This includes a set of readings on psychological and psychiatric concepts as they 
emerge in the 20th century. The third section explores issues of healing and identity for 
Chinese within the United States. It will include a field trip to Chinatown to learn about the 
multiple healing options available in this community. This final section will consider how 
healing is transformed, functions to transform, and/or is the basis to maintain connections to 
"home" for immigrants as they navigate between homelands and between identities. 

Section I The "uniquely Chinese" 

Historical issues 

1. Spence, J. D. (1992). Being Chinese, la Chinese Roundabout, pp. 155 -161, 
New York. W.W Norton. 

2. Barrett, T.H. (1990) Religious traditions in Chinese civilizations; Buddhism 
and Taoism. In Paul Ropp(ed) Heritage of China, pp. 138 - 163, Berkeley: Univ. of Ca. Press 

3. Tu Wei-ming. (1990) The Confucian tradition in Chinese history. In Paul 
Ropp(ed) Heritage of China, pp. 1 12 - 137, Berkeley: Univ. of Ca. Press 

Developmental issues 

1. Slote, W.H. (1998) Psychocultural dynamics within the Confucian family. In 
W. H. Slote and G.A. DeVos (eds) Confucianism and the Family, pp. 37-51, Albany: SUNY 
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Press. 

2. Jordan, D.K.(1998) Filial piety in Taiwanese popular thought. In W. H. Slote 
and G. A. DeVos (eds) Confucianism and the Family, pp. 267 - 284, Albany: SUNY Press. 

3. DeVos, G.A.(1998) Confucian family socialization, the religion, morality and 
aesthetics of propriety. In W. H. Slote and G.A. DeVos (eds) Confucianism and the Family, 
pp. 329 - 380, Albany; SUNY Press. 

4. Miller,P., Fung, H. and Mintz, J.(1996) Self-construction through narrative 
practices: a Chinese and American comparison of early socialization. Ethos, 24, 2,231 - 280. 

Contemporary issues 

1 . Schwarz, V. (1997) The pane of sorrow. In A. Kleinman, V. Das and M. 
Lock (eds.) Social Suffering, pp. 1 19 - 148, Berkeley: Univ. of Ca. Press 

2. Schwarz, V.(1991) No solace from lethe: history, memory and cultural 
identity in 20th century China. In Tu Wei-ming (ed.) The Living Tree, pp. 64 - 87, 

Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press 

Section II Medicine and Healing in China 

1 . Sivin, N.(1990) Science and medicine in Chinese history. In Paul Ropp(ed) 
Heritage of China, pp. 164 - 196, Berkeley; Univ. of Ca. Press 

2. Unschuld, V Medicine in China, Chapters 3, 4, 9.Berkeley; Univ. of 

Ca. Press. 

3. Farquhar,J. (1994) Multiplicity, point of view and responsibility in traditional 
Chinese healing. In A. Zito and T. E. Barlow (eds.) Body, Subject and Power in China, pp. 78 
- 102, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press 

The Chinese point of view 

1 . Bai Jingfeng.(1998) Episodes in Traditional Chinese Medicine, excerpts. 
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Beijing; Chinese Literature Press. 

Psychology and Psychiatry: Mind, Body and Mind/Body 

1. Farquhar, J,(1998) Chinese medicine and the life of the mind: are brains 
necessary. NCMJ, 59, 3, 2 - 4. 

2. Sing Lau(1996) Self-concept development: is there a concept of self in 
Chinese culture. In Sing Lau (ed.) Growing Up the Chinese Way, pp. 357 - 374, Hong Kong: 
Chinese Univ. Press 

Chinese Perspective on Psychology and Psychiatry 

1. Hu Hongyi (1996) Dredging psychotherapy: its relationship with traditional 
Chinese culture and ancient Chinese medicine. Chinese Medical Journal, 109, 4, 322 - 326. 

2 Shu-fang Dien, D. (1983) Big me and Little me: a Chinese perspective on 
self Psychiatry, 46, 281 - 286. 

3. Qian Mingyi. Thoughts of Chinese Philosophy and Psychotherapy. 
Unpublished Manuscript. Beijing 

Western Perspective 

1 . Kleinman, A. (1986) Social Origins of Distress and Disease: Depression, 
Neurasthenia, and Pain in Modem China. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 

2. Pearson, V. (1995). Goods on which one loses: women and mental health 
in China. Social Science and Medicine, 41,8, 1 159 - 1173 



Section III 



Press. 



Chinese in the United States 

1. Lin, J. (\99%) Reconstructing Chinatown. MN, Univ. of Minnesota 
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2. Hare, M L. (1993) The emergence of an urban U.S. Chinese medicine. 
Medical Anthropology Quarterly, 1, 1, 30 - 49. 

3. Kaw, E. (1993) Medicalization of racial features: Asian American women 
and cosmetic surgery. Medical Anthropology Quarterly, 1, 1, 74 - 89. 
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TRUE-FALSE PRE-TEST 



(The purpose of the pre-test is to engender interest in and discussion about modem 

China. It is not suggested that it be given as an actual test!) 

1 . The mayor of Shanghai boasts that one-fifth of the world’s construction cranes are 

operative in that city on any given day 

2. Currently, there are 125,000 Chinese students studying abroad, half of them in the 

United States 

3. The Chinese government announced in 1998 that half of all government employees are 

to be laid off within the year 

4. Seventy-five percent of China’s population lives in towns or villages 

5. In 1998 China estimated that per-capita income was $660.00 

6. It is estimated that half of the 100,000 state-owned industrial enterprises are loosing 

money 

7. Currently, there are 100 million floating day laborers who are ineligible for any social 

benefits 

8. Ninety percent of drinking water in China is impotable 

9. City dwellers are limited to having one child during their married life 

10. During the “Great Leap Forward”, 1957-1961, it is estimated that 30 million Chinese 

died 

1 1 . Freedom of religion in China is restricted to five faiths which are registered with the 

government 

12. It is estimated that the Chinese government spends $64.00 per student as opposed to 

$7600.00 in the United States 

13. Chinese schools register 300 million students, more than the entire population of the 

United States 

14. Three of the most popular American celebrities in China are Michael Jordan, Michael 
Jackson and Madonna 



15. Of China’s population of 1.2 billion, only seven percent are classified as minorities 



16. China’s armed forces own 10,000 factories which employ 700,000 workers 

17. Between 1978-1997 China’s economy has grown eight to ten percent each year 

18. Beijing is sixteen times more polluted than New York 

19. China has seven percent of the world’s arable land which must support twenty-two 

percent of the world’s population 

20. Chinese women have 1 1 million abortions each year, one for every two live births 



(All of the above questions are TRUE) 



The following project offers an analysis of modem Chinese society. It presents an 
overview of six levels of this society according to an acronym which I have used in my 
teaching for many years, the PRIMES. These represent the political, religious, intellectual 
(cultural), military, economic and social areas. This unit comes in four parts: first, a pre- 
test which is contrived to engender classroom discussion and cause students to think 
about the many critical problems which confront China. Second, there is the PRIMES 
analysis which consists of a series of factual statements about modem China. Third, there 
is a list of twenty-five projects which students can elect in order to demonstrate their 
knowledge of China. And finally, there is an extended bibliography of sources which will 
be helpful to anyone interested in understanding modem Chinese history. 



POLITICAL 



1. In October, 1998, China signed the International Covenant of Civil and Political 
Rights but soon after she arrested Xu Wenli, a democrat who tried to found a non- 
Communist political party. 

2. There are three branches of government in China, but the courts function as a 
department of the executive and not as an independent check on the other two. 

3. China has had three constitutions since 1949 which are more mission statements than 
sets of fixed principles. 

4. China covers an area of 3,700,000 square miles. The country is divided into twenty- 
two provinces, five autonomous regions and four directly-administered cities. These 
are divided into 2000 counties and cities. Each county has two dozen townships and 
towns for a total of 33,000 townships and 16,500 towns. There are 800,000 village 
governments. They average a little over 1000 inhabitants each. 

5. China is not a federal system, and the government deals with provincial and 
municipal governments by means of ad hoc agreements made after complex 
bargaining. 

6. At present, there is no viably legal party in China except the Communist Party, of 
which there are currently 57,000,000 members. 

7. The Communist Party has the power of appointment and supervision of government 
officials. 

8. One of the reforms of the 1980s was an attempt to separate the party and the 
government, with the former making broad policies and the latter managing 
everyday affairs. This ended after the Tiananmen Square Massacre of June 1989. 



9. The Party Congress has responsibility for setting policy, but this is actually done by 
a half-dozen or so members of the Standing Committee of the Politburo. 

10. The Chinese legislature, the National People’s Congress, is unicameral and consists 
of 3000+ delegates who are elected for a five-year term. Annual meetings are held 
in March. Usually, every proposal initiated by the Party and drafted by the Executive 
is given unanimous approval. 

11. The Judicial branch is joined to the Executive branch. Verdicts may be appealed to 
the Supreme People’s Court, but this court cannot overturn a law. In 1997 a 
presumption of innocence on the part of the defendant was introduced as well as an 
enhanced role for the defense attorney. 

RELIGIOUS 



1 . Only creeds which are officially registered with the government are allowed to exist. 

2. The Catholic Church is officially cut off from Rome in favor of a “National” 
Catholic Church controlled by the government. 

3. Foreign nationals may not set up religious organizations. 

INTELLECTUAL 

1. There are 125,000 Chinese students studying abroad, half of them in the United 
States. 

2. Currently there are almost 300,000,000 students in Chinese schools. Eighty percent 
of elementary students go on to the middle school (sixth grade). All stay together for 
three years, fifty in a class. Admission to upper school is by exam. Students are 
assigned to vocational or academic programs at this time. Forty percent of 
candidates go on to academic programs in grades ten to twelve. 

3. There are 3,000,000 places in colleges and universities for over 70,000,000 people of 
college age. 

4. Currently, there are 150,000 doctoral or masters candidates. 

5. Expenditure on public education is $64.00 per student, as compared to $7600.00 in 
the United States. Education is compulsory for nine years, six primary and three 
secondary. 



6. Until recently there were no tuition charges in Chinese public schools. Since 1992 
the maximum has been $250.00. 

7. Academic curriculum is standardized by the Ministry of Education; emphasis is on 
rote memory with little attention to a liberal education. 

8. Students who fail the college entrance examinations may retake them until they 
reach the age of twenty-two. 

9. Teaching is not considered a prestigious profession; entire classes of graduates fail to 
show up for their assignments. 

10. College students live eight to a dorm room which is usually designed for two 
persons. 

MILITARY 



1. The Peoples’ Liberation Army is controlled by the Party’s Central Military 
Commission (seven members) which, in turn, controls the Ministry of National 
Defense. 

2. In 1995 the military enrolled 3,200,000 men plus 700,000 members of the People’s 
Armed Police. (U.S. has a total of 1,500,000 service persons) 

3. Military budget is 1 5 billion dollars, or 3% of GDP. 

4. The Chinese army owns 10,000 factories which employ 700,000 workers, down 
from 30,000 factories with 3,000,000 workers in the 1980s. About one-third of these 
enterprises are losing money. 

5. Recently, the army has intervened twice to restore order, once in Tibet in March 
1989, and again at Tiananmen Square, June 1989. 

6. Military service is compulsory, but only about 1 0% of recruits are called up. 

ECONOMIC 

1. In the period 1978-1997 the Chinese economy has grown on an average of over nine 
percent per annum. 

2. Per capita income in 1997 was $660.00. 




3. There are 100,000 state-owned industrial enterprises which employ 50,000,000 
people. These represent 25-35% of GDP. Unfortunately, 50% of these operate at a 
loss. 

4. There are 25,000,000 collective enterprises which employ 500,000,000 people. 
These include farming, manufacturing, transportation, and commerce. These are 
licensed and taxed by the local government. 

5. There are also thousands of collective factories which employ 125,000,000. These 
are small and deemed environmentally unsound. 

6. There are 500,000 private enterprises in the cities which average fifteen workers 
each. The private sector is the fastest-growing segment of the economy. 

7. There are 200,00 foreign joint ventures which produce 25% of all exports. 

8. Total foreign investment in 1993 reached 60 billion dollars. 

9. There are 100,000,000 migrant workers, who are not entitled to public housing, 
social benefits, or education. 

10. Rural income is up three times since 1978, while city income has increased five 
times. 

11. Personal savings total 35% of GDP, most of which is held by China’s banks. 

12. The rate of inflation is currently 6%. 

13. China’s GDP for 1995 is $3.5 trillion as opposed to $7,265 trillion for the United 
States. 

SOCIAL 

1. There are 56 ethnic groups in China, but Han Chinese make up 93% of the 
population. 

2. A strict birth control program is in effect; city families are allowed to have one child. 
Rural families may have two, if the first child is female. Minorities may have as 
many children as they wish. 

3. In order to discourage infanticide, especially of female babies, the government has 
recently banned sonogram tests. 



4. Although living space has doubled in the last 15 years, people still average less than 
100 square feet per capita. 

5. In 1994 the government passed a law calling for the sterilization of the mentally ill 
and for the abortion of fetuses of those suffering from hereditary diseases or 
abnormalities. 

6. In 1996 one-third of couples living in Beijing divorced. However, it is very difficult 
for women to remarry, as most men want virgin wives. 

7. Ninety percent of Chinese cities are polluted when measured against Chinese 
standards. Ninety percent of drinking water is non potable. In 1995 factories 
discharged 37.3 billion tons of sewage and industrial waste into waterways and 
coastal waters. 

8. Two-thirds of China’s energy is supplied by the burning of soft coal. 

9. There were 7,000,000 automobiles in China as of 1996 compared to 144,000,000 in 
the United States. 

10. In 1997 there were 630 road deaths per thousand in China as compared to 21 per 
thousand in the United States. 

11. In the last forty years China has lost 300,000,000 acres to deforestation and 
16,000,000 to desertification. Another 40,000,000 acres are at risk. 

12. There are 1 5,000,000 new births in China each year. 

13. Life expectancy is currently 68 years for men and 71 for women. 

14. The most popular American celebrities are Michael Jordan, Michael Jackson and 
Madonna. 



TWENTIETH- CENTURY CHINA 



STUDENT ELECTIVE PROJECTS 



1 . Students are asked to choose a problem from among the many suggested in the 
PRIMES (political, religious, intellectual, military, economic, social) analysis of 
modem China provided in the previous outline. They should then create a report 
which identifies the problem, its sources and consequences, and should recommend 
solutions for this problem. Students should expand on the difficulties encountered in 
trying to “solve” their problem. 

The report should be written using appropriate footnote and bibliographical forms, 
doubled-spaced, and word-processed. Students will give an oral summary to the class. 
Students may choose a problem beyond what is implied in the handout/outline with 
the approval of the teacher. 

Additional projects relating to China are listed below. 

2. Draw a chart showing China’s share of the world’s natural resources. 

3. Draw a map indicating rivers, seas, provinces, and important cities. Explain to the 
class. 

4. Write a research paper analyzing the philosophies of Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism and summarize for the class. (3 students) 

5. Create a chart outlining the major political, cultural, philosophical and economic 
accomplishments of the twelve major Chinese dynasties. 

6. Do a report on the “Forbidden City.” Provide pictures of significant buildings and 
explain to the class. 

7. Create a collage representing China’s overall cultural accomplishments. 

8. Create a collage and do a report on any of the four following areas: Chinese 
architecture, porcelain, sculpture, or painting. (4 students) 

9. Do a written report and oral summary on: the Opium War, the International 
Settlements, the Taiping Rebellion, the wars with Japan, 1874-1900, the abortive 
reforms of 1898, the Boxer Rebellion, or the Revolution of 191 1. (7 students) 

10. Debate the topic, “the impact of Western doctors, teachers, and missionaries helped to 
weaken the Ching Dynasty and facilitated the Revolution of 191 1.” (4 students) 
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1 1. Debate the topic, “Confucian philosophy was instrumental in causing China’s failure 
to keep up technically with the West.” (2 students) 



12. Debate the topic, “Chiang was strategically correct in trying to defeat the Communists 
before defeating the Japanese”. (4 students) 

13. Do a report on Chinese-Soviet relations in the 1930s. 

14. Report on battle conditions and army morale on the Nationalist side during the Civil 
War, 1946-1949. 

15. Debate the topic. “More U.S. aid could have prevented the Communist takeover of 
China.” (4 students) 

16. Do a report comparing standards of living in China in 1930 to standards at the present 
time. 

17. Report on China’s role in the Vietnamese War and her relations with North Vietnam, 
1960-1975. 

18. Do a report on China’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 1966-1976. 

19. Make a chart indicating the interrelationship between the Communist Party and the 
Chinese Government. 

20. Debate the topic, “China was justified in protecting her border during the Korean 
War, 1950-1953.” 

21. Debate the topic, “the U.S. was responsible for increasing Chinese xenophobia 
afterl949.” (4 students) 

22. Report on the nature and implications of the United States Two-China policy. 

23. Debate the topic, “Chinese Communism is closer to pure Marxism than was Russian 
Communism.” (4 students) 

24. Report on changes in China’s economy since the reforms of 1978. 

25. Report on China’s invasion of Tibet, 1950 and her current relations with that region. 
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Fulbright-Hays Seminars Abroad Program, Summer 1998 

China: Tradition and Transformation 
Curriculum Project: Chinese Women in Transition 
Submitted by Sally McWilliams, PhD 
Assistant Professor, Department of English, Montclair State University 

This project is a proposed syllabus for a 3-4 week course of study, "Chinese Women in 
Transition," \o be included in an existing undergraduate English course entitled Women Prose 
Writers. Some of the theoretical ideas that inform the questions to be used in the analysis of 
the literary texts are discussed in Section V (Background Notes). 

I. Background on the course & Objectives for "Chinese Women in Transition" 

A. Background: I regularly teach ENLT 372 Women Prose Writers to undergraduate English 
majors and Women Studies minors. The course is designed to investigate the connections 
between the stories told by women and the way they tell those stories. Students investigate 
how narrating voices construct themselves and their stories; we also consider the interpretive 
consequences of this storytelling for readers in the U.S. classroom. The selected texts present 
narratives that question, challenge, rewrite and displace dominant narratives about gender, 
sexuality, desire, politics, history, culture, and language. Thus, the course examines how 
women writers use narrative conventions and content to create new representations within 
divergent contexts of understanding. My syllabus includes texts from several African nations, 
the Caribbean, New Zealand and Australia. In broadening the scope of the course to include 
texts from mainland China, I want to encourage my students to examine how the cultural 
dynamics of that nation shape and are shaped by the narratives of contemporary women 
writers. 

B. Objectives for "Chinese Women in Transition": 

1. To expand the students' understanding of Chinese women's literature through exposure to 
a variety of narratives; 

2. To explore the thematic and stylistic concerns of texts created by various contemporary 
Chinese women writers; 

3. To contextualize the written work from mainland China by investigating the political, socio- 
economic, geographic, cultural, and social pressures affecting their work and the literary 
representations in the texts; 

4. To consider the interpretive implications of reading contemporary Chinese women's 
literature in the U.S. classroom. 

II. Strategies 

A. Two linked premises inform my pedagogical choices and assignments. I see my role in the 
classroom as one of informed facilitator, someone who is actively exploring issues and critically 
interested in how students read and what they understand from texts. The second premise is 
that students become engaged in the study of literature and theoretical issues when they are 
allowed to formulate important segments of class discussions. I encourage my students to 
look at themselves as student-critics whose analytical questions are important to our work in 
the discipline of literary studies. 

The materials I will use in "Chinese Women in Transition" will present students with intellectual 
and personal challenges to their established modes of thinking about Chinese history, politics 
and culture; Chinese women writers and their narrative texts; interpretive strategies; and 
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cultural and personal politics. The course assignments ask students to reflect on texts, one 
another's ideas, and their own individual responses as student-critics. Focus group 
discussions and exploration papers are two interactive activities that assist students in their 
critical thinking about issues; dossier papers allow students to develop their knowledge on 
historical and cultural issues affecting the interpretation of texts. 

B. Focus Group Discussions: The focus group format allows students to explore possible 
ways of reading as well as the consequences of their theoretical approaches to the texts in a 
manner that they find motivating and challenging, but not overwhelming. A group of five 
students, for example, wilt prepare a designated study question drawn from their literary, 
historical, and theoretical readings. After some preparation outside of class, they come to 
class and speak to each other about the issue at hand while the other class members listen 
attentively to the focus group members' comments, insights and questions. After 20 minutes 
of discussion by the focus group members, the rest of the class is asked to participate. In this 
way students shape the direction of the discussion and are ready to engage with each other's 
ideas within the context of the topic at hand. This format leads them to feel that the issues are 
relevant to their endeavors as English students, literary critics, and prospective teachers. 

C. Exploration papers: Another strategy for eliciting serious critical analysis from students is 
the employment of exploration papers. As a class we will generate exploration topics linked to 
the text under discussion; then as homework the students will write brief papers in response to 
one of the topics. In the following class period they will exchange papers and provide written 
feedback to each other, engaging in an exchange of ideas about their peers' interpretations. 
This form of writing (both at home and in class) allows students the opportunity to sound out 
their ideas without fearing whether they are right or wrong. The students have the opportunity 
to read what others think of their ideas as the ideas are developing; they find the 
encouragement to explore without a need to find an immediate conclusion freeing to their 
interpretations and understandings of the assigned text. It allows them to continue asking and 
thinking about questions regarding culture, history, theory, and literary techniques in Chinese 
texts. In addition, students who are wary of speaking in class find this exchange a positive 
alternative form of classroom participation. The papers will then become the basis not only for 
further large group classroom discussions but also for longer critical essays the students 
compose at the end of the semester. 

D. Dossier papers: In their dossier papers students provide the class with information they 
decide is pertinent to our developing interpretation of the text. For example, a student working 
on Zhang Jie's Short story, "Love Must Not Be Forgotten," might want to research the political 
background of socialist realism to gain a better understanding of the disruptive nature of 
Zhang's story to contemporary Chinese literary history. Or a student might investigate the 
occurrence and status of women's diaries in Chinese society to build see the import of Zhang's 
inclusion of the protagonist's mother's diary in the story. In 2-3 typed pages the student will 
discuss not only the material s/he found of interest, but also why s/her thinks this material is 
useful to an interpretation of the narrative text. Copies of each student's dossier paper are 
made available to each class member. 



III. Materials: The following is a selection of literary, historical and theoretical texts from which 
I will draw in designing my specific syllabus. 

A. Primary Sources 

Barlow, Tani. E. with Gary J. Bjorge. I Myself Am a Woman: Selected Writings of Ding Ling . 
Boston: Beacon P, 1989. 

Can Xue. The Embroidered Shoes . Trans. Ronald R. Janssen and Jian Zhang. NY: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1997. 

Chang, Eileen. The Rouge of the North . Berkeley: U of California P, 1967. 

Chinese Literature Press. Contemporary Chinese Women Writers II . Beijing: Panda Books, 
1991. 

— . Contemporary Chinese Women Writers III . Beijing: Panda Books, 1993. 

. Contemporary Chinese Women Writers VI: Four Noyellas by Zhang Xin . Beijing: Panda 

Books, 1998. 

Choa, Carolyn and Dayid Su Li-qun, eds. The Picador Book of Contemporary Chinese Fiction . 
London: Picador, 1998. 

Ding Ling. "Miss Sophie's Diary." in I Myself Am a Woman: Selected Writings of Ding Ling . 
Trans. Tani E. Barlow. 49-81. 

Ding Xiaoqi. Maidenhome . Trans. Chris Berry and Cathy Silber. San Francisco: Aunt Lute 
Books, 1994. 

Hualina Nieh. Mulberr y and Peach: Two Women of China . 1976. NY: Feminist Press/CUNY, 
1998. 

Jiang Zidan, "Dengdai huanghun" [Waiting for the Twilight], Shou Hou (Haryest), no. 1, 1990, 
68-85. 

Jung Chang. Wild Swans: Three Daughters of China . NY: Simon and Schuster, 1991. 

Pan Lynn. Tracing It Home: A Chinese Family's Journey from Shanghai . NY: Kodansha 
International, 1993. 

Wang Anyi, "Dixiong men" [Brothers], Shou Hou, no. 3, 1989, 4-30. 

Xu Xiaobin. Dunhuano Dreams . Beijing: Panda Books, 1998. 

Yang Rae. Spider Eaters . Berkeley: U of California P, 1997. 

Ying Bian, ed. The Time Is Not Yet Ripe: Contemporary China's Best Writers and Their 
Stories . Beijing: Foreign Languages P, 1995. 

Zhang Jie, "Loye Must Not be Forgotten" in The Picador Book of Contemporary Chinese . 205- 
219. 

B. Secondary Sources 

Chow, Rey. "Against the Lures of Diaspora: Minority Discourse, Chinese Women and 

Intellectual Hegemony" in Gender and Sexuality in 20th Century Chinese Literature and 
Society . 23-45. 

— , Writing Diaspora: Tactics of Interyention in Contemporary Cultural Studies . 

Bloomington, IN: Indiana UP, 1993. 

Duke, Michael S. "The Problematic Nature of Modern and Contemporary Chinese Fiction in 
English Translation" in Worlds Apart . 198-227. 

Gilmartin, Christina, et.al., eds. Engendering China: Women. Culture and the State . 
Cambridge: Haryard UP, 1994. 

Goldblatt, Howard, ed. Worlds Apart: Recent Chinese Writing and Its Audiences . Armonk, 
NY: M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1990. 

Honig, Emily and Gail Hershatter. Personal Voices: Chinese Women in the 1980s . Stanford: 
Stanford UP, 1988. 



Kinkley, Jeffrey, ed. After Mao: Chinese Literature and Society, 1978-1981 . Cambridge: 
Harvard UP, 1985. 

Larson, Wendy. Women and Writing in Modern China . Stanford; Stanford UP, 1998. 

Liu, Lydia. "Invention and Intervention: The Making of a Female Tradition in Modern Chinese 
Literature" in From May Fourth to June Fourth: Fiction and Film in 20th Century China . 
194-220. 

Ma Yin, ed. China's Minority Nationalities . 2nd ed. Beijing: Foreign Languages P, 1994. 
Silber, Cathy. Foreword. Maidenhome . By Ding Xiaoqi. Trans. Chris Berry and Cathy Silber. 
San Francisco: Aunt Lute Books, 1994. 

Spence, Jonathan. The Search for Modern China . NY: W.W. Norton & Co., 1990. 

Tonglin Lu. Gender and Sexuality in 20th Century Chinese Literature and Society . Albany: 
SUNY Press, 1993. 

Widmer, Ellen and David Der-wei Wang, eds. From May Fourth to June Fourth: Fiction and 
Film in 20th Century China . Cambridge, MA; Harvard UP, 1993. 

Zhong Xueping. "Sisterhood? Representations of Women's Relationships in Two 

Contemporary Chinese Texts" in Gender and Sexuality in 20th Century Chinese 
Literature and Society . 157-173. 

Zito, Angela and Tani E. Barlow, eds. Body, Subject and Power in China . Chicago; U of 
Chicago P, 1994. 

C. Lectures, Handouts and Brochures from Fulbright-Hays Seminar (* = see attachments) 
Ageing Women's Hotline . Beijing, P R. China. * 

China. Shanghai Municipal Women's Federation . * 

Hou Zhijin. "Beijing Women's Hotline." China; Tradition and Transformation. 

Fulbright-Hays Seminars Abroad Program. Beijing Normal University, Beijing. 10 July 
1998. 

Lu Jiehua. "Education Key to Poverty Relief." China Daily 24 July 1998. * 

Ma Lie. "Special Schools Set Up for Girls in Ningxia." China Daily 24 July 1998. (attachment) 
Shao Zongwei. "Beijing's Laid-Off Women Find New Work." China Daily 10-12 July 1998. * 
Shi Jinghuan. "Women and Their Education in China." China; Tradition and Transformation. 
Fulbright-Hays Seminars Abroad Program. Beijing Normal University, Beijing. 10 July 
1998. * 

Wang Yingjie. "Chinese Educational Systems." China; Tradition and Transformation. 

Fulbright-Hays Seminars Abroad Program. Beijing Normal University, Beijing. 9 July 
1998. 

Women's Hotline . Beijing, P.R. China. * 

Yunnan Institute of the Nationalities . Foreign Affairs Office. Yunnan Institute of the 
Nationalities. Kunming, P.R. China. * 

Zhou Shi Xhong. "Ancient History of Xi'an (including A Brief Chinese Chronology)." China; 
Tradition and Transformation. Fulbright-Hays Seminars Abroad Program. Northwest 
University, Xi'an. 12 July 1998. * 

Zhu Baoxia. "Family Planning Policy Vital." China Daily 11 July 1998; 1. * 

Zhu Baoxia. "Law Leads In Family Planning." China Daily 7 July 1998; 2. * 

Zhu Mu Ju. "Ministry of Education." China; Tradition and Transformation. Fulbright-Hays 
Seminars Abroad Program. Ministry of Education, Beijing. 1 July 1998. 



IV. Questions of study 

The following list of questions is not exhaustive; it is to guide students in their exploration of 
mainland Chinese women's texts. 

1 . How is female subjectivity constructed through the narrative strategies deployed in the text? 

2. How does an analysis of the overlapping and contestatory discourses of gender, class, and 
nationalism contribute to an emerging feminist theory derived from the narratives? 

3. How do the texts present a politics of naming that empowers women by articulating 
representations that aren't shaped exclusively by patriarchal and nationalist discourses? 

4. What is the role of historical memory to the construction of female subjectivity? 

5. What is the complex interplay of gender, race/ethnicity, class, and sexuality embodied in 
the texts? 

6. How do non-Chinese readers produce interpretations of these texts without using an 
imperialist framework of evaluation? 

V. Background Notes: Chinese Women in Transition (3-4 week segment) 

This section provides information and insights that I have drawn upon to formulate the 
questions of study we will be exploring. I have included information from formal lectures and 
discussions with Chinese colleagues, personal responses to informal conversations with 
several Chinese women I met while in China, and theoretical material from my own scholarly 
research. The discussion corresponds to the questions of study listed above (Section IV). I 
have not included the names of some of my Chinese respondents at their requests. 

1) The construction of Chinese female subjectivity 

In her lecture, "Women and Their Education in China," Professor Shi Jinghuan cited a situation 
in which a 2-year old child was given a naked doll and asked if the doll was female or male; the 
child asked if the doll could be dressed before naming the toy's gender. I was intrigued by the 
implicit structure of interpretation that suggests that the doll had no inherent gender coding 
without the correct clothing (in this example a skirt would equal female while pants equal 
male). Another way to think about this is that bodies are best read in relation to their clothes; 
gender exists as it is read through its social and cultural markings (in this case the clothes). 
Thus, representation constructs the gendered body. 

Now granted there are lots of unknowns in Professor Shi's anecdote so it should not be read 
as a comprehensive explanation for how Chinese children negotiate the sex-gender system 
(nor did she mean for it to be understood in this manner); yet it does suggest questions about 
how meaning is ascribed within a socially constructed (clothed) context. This anecdote 
functions as one point of entry into an exploration of Chinese women's writing and the 
processes involved in the construction of Chinese female subjectivity. Narrative strategies and 
techniques in the representation of characters, setting, and thematic content must be carefully 
considered in trying to understand how gender is encoded and produced in the texts. 

2) Gender, Class, Nationalism, and the Production of Feminist Theory 

A discussion about gender, representations of female subjectivity, and feminist theory must be 
carefully contextualized within a Chinese framework. Western feminist theory has positioned 
itself as a discourse that emphasizes the struggles of women to speak their individual stories 
against dominant modes of discourse that have functioned to silence and disempower them. 
Some feminist theorists are working to deconstruct the seemingly univocal category of 
"Woman" by examining the complex interplay of gender, race, class and sexuality thereby 
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displacing notions of "Woman" with the more complicated representations of "women." When 
analyzing Chinese women's fiction readers and critics must be attentive to the socio-political 
history of feminism that inflects a feminist theoretical investigation of gender and women's 
writing as a category of analysis. Cathy Silber writes in her "Foreword" to Ding Xiaoqi's 
Maidenhome that 

the communists [of post-1949] had earned popularity and a power base by 
championing the oppressed, but as rulers of the state they appointed themselves 
official sponsors of the voices of the oppressed. With the state already promulgating 
feminism and controlling its terms, this left women little position of their own from which 
to speak of women's issues. Work outside the home became a duty, not a right, and 
so-called 'gender equality' became largely a matter of erasing women's difference, (xii- 
xiii) 

Lydia Liu makes a similar argument in her essay "Invention and Intervention: The Making of a 
Female Tradition in Modern Chinese Literature": "In the emancipating discourse of the state, 
which always subsumes woman under the nationalist agenda, women's liberation means little 
more than equal opportunity to participate in public labor" (196). 

This absorption of women's issues under the guise of the Chinese nationalist agenda attempts 
to silence gender as a category of analysis. In a discussion with three women professors of 
English literature at Beijing Normal University (BNU), they were genuinely perplexed when I 
asked them questions relating to women's issues and literature. I was interested in knowing if 
they saw gender as an interpretive lens either for their own positions as teacher/critics or for 
the interpretation of literature. What all three of them indicated was that because of the 
gender parity presented by the Communist Party under Mao, gender was not an important 
category of analysis-in fact they mentioned the famous saying that women "hold up half the 
sky." They echoed the assumption of gender into a class and nationalist framework. And yet 
even though in terms of literary analysis gender was not foregrounded, one of the things they 
felt very strongly about was how their younger female students seem less confident in their 
working relationships after graduation and that these younger women were confronting 
incidents of gender discrimination in their job searches. The three professors suggested that it 
was the increased pressure of the shift towards a market economy that was creating this 
situation. 

A related point came up during Professor Wang Yingjie's lecture on the Chinese educational 
system: formerly universities could demand that companies hire an equal number of their male 
and female graduates. That is no longer the case because the schools have lost control over 
the marketplace and thus, this shift in power is causing hiring/retention problems for women 
job seekers. This separation of spheres of influence indicates that gender had been 
subsumed under a discourse of class as labor. With the linkages between state, academic 
institution and employment breaking apart, gender starts to reveal itself within the crevices of 
the former construction of the state. The women professors are aware of how this shifting 
discourse of class is no longer obstructing questions regarding gender discrimination, 
nationalist duty, and individual desire. 

The wariness on the part of these BNU professors towards the term "feminism" and feminist 
theory echoes a similar feeling shared by mainland Chinese women writers and critics. Liu 
writes that 

women's rejection of 'feminism' . . . expresses a strong desire to position themselves 
against state discourse on gender and its suppression of women's difference. 



Consequently, terms such as nuxing yishi (female consciousness) and nuxing wenxue 
(female literature) are invented by critics who wish to conceptualize a female tradition 
that will recognize women as historical subjects rather than objects of male [or State] 
patronage, ("Invention and Intervention" 198) 

This reconceptualization of women as subjects displaces the overarching discourse of the 
state that de-emphasized gender in the construction of a totalizing class consciousness. Thus 
readers of contemporary Chinese women's literature must analyze the conflictual relationships 
among nationalist discourse, global market forces, gender, and class consciousness in the 
construction of a newly reframed feminist discourse on female subjectivity. 

3) The Politics of Naming & 

4) The Role of Historical Memory in Women's Production of Experience 

The creation of terms that elude patriarchal and nationalist discourses is one example of the 
crucial force and function of naming for women. In Writing Diaspora Rey Chow examines how 
a lingering Confucian concept about language and naming underpins the Communist demand 
for proper naming. In using class consciousness as the basis for social change, Chinese 
Communism tried to authorize and officiate minority discourse. Chow writes that "instead of 
causing reality to disappear, [by naming a class consciousness and mobilizing around that 
concept, for example, to make class] naming is the way to make a certain reality 'proper,' that 
is, to make it real. That is why it is so important to have the right name and the right language" 
(105), She continues by explaining that zhengming (the rectification of names) "demonstrates 
the practical politics involved in any claim to visibility and existence-namely, that such a claim 
must be at the same time a claim to/in language. ... In their struggles to be seen and heard, 
minority groups [including women] all prove the truth . , . they must first 'have power and be 
named, that is, recognized" (105). And yet this form of naming through a nationalist form of 
minority discourse becomes a weapon that strengthens the "ideological strongholds of 
governmental power" (107) because it speaks forthe marginalized group. What this means for 
women, women's issues, and women's literature, for example, is that feminism as named by 
the government becomes an arm of the Party and central administration. Chow explains: 

[l]t is the continual creation of alternative official minor positions that continually puts off 
a direct attack on the subjugation of women [a continual deferral of a feminist critique], 
Chinese women. . . are always said to be as powerful as Chinese men: We keep 
hearing that they 'hold up half the sky.' If minority discourse is, like all discourse, not 
simply a fight for the content of oppression it is ostensibly about but also a fight for 
ownership--the propriety, the property--of speaking (that is, for zhengming), then 
Chinese women are precluded from that ownership because it has always been 
assumed by others in the name of the people, the oppressed classes, and the nation. 
(111-112; emphasis in original) 

While on the macro political level this speaking for women may still be in place (see 
attachment from Shanghai Municipal Women's Federation), on the micro political level and in 
the literary sphere, women are striving for ownership by naming themselves. Several of the 
Chinese women I met were in the process of naming their histories by reevaluating the multiple 
facets of their subjectivities through storytelling for a foreign listener. In two instances the 
women were actively trying to integrate their earlier years during Mao s reign with their current 
lives and to tell their stories in ways not already spoken by dominant discourses. 

For example, a female professor who teaches TESOL to non-English majors at Beijing Normal 
University spoke to me about her current life in the light of her years during the Cultural 
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Revolution. When I asked her how long she had been teaching TESOL, she responded by 
telling me that she had been a textile worker for five years. She graduated from middle school 
at the time of Mao's rule and was sent to the factory in Beijing to work. After a few years she 
was selected by the other shop members to become a "worker-soldier-peasant student." 

Before her selection, she worked very hard in the factory and went to communist rallies every 
night. She said that at the time she and her peers believed and trusted Mao and were 
committed to his ideas even when he kept introducing new programs. They believed he was 
trying to do good. She said now in hindsight she believes they were perhaps too willing to 
believe in the ideological programs being implemented. She feels very lucky to have been 
able to go to college and to have studied abroad so that she can have the job she currently 
holds. She has women friends who have had to retire from the textile factory; their health isn’t 
good and they are living on pensions of about 400 Yuan ($50) a month. They aren't jealous of 
her; they feel she has been very lucky. Because of what she sees as her good fortune, she 
told me that she must "work very hard"-not for herself alone, but also so as to not let her 
friends down. I found it intriguing that the only way to explain her length of employment at 
BNU (which was my original question) was for her to take me through her years as a "worker- 
soldier-peasant student." The two periods are linked in her thinking about the present as are 
her commitment to hard work and her friendship with the women from the factory. What might 
have seemed a roundabout answer to my question actually demonstrated her strategy of 
naming herself through various socio-political relationships that crossed several decades. 

Her narration enacts a renaming of history through attention to the overlapping categories of 
gender, class, and education. Her narrative of transition unfolded against a backdrop of 
Beijing in transition. Beijing's physical landscape may set the stage for such new 
interrogations of Chinese gender, class, and historical consciousness: The dynastic history is 
visible through temples, walls, monuments, palaces, hutongs; the Mao years are visible in 
museums, curio shops, public spaces (such as the People's Square); the rush to globalize and 
modernize is embodied by the construction of huge housing projects and malls, as well as the 
striking presence of McDonald's, Kentucky Fried Chicken, and Dunkin' Donuts. Thus the 
urban vistas are recontextualizing the historical just as these women are trying to rescript their 
complicated lives within a matrix of historical and personal memories.. 

5) Gender, Ethnicity, and Sexuality 

In her introductory chapter to Gender and Sexuality in 20th Century Chinese Literature and 
Society , Tonglin Lu writes that "As part of the cultural and ideological map of society, gender 
problems cannot be isolated from other social aspects-women do not exist as an abstract 
entity" (18). Thus any new naming, an enactment of subjectivity in and through language (and 
literature), demands close attention to differences among and within women so that no 
monolithic rendition of the "Chinese Woman" is constructed. In her essay "Against the Lures 
of Diaspora" Rey Chow writes; 

Names of difference [categories such as race, class, and gender] as such are meant as 
ways for the marginalized to have some access to the center. And yet one feels that 
these categories of difference are often used in such a way as to stabilize, rather than 
challenge, a preestablished method of examining cultural diversity, whereby difference 
becomes a sheer matter of adding new names in an ever-expanding pluralistic horizon. 
If categories such as race, class, and gender are to remain useful means of critical 
intervention, they must not be lined up with one another in a predictable refrain and 
attached to all investigations alike as packaging. Instead, as terms of intervention, they 
must be used to analyze, decode, and criticize one another. (31-32) 



Chow's call for a politics of location attendant to the shifting relations among named 
differences can be explored through an analysis of women from national minority groups. 

China has had dramatic success in increasing the access to education and retention of 
students. The government has implemented a 9-year compulsory education system (dating 
from 1985); this is clearly having positive effects on the literacy rate. The emphasis on 
education is linked to the anti-poverty campaign in the countryside and to the determination 
that a modern society needs an educated populace. Thus education is linked to the 
discourses of economic well-being, health/wellness, and modernization. (See China Daily 
article "Education key to poverty relief") But as Professor Shi Jinghuan remarked in her lecture 
unequal access to education based on gender differences still persists, and is especially 
problematic in the mountainous regions of China which are the homes of many of the ethnic 
minorities. At a meeting at the Ministry of Education in Beijing with Mr. Tang, the Assistant 
Director General of Foreign Affairs (the equivalent of international education), and the Director 
of 9-year Compulsory Education, Ms. Zhu Mu Ju, they indicated that three factors were 
affecting young women's access to education: 1) local customs; 2) economic development; 3) 
projects by UNICEF. The first two factors involve what the Ministry officials see as a clash of 
values between the ethnic minority groups and the type of curriculum made available to young 
women. A young woman from an ethnic minority group living in rural China who receives an 
education may return home to find that she doesn't have any opportunities to use her literacy 
skills. Or she has been compelled to return home prior to finishing her education because of 
her ethnic group's demands for early marriage. UNICEF has established remote area 
programs to provide training to local educators with the hope of reshaping the curriculum to be 
more directly applicable to these women's lives. There has also been a push for evening 
vocational schools where women ages 17-18 can attend. Interestingly these programs appear 
to be based in a concept of gender that doesn't circumscribe women as property (for some of 
the national minority groups, women are counted as property of their future/present husband’s 
family so the young woman's family refuses to use any of its limited financial resources for her 
tuition). And yet the example given by the lecturer was that a young woman was allowed to 
attend evening programs because her in-laws want their daughter-in-law to be educated and 
productive. 

What becomes evident is that gender and ethnicity begin to complicate the educational 
agenda just at the point where the state wants to claim an universal answer through education 
to the problem of poverty and backwardness. The discourses of marginalization then begin to 
turn on the close relations between gender and ethnicity. Wendy Larson in Women and 
Writing in Modern China explains that while Han culture is demarcated as modern/progressive 
and masculine, ethnic minority groups are associated with the past/static and the feminine. 
Larson writes that both of these discourses are "integrated into this contemporary nationalizing 
practice. In this cultural discourse, backwardness and a marginal position are associated with 
women, and modernity and its orthodox values of science and progress are associated with 
men" (14-15), and minority women become the embodiment of the "vulnerable, eroticized, and 
feminized minority culture" (14). 

Sexuality has been a silent yet powerful component of women's lives. This silenced aspect of 
female subjectivity and female narratives is being'more openly acknowledged and explored in 
contemporary Chinese society. For example, in Beijing the Women's Hotline has been 
existence for 10 years (See Women's Hotline attachments). Hou Zhijin, a supervisor at the 
Hotline, explained that over the last 6 years at least 30,000 calls have come in from women 
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across the country, from urban and rural locales. Over 50% of the calls relate to marital issues 
while approximately 20% are about sexual intimacy problems. The long held adage, "Do not 
talk about family things outside the family," is breaking apart for many women as they 
investigate how the discourse of family has overshadowed concerns about gender and 
sexuality; they are building a female support network to better understand their lives, 
experiences, and options for change. 

A program such as the Hotline opens the door for an investigation into how women of various 
class, ethnic and educational backgrounds are implicated in the socio-cultural discourse about 
protection and autonomy. When I spoke with a group of Chinese undergraduates at BNU 
several of them said that women need to be protected. One explained that she wanted to be 
treated as an equal and felt independent, yet she had just been turned down for a job 
"because she was a girl." The job required traveling and because of her gender she was 
thought not to be available. She then explained how she wanted to be protected by a man in 
her personal life because of vanity and of wanting to "feel special." There is explicit tension in 
these women's lives as they try to sort out these different feelings and expectations about 
private and public life vis-a-vis female subjectivity. In a conversation with Hou Zhijin, she 
thought it was more complicated than solely how women perceive themselves. She theorizes 
that men are projecting this "need" for protection on to women (as if it were some sort of 
naturalized necessity caused by the women's gender) as a way to shore up and feel confident 
about their masculinity. For example, she explained that men who have affairs with younger 
women are often trying to assert their powers over these women because they can't do so with 
their wives who are their education equals. Initially these men want to have women who are 
their equals in terms of education and who are self-confident, but then as time passes the men 
need to assure themselves that they have a power not shared by their wives; thus, they opt for 
younger women they find attractive who thrive on the special attention this older man can 
bestow. These issues of sexuality, gender, female autonomy and the ideology of protection 
are represented and reshaped in many of the contemporary texts by Chinese women writers. 

In interpreting literary texts readers must analyze the interrelations between discourses of 
female disempowerment and of masculinized power; and how these discourse are questioned 
and challenged through an engaged politics of renaming and rewriting the interplay of gender, 
ethnicity and sexuality represented in literary texts. 

6) The Politics of Reception and U.S. Readership 

Literary texts enact the struggle to name in new and dynamic ways the personal female 
subject within the political and cultural sphere. This politics of naming turns on the ability to 
critically reflect on the discourses that have been shaping women's lives and the 
representations of those lives. Women's narratives demonstrate an acute awareness of 
circumstances as well as a self-critical consciousness of their roles in the construction of 
female subjectivity through language. These strategies of storytelling produce new ways of 
understanding what it means to be a woman of Chinese origin. In a recent student exploration 
paper on Ding Xiaoqi's Maidenhome Marta Bladek questioned how the different discourses of 
the state, family, and society impacted protagonists from two short stories, "Maidenhome" and 
"The Other Woman" respectively. Bladek writes that 

the dominant discourses attempt to provide women . . . with all the answers to 
questions they have not even asked yet. However, getting an answer to a question 
that has not been asked yet implies that the question need not be asked at all. [But the 
protagonists of the respective stories] Xiaoyu and Keke dare to ask. . . . When Xiaoyu 
and Keke try to position themselves within the provided framework, they realize the 
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narrowness of it. They realize they have to move beyond it in order to be able to 
redefine themselves. (Reflection paper for ENLT372, 11/30/98) 

Redefinition through a reevaluation of the discursive systems that constrain existence 
becomes a way out of limited categories of existence and representation for the women in 
these stories. Likewise, students conversant in U.S. discourses on freedom of choice (in the 
realms of work, love, and family), individualism, and democratic politics must be critically aware 
of the ideological tools they employ in reading texts from mainland China. Part of the 
interpretive work for the students is to analyze and critique their own interpretive agendas so 
as to better understand how to negotiate the challenges of mainland Chinese texts without 
imposing U.S. informed values on the texts. Additionally students must address the politics of 
translation and publication that shape the representational systems and linguistic choices used 
to bring the texts to non-Chinese speaking audiences. 

VI. Methods of Evaluation 

A. Written work includes: 

1 . Exploration papers (mandatory; one per class except for the session when the dossier 
paper is due); 

2. Dossier paper (one 2-3 page paper providing background information on a specific text); 

3. Choice of one: Critical Essay (10-15 pages with topics to be determined in consultation 
with instructor) or Reflective essay and portfolio (10-15 page essay about student's work in 
the course within a broader context). 

B. Participation work 

1. Participation in one student-led focus group discussion (including a two-page write-up) 

2. Regular attendance and active class participation 

3. Attendance at one Chinese art exhibit or theatrical performance; include two-page write-up. 

VII. Future Research Plans 

Commenting on the connection between the study of Asian literatures and the history of Asian 
immigrants to North America, theorist Rey Chow writes, "'Ancestry' is not continuous but 
fraught with displacements and destructions. What does it mean to be 'Asian'?" (emphasis in 
original). In subsequent work I plan to explore how contemporary women's narratives from 
mainland China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and overseas Chinese communities (which may include 
Chinese Americans) integrate experiences of dislocation (e.g., travel and migration) into the 
competing discourses about gender, sexuality, cultural and national identity. I plan to examine 
how these narratives enact and/or resist representations of Chinese origins, memories, 
desires, and subjectivities in the age of global capitalism and transnational systems of power, I 
will explore how specific forms of writing impact the production of subjectivities that draw upon 
China as a site of knowledge and our reception of such narratives. 
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Women and Their Education in China 

Shi, Jinghuan Ph.D 

It’s my great honor to be here talking about women’s education in 

China. 



Chinese education.sustain the 17% of world school population with 
less than 1% of world educational expenditure. Because of the limited 
resources and negative impact of man-dominated cultural tradition, Chinese 
girls in some regions are not equal in access to school. Chinese women, in 
many cases are still under represented. 

As a Chinese educator, especially a female teacher, I feel I have a 
strong commitment in developing girls and women’s education. It’s my duty to 
let more people understand Chinese education. 

Talking about Chinese education, the first issue we have to realize is 
its large school aged population. 

In 1990 the total number of elementary school aged children in 
mainland China was about 120,000,000 ( one hundred twenty 
million ). It will get to 140,000,000 in the year of 2000 even if we carry 
out the family planning policy very strictly. During 90’s, the total 
enrollment number of first graders in elementary schools all over the 
country is 21,000,000 { twenty-one to twenty-five million ) per year, 
which is equivalent to the whole population of Canada or Australia. 
The number of students in higher education in 1990 was about 
3,510,000 ( three million five hundred and ten thousand ), in 
secondary education the number was about 53,690,000 { fifty-three 
million ) in full time secondary schools and another 34,230,000 
(thirty-four million ) in part time or adult secondary schools. So all 
together, the school populations in China was about 220,000,000 
{ two hundred and twenty million ). Because of the large cardinal 
numbers, small percentage may indicate a big amount. For example, 
the non-attendant school aged children in China in 1992 was 2.79 
percent of the age group ( 7 to 1 1 years old) The total number was 
3,100,000, nearly equivalent to the whole population of New Zealand. 



The educational expenditure is very low in China. According to the 
statistic given by UNICACO, in late 80s, the average of percentage of 
educational expenditure in GNP in developed counties was 6.1, in Asian 
countries was 4, but in China was only 2.5. 

Generally speaking, in less than one hundred years, as the 
biggest developing country in the world, China, in comparison with a 
lot of other developing countries, has made a better progress 
especially in elementary school education. According to the report 



published by the UNICEF in 1994, China's expectant rate of 
population who have got at least five years elementary school 
education was 46% based on GNP $380 per person. But in reality the 
rate was 86% in China which was 40 percent higher than the 
expectation. Brazil, another large country had the expectant rate of 
88% based on GNP $2770 per person, but only 39% in reality which 
was 49 percent lower than the expectation. 

Development of girl’s education is another example to show the 
progress. From vertical aspect, the enrollment rate of elementary 
school education for girls in late 40th in China was less than 20 
percent. It increased to 96 percent in 1993. From the horizontal 
aspect, according to the statistics given by the UNISAF, the average 
percentage of girls who have got five years elementary school 
education in the world in 1993 was 68 percent, in East Asia and 
Pacific countries, the average was 83 percent. The number was 86 
percent in China which was higher than the average both in the world 
and in East Asia countries. 

A survey done by the All China Women's Federation in 1990 showed that 
more than 61 percent of women who were under 40 years old had got the education 
of junior high school and up. The percentage of women with the same leveled 
education in their mother’s generation was only 12 percent. The illiterate women 
among the age group of under 40 was around 1 1 percent of the total number being 
investigated, compared with 60 percent of illiterate in their mother’s generation. 
From these figures, we can see the progress China has made. 

However, we have to realize that the unequal access to school education 
based on gender’s difference still exists and the problem of women's education in 
China remain to be solved. 

The first problem in girls education in China is the unequal access to school 
education. Actuarially it is not a nation -wide problem. In some places, girls may have 
better opportunity than boys. For example, recent years Beijing adopt 
recommendation system in enrolling students at the key junior high sc hools which 
are very competitive. Because girls at elementary school level tend to be more 
disciplined and have better behavior than boys, so they have more opportunities to 
be recommended and selected by the key schools. There are much more girls than 
boys in those key schools. Some parents and educators start to appeal the 
protections of boys right in access to key schools. So the striking problem of girl’s 
education in China exists mainly in disadvantaged regions and groups. 

The disadvantaged regions are the regions in West China with adverse 
circumstances, bad transportation system, poor living conditions and backward 
education. The residents there are mainly ethnic minorities. 

For example, the national census in 1990 showed that the rate of girl s school non- 
attendants at the age of 10 to 14 in Gansu Province was 32 percent, in Qinghai 
Province was 43 percent, in Ningxia was 27 percent. These figures were not only 
higher than the national average of 19 percent, but also much higher than the boys 
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rate in the same age group in the three provinces. It’s 15 percent higher in Gansu, 
12.8 percent in Qinghai and 13 percent in Ningxia. 

The disadvantaged groups are the people with handicaps. According to a 
censors in 1987, there were 6,250,000 handicapped children from 6 to 14 years old 
in China. Among them, 2,760,000 were girls. Their enrollment rate was 48 percent , 
much lower than the enrollment rate of normal children at the same age. 

Girl’s education not only benefits female population, but also produces far 
reaching influences on social development. The Chinese government has put 
forward the goal of popularizing 9 years of school education and eliminating illityacy 
in the country by the end of this century. The key issue is to solve the problem of 
disadvantaged regions and groups in their education, especially the girls. 

Another important issue we have to realize is the quality and 
effectiveness of girls’ education, especially in the poor regions. 

Besides school enrollment of girls, other questions we have to raise 
concerning girls education are: do the girls acquire knowledge, skill and 
attitudes as expected at school? how much do they learn actually? Can they 
finish compulsory education upon required time? As educators, we must 
direct our attention to the effectiveness of delivery basic cognitive, practical 
and social abilities in order to ensure as many girls as possible to help them 
face the challenge of labor market or get the chance to further learning. 

The findings illustrated below are far from cheerful: 

A survey done by the State Education Commission in 1992 showed 
there were 33 out of 100 girls aged 7 to 15 repeated once or more times in 
poor regions, the drop-out rate for girl student was much higher than boys. 



Table Repetition Distribution of Enrolled Girls 




Repetition Distribution 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Total 


4661 


100 


No Repetition 


3114 


66.8 


Repeat Once 


1121 


24.1 


Repeat Twice 


340 


7.3 

4 O 


Repeat Thrice or more 


86 


1 .8 



Source: Survey conducted by SEDC, 1992 

A lot of girls failed in examinations, though the enrollment rate was 
above 95% in some schools; 

During our on-spot interviews, most of girls looked shy, timid, slow and 
constraining their thoughts, which made the interviews impossible to continue 
r, if without the encoura gement o f their erUhusiastiCLboy. peers; their 
coTnmi^iicatio^ no better than the girls without schooling, and 
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some minority girls couldn’t fully understand Chinese after 5 years of learning 
Chinese. 

The girls who can't receive formal education because of household 
chores, like taking care of younger brothers or sisters, helping with the 
housework, and living far away from school are the most disadvantaged 
group that need urgent help, but the schooling available for them are 
delivered by “Minban” ( community-supported) teachers or some unqualified 
teachers which make them drop out later. 

A number of schools provide courses of labor skills so as to raise 
relevancy, but many of them are of rudimentary levels like hand v^rk, which 
oriented to natural economy and housework, so it’s hard to tell if these 
lessons are useful to improve the local economic development or females 
social status. 

I feel the first step in developing girls’ education in China is to let every 
school aged girls be in school. Now we have already worked out several 
different ways to help girls, especially those from poor families. For exam^e 
in some areas, girls classes and schools which are free of charge have b^n 
established, girls can get stationaries or scholarship 
for their sending and stimulating girls to go to school. ^®^°P® 
initiated by the “China Fund for Youth Developm^fm 
860 000 drop- out children to go back to school, of them 50 /o are girls, ^e 
Spring Bud Project” started by Ml China W omenlsfgde^^ m 

supporting girl students to school. Some minority Spring Bud girls have got to 
high schools and become the first generation of high ^ool 
in^he history. I believe girls are as smart as boys, jf they ’ 

thev will be as nno d as bovs o r e ven better inJhfliLatudy. The probiern 
n^attendinM to school is not their fault, it’s the responsibilities of 
government, parents, teachers and the whole sociey. Let's work together to 
help them get into school. 

After they get into school, the second step is to provide a good 
education. For achiving this, we have to have qualified teachers, suitable 
teching materials and appropriate methods to meet the needs of girls . 
studtents, to increase the quality and effectiveness of their education. 

There is still a long way to go to realize the equality of eduration^^e 
development of economy will improve education from a long run, but it may 
not do so in a short term view, especially for girls. So vi® have to f^ the 
new problems come from the economic development and fight for the 
gender's equality in education. 
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-- to set examples of role model through the medium of newspaper, 
the broadcasting station and TV station, trying to let the people 
realize the role and status of women. 

- to educate women to correctly handle love, marriage and family 
problems according to social ideology and ethics, to play an 
important role in the activities of harmonious "Five-Good" 
families in order to build over 4,258.400 families m Shanghai into 
warm, colorful and thrifty families. 

-- to hold the Shanghai Family Culture Festival every two years, to 
combine various activities with scientific, healthy, and sporting 
^ education to improve the quality of family life. 

MO help mothers give a scientific and better idea for educating their 
j|hildren to meet the needs of the country, to establish Shanghai 
“ ken's Coordination Commmittee, mobilizing the whole socie- 
Jprotect and take good care of children m the fields of family 
^tion, daily necessities, culture, art artd other aspects, to set 
TShanghai Children's Foundation, collecting funds from the 
5ciety to improve the educational facilities, to do a better job for 
^the well-being of children. SWF endeavors to build the Children's 
"Camping Centers at She Shan, Liu He and Dong Ping (Cong 
Ming County), 200 children activities centers, 2800 schools for 
parents in which some programes are taught over radio. 

' Under the guidance of SWF, there are various units working for 

the benefits of women and children, i.e. the Childrens Scientific 
Education Center, the Municipal Kindergarten, the Music Kinderga- 
rten and Shanghai- Hongkong Nursery, that are famous in the city for 
: their high qualites of education, advanced equipments and good 
environments; two periodicals, “For the Children" and “Modem 
Life', that are regarded as two of the best magazines m Shanghai. 
SWF runs Women Cadres' School and the Women Education Center 
as Ae bases to improve the cutural level of women cadres and 
maMes. The Women Activity Center with the floor space of more 
tlA 7,000. square metres and nine-story-building is cultural 
Rtertainment center for women in which the^iSan have good 
^Communication with each other through v airioi^fr aininQ classes, 
shopping center, restaurants, ball room, fitne^SHH^^eaut^alon, 
etc. SWF also runs a Women's Credits 
Service Agency. With the help of SWF, 

Association and Shanghai Research Assoc 
Family have been establish^, which are 
studies and seminars on wgpen's issues wit| 
heldibccassionallv. 

SWF strengthen#tl^B|||^inl^it^^^^^^s from Hongko- 
acao and members of 

hos^ who h^^^one to Taiwan and women from different 
well as with women from different circles of 
Tuals, industry and commerce and religions. In 1985 "Women 
Sri^d Children Committee of Shanghai- HongKong Economic Develop- 
ment Association" was set up by the combined efforts of SWF and 
HongKong well-known women, which helps women who are very 
active in the development of welfare and care for women and 
children to establish kingdergarten and nurseries. SWF has also wide 
contacts with professional foreign ladies, wives of foreign experts 
and female staff from different Consulates in Shanghai. 

SWF develops friendly exchanges and contacts with women all 
over the world. From 1979 to 1993, SWF has received about 500 
women delegations' from over 150 countries and regions while we 
also sent Shanghai Women Good Will Delegations abroad, thus, 
promoting the mutual understanding and friendship between women 
of Shanghai and women of various countries and regions. 

In reform, SWF will make greater efforts to defend the specific 
interests of women masses in order to build her into 
organization of unity, greater attraction and vitality. 
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Yunnan Institute of the Nationalities, one of the Provin- 
cial key universities, founded in 1 951 ,is a comprehensive in- 
stitution of higher learning, especially for minority nationali- 
ties of Yunnan.lt aims to train students of ethnic origins as 
government employees, as teachers of universities and high 
schools and as various kinds of specialized personnel for the 
border areas and the regions mainly inhabited by minority 
peoples.The Institute enrolls 95% of its students from nearly 
30 ethnic groups in Yunnan, through an annual National En- 
trance Examination of higher learning.lt has a student body 
of over 4,500 and a teaching and research faculty of nearly 
1 .000, of whom more than 800 are professors, associate pro- 
fessors and lecturers.One-third of the staff is of minority ori- 
gins. 

Eleven departments offer eighteen majors at the under- 
graduate level.They are the d epartment of Chinese language 
and literature. E thnic Languages and literatu/ e, Ethnic 
Arts, English Language and Literature. Southeast Asian Lan- 
guages and Literature, Economic Management,History,Political 
Science and Law,Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry.Besides 
a 4-year regular undergraduate programme in the above-men- 
tioned majors, the Institute also offers a postgraduate 
programme of 3 years in 4 fields of learning. 

In the light of the specific conditions of minority educa- 
tion in Yunnan,the Institute has set up a preparatory course 
for undergradute studies and a special course for training 
cadres. The former supplies all kinds of colleges and 
universities, in or out of Yunnan Province, with qualified candi- 
dates from the minority n a t i o n a I i t i e s ; t h e 
latter,however, provides in-service training for Yunnan s mi- 
nority cadres.Apart from these two courses, the Institute also 
runs an evening college and a correspondence college. 

Most of graduates from the Institute return to serve in 
their home areas. Over the past forty-five years of its 
history, the Institute has turned out more than 25,000 
graduates,who have been playing an important role in main- 
taining national equality and unity,implementing the policy of 
national regional autonomy as well as developing the economy 
and cultures of the border and the minority areas. Quite a few 
of the officials at provincial, prefectural and county govern- 
ment levels are graduates of this Institute. 

Yunnan Centre of Ethnic Studies, attached to the Insti- 
tute, is a key research institution of the Province, consisting 
of eight sections:Ethnology,Economy,History, Languages and 
Literature, Education,Archaeology,Arts and Religions of the 
Minorities.The Institute has also opened a Museum of Minor- 
ity Relics and Arts,the sole university-run museum in Yunnan.lt 
boasts a collection of over 20,000 cultural relics of great 



interest and beauty.The Department of Ethnic Languages and 
Literature and the Department of Economic management have 
both established their own research sections. 

The Institute publishes three Journals:The Journal of 
I Yunnan Institute of the Nationalities (Edition of Social Sci- 
ences ),The Journal of Yunnan Institute of the Nationalities 
' (Edition of Natural Sciences ) and Ethnological Studies,which 
■ are on sale in China and overseasThere is also the Institute’s 
1 campus paper, which is naturally a restricted pulication. 

The Institute has endeavoured to develop academic ex- 
changes on an international scale.lt has established cordial 
relationships with the University of Virginia and Baylor Uni- 
versity in the U. S. A., with Chulalongkorn University, Chiang 
Mai University, Rajabhat Institute Suan Dusit and Yonok Col- 
lege in Thailand,with University for Development of National 
Races and Yangon University in Myanmar,with Tokyo Women’s 
University and National Museum of Ethnology in Japan and 
with La Trobe University in Australia.The Institute every year 
invites specialists and teachers from other countries to give 
lectures.Meanwhile experts from the Institute have been sent 
abroad to deliver lectures or to make on-the-spot investiga- 
tions and young teachers travel overseas to pursue advanced 
studies. Since 1983, the Institute has been enrolling foreign 
students, Including postgraduates working for the M.A. 
degree.To date it has admitted overseas students from nearly 
20 countries and regions, who have enjoyed courses of Chi- 
nese language and literature, ethnology and ethnic 
languages, cultures and history ,etc. In addition, the Institute 
receives a great number of foreign friends each year. Over 




Office Building 




Library 



1 0,000 guests from more than 80 countries and regions have 
visited the campus and the Museum of Minority Relics and 
Arts. Among them were heads of states and 
governments, ministers, ambassadors, scholars, prominent per- 
sonages and other people from all walks of life. 

The teaching staff and the students of the Institute re- 
spect each other’s traditions and customs and enjoy the free- 
dom to use their own ethnic languages and to practise their 
religious beliefs. "Equality and unity, mutual help and love"has 
become the known style of the Institute. 
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Independence, Attendance, Self-Realization, 
and Seif-Esteem 

"The U.N. Principies for the Ageing 
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Consultants for the Ageing Women's 

Hotline; 



Kang Ling Member of the Secretariat of 

• the All-China Women's Federation 
Yu Guohou Vice President of China National 
Committee on Ageing 

Feng Shuping Deputy Secretary General of 

Chinese Health Care Association 
on Aging 



AGEING WOMEN'S 
HOTLINE 



Conditions of the Aged Women in China 
China will soon become an ag^ country, with an 
aged population of. 126 millions , 

The aged women in China belong to a special and 
vulnerable cohorts.They make up more than half 
the total population of the elderly, with a long life 
expectancy and rather low living standards. With 
regard to economic resources, they tend to be 

o 
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dependent on their children. They retire at 
relatively early age, and those who obtain re 
employment constitute only a small proportio 
of the total — one third of that for men.The rate ( 
women who have lost their spouse is several time 
as high as that of men. Besides, their healt 
condition is poor and they always feel lonely. It i 
an urgent task to give genuine protection for the 
legitimate rights and interests and to pay attentio 
to their problems, which have become a matter c 
social concern. 

The purpose of the Establishment of the Agein' 
Women's Hotline 

In1991, the U.N. Principles for the Ageing wer 
approved by the United Nations. The main slogan 
are:' Independence, Attendance, Self-realizatio, 
and Self-Esteem'. 

In 1996, the China National Committee on Ageb 
set the demand for 'a healthy ageing of th' 
population', aimed at prolonging the elderlys’ life 
span in good health so that they can enjoy a happ 
old age. 

The Ageing Women's Hotline was established witi 
the guiding principles mentioned above. It aime< 
at lightening the mental pressures on ageini 
women, averting mental crises, helping them t 
cultivate the spirit of optimism and at becomin' 
more independent and self-respecting. 

At the same time, the hotline also wishes to mak' 
a contribution to strengthening the physical an^ 
mental health of ageing women and to safeguardin' 
their legitimate rights and interests by answerin' 
questions and spreading scientific knowledge. 

The Range and Time of the Service Providei 
by the Ageing Women's Hotline 
All ageing women are welcome to bring to ou 
hotline any problems regarding marriage, family 
the law, physical and mental health, and so on. y 
group of volunteers engaged in research into ageini 
will answer questions and endeavor to providi 
solutions to problems. 
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Time for this hotline:9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. 

Monday-Saturday 

Tel: (010) 64073800 



The Organization that Established the Ageing 
Women's Hotline 

The Ageing Women's Hotline was established by 
the Maple Women's Psychological Counseling 
Center, Beijing. 

The Maple Women's Psychological Counseling 
Center is a non-profit organization for women. Its 
predecessor, the Women's Research 
lnstitute,China Academy of Management Science, 
was founded in 1988. Its aim is to make use of the 
power of society, to conduct research on 
contemporary women's issues, and to serve 
women. 

The center has provided many public services, of 
which the Ageing Women's Hotline is the latest one, 
following the Women's Hotline and the Experts' 
Women Hotline. It serves the aged women of all 
circles in China.. 

Financial Resources of the Ageing Women's 
Hotline 

The operating funds of the Ageing Women's Hotline \ 
are provided by the Ford Foundation. Its i 
maintenance and development requires continuing i 
support from foundations, enterprises, and warm- 
hearted individuals at home and abroad. 



ItetJt: 14^93-^ (100007) 

(010)64033881 

(010) 64073800 



P.R.China( 100009) 

Phone/Fax; (010) 64033881 (office) 
Ageing Women's Hotline:(01 0)64073800 
E-mail: maple @ public.fhnet.cn.net 
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Women's Hotline is the first 
hotline in China providing free 
psychological consulting service 
to women nationwide. 



What is the purpose of the Women's Hotline? 
China's reform and opening policy has brought the Chinese 
women a good chance to give full play to their abilities. 
However, it also means a real challenge to them. The 
economic restructure has made a considerable number of 
women lose their original economic and social status. They 
must find their places again; meanwhile, changes in the 
views on marriage and life style result in the rise of divorce 
rate, threatening women’s status at home. All these new 
problems facing contemporary Chinese women have formed 
a heavy socio-psychological pressure on them. Only by 
freeing their minds of these psychological burdens, can 
Chinese women enjoy good health in character and 
psychology, thereby becoming the promoters and 
beneficiaries of social development. 

The opening of the Women's Hotline is to meet the needs 
of the society. It aims at helping women understand and 
give full play to their own advantages, free themselves from 
the feeling of perplexity, overcome psychological crises, 
enhance their abilities in tiding over difficulties, so as to 
improve their psychological health and quality of life. 



Who started the Women's Hotline? 

It was started by the predecessor of “The Maple Women's 
Psychological Counseling Center, Beijing — the Women's 
Research Institute, China Academy of Management 
Science. The first Women's Hotline started in September 
1992; the second Women's Hotline and Experts' Women 
Hotline, in September 1993. Founded in1988, the Maple 
Women's Psychological Counseling Center is a non-profit, 
non- governmental mass organization started by some 
women’intellectuals with Mme. Wang Xingjuan as the head. 
Its objective is to allow full play to social forces, study new 
issues facing contemporary Chinese women and offer 
services to them. This organization has already made 
researches on such subjects as women's employment, 
women's political participation, domestic violence, etc.. It is 
on the basis of these researches that they started the 
women's hotlines, rendering direct services to women of all 
circles nationwide. 

Whom does the Women's Hotline work for? 
Advisors of the Women's Hotlines and Experts' Women 
Hotline are all volunteers. Having been trained before 
coming here to work, they are married women, mature in 
character and richly experienced in life.They have had 
above college education with a background of humanistics 
and are cultivated in psychology, legislation, marriage and 
family. Sincerity, warmheartedness, patience, seriousness, 
preserving phone-callers' secrets are their professional 
ethics and moral accomplishments. With loving-care, 
knowledge and wisdom they have given every possible 
help to advice-seekers, having thereby won unbounded trust 
and ardent admiration. 

In the last five years since the operation of the first Women's 
Hotline, more than 30,000 calls have been received, which 
came from various places, including small towns, throughout 
the country. A number of women have aired their sufferings 
and hidden sorrow to the hotline advisors without any 
reservation: and the questions they raised cover various 
aspects of their work and life. Hence, many women named 
the Women's Hotline as "a bosom friend whom I've never 
seen''. . 
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laid-off 

womenfind 

newwprk 

By Shao Zongwei 3,000 found new jobs with their 

ABOUT three quarters of 

Beijing’s laid-ofif women have. Most fovmd jobs in their com- 
obtadned new jobs in the past niumties, including working as 
two years, according to the domestics. 

Beijing Women’s Federation. .“Most laid-off women workers 

The federation found that ^^ve changed their mentality, 

67.000 recently laid-ofif women whi^h has made our work much 
— 76 per cent of total — and cosier than before, said Zhou. 

22.000 previously unemployed “They have realized that now 

women — about two thirds of it is up to them to find jobs in- 
the total — have found new jobs, stead of waiting to be reassigned 
Those who had worked for the by the government,” Zhou add- 
State received unemployment ed. 'What we are facing now is 
benefits . actually the issue of how women 

More than half of the 197,000 should compete in the market 
employees laid-ofif or sacked in the economy . 
capital last year were women. Zhou’s department has been 

China’s women workers haye credited for this change. For the 
a harder time than men under last two years it has virorked hard 
the country’s economic restruc- ^ convince these women to be 
turing and the reform of State- selfmotivated about finding new 
owned enterprises because they jobs. ' 

often held low-skill jobs in hard- Other Beijing agencies have 
hit industries such as textiles. also worked hard to help laid-ofif 
“Most of the laid-ofif feinaie 'women find jobs/- ' i ^ • 

workers are of middle-age, with For example, the Beijing 
inadequate education and they Labour Bureau has passed some 
worked on the production line,” policies meant to protect women 
said Zhou Yarong, director of employed by State-owned firms, 
the Women’s Right Department Pregnant women and nursing 
of Beijing Women’s Federation, mothers should not be laid-ofif: 
“It is difficult for them to acquire If a husband and wife both work 
new skills and to obtain a new at the same firm, they should 
job.” . not both be laid-ofif. 

To_ tackle the problem, the de- But there is a new. problem, 
partment set up a service centre protecting women’s rights at 
for unemployed women two their new jobs, Zhou said, 
years ago, Many of them are assigned to 

Since then,the centre and dis- short-term jobs with little job 
trict branches throughout the security. 

city have provided vocational More and more contract dis- 
training and job information to putes have alppeared recently, 
more than 20,000 women. Over Zhou said. 
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Special 
schools set 
up for girls 
in Ningxia 



By Ma Lie 

YINCHUAN, Ningxia - Zhou 
Shumei, 26, a government staff- 
er in Tongxin County, the 
Ningxia Hui Autonomous Re- 
gion, doesn’t think she could 
have gotten hired without the 
help of the Tongxin Haim Girls’ 
Middle School. 

As the a daughter of an imam, 
a Muslim religious leader, 
Zhou’s parents forbade her to 
continue beyond primary school 
because the Hui traditionally 
frown upon coeducation for wom- 
en older than 12 or 13. 

Fortunately, Tongxin Haim 
Girls* Middle School was opened 
one year after Zhou returned 
home in 1986, and she finished 
her middle and high school. Her 
education helped her land a job 
as typist in the Tongxin Coun- 
ty’s government. 

Like Zhou, many Hui girls can 
complete their secondary edu- 
cation thanks to government- 
sponsored single-sex schools in 
the Ningxia Hui Autonomous 
Region. 

“Due to the local custom of the 
i Hui nationality and living con- 
i ditions, girl’s education is a big 
: problem in Ningxia. Especially 
j in Ningxia’s southern, poor. 
! mountainous areas, where 
j many girls could not go to school 
! before the 1990s,” said Hah 
; Meiyuan, deputy director of the 
•: Education Commission of the 
: region. 

i The local government has 
i worked hard to provide more 
] Hui women with the nine-year 
; State-set minimum schooling, ! 

■ ‘*We tried to improve, the. social* 
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and family conditions for Hui 
girls to go to school, encouraged 
local religious leaders to sup- 
port education, and helped the 
mothers to change their mind 
from stopping their girls from 
going to school,” Han said. 

Work didn’t stop there. The 
government also set about 
changing the schools, training 
more women headmasters and 
teachers, the deputy director 
said. In the 1991-95 period, the 
percentage of girls attending 
school jumped from 72 to 94, 
and pilot girls’ schools or classes 
were established in every town 
in the region, the deputy direc- 
tor said. 

Han said that at present, the 
region has 24 separate girls’ 
schools, and special all-girl class- 
es in most other schools. 

“In the 1996-2000 period, the 
region’s government is working 
to increase the number of fe- 
male students in schools and it 
is ^so arranging special train- 
ing classes, such as sewing in 
middle schools for the girls, be- 
cause most of the girls will go 
back to villages after gradua- 
tion,” Han said. 

“This kind of special training 
will help raise them out of pov- 
erty,” Han added. 

Early this year, Tongxin Haim 
Girls’ Middle School, the first 
such school in Ningxia, got a 
$358,000 donation from the Is- 
lam Development Bank to build 
a new 3,200-square-metre 
building, said Zhou Yanzhang, 
school headmaster. 

Zhou said the building, which 
will be used in September, will 
double the nuinbei* of attendifig 
students to 800. , , . 








}y Lu Jiehua 

)ESPITE- the nationwide - 
>rogress China has made in its 
inti-poverty campaign, there 
emain obvious disparities in 
ts achievements. ' ; j - 

Some poor people are quicker 
han others to leave in(hgence - 
>ehind, while some are simply 
iluggish in their efforts to sh^e 
>ff poverty. 

The reasons fbr this situation 
nay vary, but there is one factor 
hat has not been given the at- 
ention it deserves: the poverty- ^ 
dleviation process in many parts 
)f the coimtry provides the poor 
vith money, food ^d clothing. ^ 
rhe degrees of process, howev- 
er, turn out to vary. In the long, 
-uh,' there are no measurable 
ichievements. In a sense, thi^ 
‘rescue mission'^ nurtures lazi- 
less, as the needy do hot need to 
earn job skills and to have their 
iaily necessities provided.. . ; 

As a matter of fact, the quantity 
ind quality of human resources 
aave real, bearing on ppye^- - 
stricken "areas* attitudes toVard 
shaking off poverty. 

While the State’s attention is 
appropriately given to making , 
reasonable and efficient use and 
iistribution of natural resourt- r 
as and economic resources, it is .* 
neglecting the necessity of tap- 
ping Human resources. ’ 

A study of four destitute coun- . 
ties in the North and South of 
the coimtry finds that a balanced 
supply and demand of quedffied . 
human resources is one of the 
most important factors driving a ‘ 
local economy forward. ] 



In most impoverished places, 
the labour supply gener^y ex- 
ceeds the demand. This is not* 
the result of a flagging demand 
in the labour market,, but the 
rapid baHobning. of the popula- 
tion. One of ^the obvious phe- 
nomena is that the poorer a re- 
gion isj' the more children the 
people there have;:.* .' 

On the other Hand, a large pro- . . ^ 
portion of thejndustriesin these 
impoverished . regions are 
laboiir-ihtensive; requiring lit- 
tle skill or professional knowl- 
edge. ^ a result, labo\ir su^lus . 
in these poverty-stricken areas 
can hardly become the expected 
human resource able to help to 
alleviate conditions of poverty. 
To. change, this; all - levels of 
governments should continue ' 
efforts to adopt family planning 
policies in these areas, and grad- 
ually transform rural industries 
into technology-intensive ones . - 
that can spur the self-improve- 
ment of the workforce. ... 
According to the theory of hu- 
man "resources; an ihffividual’s = 
health, measured by acquired 
nourishment, medical care and 
hygiene conditions, cah He used / 
as a barometre to measure the ' 
quality of life in certain regions. 

' Economic development levels, 

. environmental, conditions, the 
social climate, the overall qual- . 

, ity of life and the leyel of medical 
^ care available all influence peo- 
ple’s health> ■ j. : ... . 4 ; 

The link between them finds 
its best expression in the differ- 
ent he^th cohditions of the peo- 
ple from poor regions and those ' 
' in well-off areas. Infant niortal- 



ity, rates of hereditary disease 
and acquired ailments in poqr 
regions are apparently higher 
than in wealthier areas. Con- 
versely, in the four coiinties stud- 
ied — Fengcheng of Liaoning . 
Province, Daixian of Shanxi . 
Province, Shangcheng of Henan 
Province, and Longsheng of 
Guangxi Zhuang Autonomous 
Region — families. having, one" ■ 
sick member earn 30 per cent to 
40 per cent less than those pav- 
ing ho ailing peteoii at home. 

In modern society, an individu- 
al’s health condition is deter- 
mined primarily as a, return on 
medical investment. The’ re- 
search results attest to the heed * 
for the government to enhance 
medical care in poverty-stricken 
. regions.'. -.r 

Another important way to im- 
prove the quality of the 
workforce is education. All over 
the world it is taken for granted 
that educational achievement 
and economic success are close- 
ly linked — that the struggle to ‘ 
^ raise a nation’s living standards ' 
is fought first and foremost in 
the classroom. , 

.. V...: . -vric ».L.a . 

. China’s destitute population is ^ 
concentrated in arid and sandy 



sional skill, which confines them 
to the.b^en land, and, in the 
worst cases, dooms them to be- 
come victims of natural disas- 
ters;''" ’ 

In China’s poverty-stricken 
. areas, the government is aim- 
ihg at improving literacy rates 
and enrolment levels for formal 
education.. 

This goal is actually a very prac- 
tical one, as specific skills can be 
. taught more effectively when the 
underlying general education is 
strong. w.; •:’» : ; . 

‘ « Even given its practicality, the 
goal proves one of the most elu- 
sive in the poverty-stricken ar- 
eas of China, where a popula- 
tion of 50 million is still strug- 
gling to survivq oh an average 
annual income of 530. yuan 
($64), the official poverty 
level. Poverty pushes several 
hiihdred thousand children to 
quit school every year. ' ' ’ 

^e good news is that the Min- 
istry of Education and non-gov- 
' eminehtal fiindfraising institu- 
tions have realized the signifi*' 
cance. of boosting education 
among the poor, and are taking 
action. : 

, Perhaps, in addition^ to ^the 



areas^ or mountainous re^^ . i* - j 

Fartiiing ill those regions is usu- quantity of poverty-relief funds 
ally.yery hard. Inhabitants there .j.^ ^d materials, the p^rfoima^ 
have to*fely oh other means of r-, pf the anti-poverty campaign 
'making a living besides farm- should also be measured in terms 
ing. Otherwise, they barely eke of the number of schools and 
out a meagre subsistence, or .. training centres set up in pover- 
succumb to famine, disease and ‘ ty-strickjsn areas. 
even death. . ,1 ’ ‘ ‘ . (The author is an associate 

But the status quo for 'many professor in the Institute of 
poor people is that they can grasp Population Research of 
no more'' than a single profes- " Beijing University.) 
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By Zhu Baoxia 

CHINA will stick to its policy of 
family planning up to and dur- 
ing the 21st century, a senior 
official vowed yesterday, the eve 
of toda 3^8 World Population Day. 
The world’s population is set to 
reach 6 billion in the middle of 
next year, twice the 1960 level, 
according to the United Nations. 
The UN Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA) has set “ap- 
proaching the 6 billion” as the 
theme of this year’s World Pop- 
ulation Day in the hope of arous- 
ing public concern over the pop- 
ulation issue in all nations. 

The world population reached 
5 billion in 1987, the year World 
Population Day was first cele- 
brated. 

The world population contin- 
ues to grow at the rate of 80 



million a year, and this tn 
will continue for the next 
cade, said Dr Nafis Sad 
UNFPA executive director, 
her message for the *98 Wo 
Population Day. 

“No era in history has s 
tained so rapid a populat 
growth, while at the same ti 
improving health and nutriti 
al standards for most of 
world’s people,” she said. 

Fertility and family size h: 
fallen faster than ever befc 
the momentum of populat 
growth has slowed, is slow 
and will slow still further, 
UNFPA leader stressed. 

How to maintain this progr 
will be the major challenge 
face in the coming years i 
what happens in the future 
pends on decisions made in 
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e. ^orid s^ most populous ^ provide consul t^cy services. .. 
For the benefit of our ovm and .. ® 1-2 bil-' Zhang said China has accumu- 

future generations, China will ]^pn people, org^ze na- jated a wealth of experience in 

tionwde pubhcity activities in - tackling" p6~pulatioh problems j 
the followmg weeks. go^(j j^ag searched for a solution : 



stick to its basic State policies of ' 
family planning and environ-s 
mental protection for a long time, ' 
said Zhang Weiqing, minister of 
the State Family PI aiming Com- 
missibh, at a gathering to mark 
World Population Day. * ; ?:i 

Like the rest of the world, Chi- 



A Ip-day book fair and ah exhi^ ' f with* Chinese characteristics. . 
bitioh' on family planning 



opened yesterday, at Beijing 
Working People’s Cultural Plal- 
ace, and population experts and 
medical workers are on hand* to 

■ V - V/: /I- 



Family planning in China in- ; 
sists on the principle of integrat- i 
.K^^gbyemmeht guida^ with ‘ 
people’s voluntary actions, said 



Zh 



ang. 



The bi^ rate has.dropped ^ 
33.43 per thousand in 1970 to 
16.57 per thousand last year, 
with the natural growth rate 
declining, from 25.83 to 10.06 
per thousand. 

The fertility rate, or the num- 
ber of children each woman 
be^^ has gone down from 5.81 
tb‘ arbund 2. 

. .JPepple’s^he^th has improved, 
,ydth average life, expectancy in- 
bfeasirig tb 70.8 years. '** 

However, population control 
remains a long-term and ardu- 
ous task, the niimster stressed. 

He said the population prob- 
lem must be tackled to ensure 
sustainable development of the 
economy, society, resources and 
the environment, and to con- 
tribute to world peace and de- 
velopment i 
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Zhejiang model stressed 

Law leads 




By Zhu Baoxia 

NINGBO — A top State official 
has urged local governments to 
abide by the law in implement- 
ing family planning. 

Peng Peiyuh, vice-chairwoman 
of the National People’s Con- 
gress (NPC) Standing Commit- 
tee made this call here yester- 
day. 

She stressed* that viblations of 
law and discipline, such as coer- 
cion and excessive charges for 
services, must be avoided in fam- 
ily planning work. 

Upgrading the practice of “rule 
by law” among grassroots fami- 
ly planning workers is an impor- 
tant and urgent task, said Peng, 
formerly minister of the State 
Family Planning Commission. 
Peng was speaking at the close 
of a four-day meeting to assess 
the “new family, planning” 
programme in Zhejiang Prov- 
ince. 

The programme combines birth 
control with services to improve 
the economic", cultural and 
health conditions for every fam- 
ily, especially those in the coun- 
tryside. " ‘ ^ ..y:- ;i 

Although there is no S^te law 
on family planning work at 
present, tins does not mean there 
are no laws to be complied With, 
Peng stressed. Family planning 
workers must act in accordance 
with the Constitutipn, related 
laws and local family planning 
regulations, she added. 

She asked local family plan- 
ning workers to study and ftilly 
comprehend laws and regula- 
tions and work by the law. 

She urged a tightening jip of 
supeiwisidri’ bV^r^ law- enforc^^^ 
merit in family planning. Fam^f 
1:^* planhing' work sHoiild be su-l 
pervised by the Part3r; the NPC,i ^ 
judicial departments arid the 
masses.:' • 

Meanwhile, an inleriolp super- 
vision mechanism must be set 
up in family planning circles so 



that problems can be discovered 
and solved promptly. 

’ Peng disclosed that the State 
Family Planning Commission is 
considering drafting a law on 
family planning in the next five 
years. 

She said Zhejiang has discov- 
ered a solution to the population 
problem which suits provincial 
conditions by maintaining a low 
birth rate and promoting a co- 
-ordinated and sustainable de- 
velopment of population and the 
economy. 



Launchedby the provincial gov- 
ernment in 1993, the„“pebpler 
centred” new family planning 
scheme sets eight standards for 
fainilies to aiiri for.; 

These standards comprise get- 
ting rich through hard work, 
following birth control conscien- 
tiously, fulfilling such duties as 
comp^sory education for chil- 
^en, abiding by State laws and 
local regulations, maintaining 
social ethics such as equality 
between men^ and . Women, 
neighbours and families help- 
ing each other, participating in 
social insurance, ’ and; keepmg 
h omes tidy and healthy: 

* I^al governments rielp each 
family work out plans, in line 
with its own conditions and pro^ 
vide the necessary f undin g and 
technical assistance. 

By the end of 1997, oyer 70 per 
cent of the rural population in 
23iejiang had participated in the 
scheme, and some urban resi- 
dents were following their, ex- 
ample. 

To date, more than 22,000 trainr 
ing courses have been held to 
jdiBBeimnateokiioW>how).'on ec& 
norfriicproduttionj thdd-rearing^ 
arid'jdkiJ}blifet3omIa lo . . ' .: 
Eight hundr^fl^'^otrfilstiori'- 
funds have been set up coUectr 
ing funds 66.7 million yuan 
(US$8 million). Some 61,700 
rural households have been lifl>^ 
ed out of poverty. 
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This is designed to be a one to two-week unit in a course that is an introduction to contemporary 
North and Southeast Asian societies for undergraduates. 



INTRODUCTION AND GOALS 

China is often thought to be a culturally homogeneous society. This unit examines the 
minority peoples in Chinese society and the construction of Chinese identity more generally. One 
goal is to show students the importance of diversity for understanding China. Students first need a 
factual background on the diversity of Chinese people and how it relates to the history, geography, 
politics and demography of China. Diversity includes multiple forms of national minorities as well as 
diversity (e.g., linguistic, regional and cultural) among the Han Chinese. By recognizing the diversity 
of China students will better understand the reason for creating the "Great Wall" as well as current 
issues involving Tibet. 

A second goal is to help students examine the broader issue of how an "ethnic minority" 
status is acquired and Its social-political-economic meaning in the Chinese context. Students will be 
asked to consider the issue of how a Chinese identity is created — for those in official Chinese 
nation states (Peoples Republic of China, PRC and Taiwan or the Republic of China, ROC), in S.E. 
Asian nations with large Chinese populations (Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand), and among other 
overseas Chinese (e.g., U.S., Canada). In addition, students will be asked to learn about and 
explore reasons for the PRC policies toward nationalities. 

The unit also considers the general question, "What does It mean to be Chinese?" (inside 
and beyond the PRC's borders). In addition, general ideas about ethnic-racial conflict/contact and 
the issue of "Orientalism" will be woven into discussions. The unit takes students beyond the "look 
at the colorful costumes and quaint customs" stage to a level where they can begin to examine the 
meaning of ethnic identity and creation of a national-minority status. 

STUDENT LEARNING OBJECTIVES 
Students will: 

1. recognize the ethnic, linguistic and regional diversity inside the PRC. 

2. understand the scope and significance of the Chinese diaspora for Chinese identity. 

3. analyze how sustaining "nationalities" involves political, economic and cultural policies. 

4. examine the issue of "Inventing" and diffusing national symbols and traditions. 

5. develop an understanding of how external social, political, economic and cultural processes, and 

subjective self-awareness and assertion all combine to create ethnicity. 

6. explore the dynamics of assimilation and Chinese identity within a dominant/foreign culture. 
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STRATEGIES/TEACHING TECHNIQUES: 

1 . Lecture Outline: 

I. Minority/nationality Groups 

A. In 1 500 BC there were many people in the lands now known as China, but there 
were no "Chinese" - there were only many tribal groups. What now we call China 
arose out a long, slow process of military conquest, empire building and cultural 
merger and assimilation. A shared language, common physical features and a 
common culture - what has became "Chinese" - is historical creation not a fixed, 
permanent fact. 

B. Customs, family patterns and gender relations found in much of China's frontier or 
mountain areas differ from those of the dominant Han Chinese from the major river 
basins. Some minority groups are matriarchal or have more open dating rituals. 

Some minorities are loosely affiliated, but others are tight-knit. They have different 
religions (e.g., Muslim, Tibetan Buddhism, local religions) and beliefs. All have long 
histories of interacting with neighboring groups. This often makes the boundaries 
between various groups fuzzy. 

II. Demographics and History 

A. Minorities represent 6-8 percent of the population, but they occupy 50-60 percent of 
China's land, including many border or outlying regions. Historically, the policy has 
been one of non-violent assimilation, but prejudice and discrimination against non- 
Han "barbarians" has been common. In general, minorities were encouraged to 
leave their "backward" ways behind and assimilate to "superior" Han culture. 

B. In the 1700s and 1800s prior to the Republic minority people were recognized but 
not given an official legal status. With the modern nation state the status of non- 
Han people became a major issue. Sun Yat Sen talked of the 5 peoples of China 
(Han, Manchu, Mongolian, Tibetan, and Hui or Muslim]). During the 1920s-1930s 
the KMT developed a more pro-assimilation policy and there was little respect for or 
autonomy for non-Han minorities. During the 1930s-1940s the CCP and Mao zhe- 
dong recognized the ethnic diversity and promised autonomy to minorities. After the 
1949 revolution, there was a process of official recognition of minorities/nationalities 
with granting some local autonomy or cultural preservation. The idea of 
"nationalities" borrowed from Stalin was used. 

C. In the 1950s the PRC government distinguished between health and unhealthy 
minority customs and tried to abolish "unhealthy" ones. Han people objected to 
customs such as premarital sek, gift giving or feasting, and local religious beliefs 
because they were deemed immoral, extravagant or superstitions. Unhealthy 
customs were a mix of ones that contradicted socialist ideology and some strong 
beliefs in the Han culture. 

D. During the Cultural Revolution national minorities lost all special privileges. Their 
schools, local rule, etc. were eliminated. The use of minority local languages and 
writing, local holidays and customs were forbidden. Legal prohibitions on 
discrimination against minorities were eliminated from law and the "ultra-left" 
declared that China was not a multi-national country. 

E. After the cultural revolution nationalities slowly regained official recognition, 
priviledges and autonomy. In 1980 minority representatives demanded greater 
regional autonomy and won greater self-rule In the autonomy law of 1984. In 1989 
there were 141 areas with autonomous minorities (5 provinces, 31 prefectures, 105 
counties). Autonomy means special administrative rights (use own language, rule by 
own people, own laws, etc.). 
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III. Characteristics of Minority People 

A. Areas with large concentrations of minority people are among the poorest and least 
industrialized in China. 

1 . The gap between Han and minority regions has been growing during the 1 980s-1 990s. 
Although national minority groups are behind the Han, they differ in economic status. 

2. Many minority people are anxious over national plans to "open" their areas. They fear 
that natural resources will be exploited, their cultural identity lost and outsiders (Han people) 
will assume top decision-making positions. They are suspicious that market economy 
reforms will undermine their local, traditional economic practices. 

B. Minority people in general have less education than the Han. 

1. Illiteracy is much higher among minorities (estimated at 40-80% versus 20% for 
all of China). A different spoken language or writing system compounds the 
problem. A system of bilingual education, especially in primary grades, is in 
operation. 

2. Continuation to higher grades and graduation rates are much lower for minorities. 
Government programs to give additional "points" on college entrance tests or have 
admission quotas for minorities. There is a special "minority" university. 

C. Even in minority geographic areas, Han people dominate (often they are the 
majority). The Han people are more likely to be urban and be involved in more 
"modern" or industrial enterprises. Despite official policies to perserve minority culture, 
there is great pressure on minority people to conform to the Han social patterns. 

D. Official policy is to highlight and perserve some aspects of minority culture (food, dance, 
music, etc.). This is for political and economic development reasons. In recent years it is 
also becoming a means of economic development through tourism - "come and see our 
exotic people with their colorful costumes." 

E. There is treatment of minorities as unusual, exotic, even by majority Han, for 
example, "Among China's minorities, Dai women especially are often depicted as 
sexual exotics" (McKhann 1995:45). 

IV. Overseas Chinese 

A. For over 150 years large numbers of Chinese migrated in several waves. Most of 
the migration came from a few areas in Southeast China. 

B. The diaspora of Chinese was largely to Southeast Asia in the 1800s. Several countries 

(Singapore, Malaysia) have large Chinese populations. Small minority communities remain 
in other countries. ^ 

C. Chinese to Southeast Asia first came as low-cost manual laborers. Later many came 
as merchants and traders. Today, the Chinese community in most Southeast Asian 
nations is the highly involved in business and is among the wealthiest groups in 
society. This has created resentment against Chinese people in some countries. 

There is a debate over how much the Chinese migrants remain "Chinese," assimilated to 
local culture, or created a hybrid culture. 

D. Chinese communities in S.E. Asia 

Burma 8% Thailand 4-5% 

Indonesia 3% Singapore 77% 

Malaysia 32% Vietnam 3% 

Philippines 2% 

E. Chinese migration to North America (U.S. and Canada) occurred in the 1800s but was 
blocked by early laws after protests based on race and low labor cost. 

1. It resumed after the 1970s and is greatest on the West coasts of the U.S. and 
Canada. In Vancouver Chinese migration accelerated with anticipation of the 1997 
transfer of Hong Kong to the PRC until about one-third of the city is Chinese. 

2. Discuss the position of Chinese as a minority group in the U.S. and Pan-Asian identity. 
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V. Definitions 

A. The PRC used Stalin's definition of nationalities (minzu) 

1 . common territory 

2. common language 

3. economic system 

4. psychological identification 

B. Many Chinese nationalities do not fit these criteria, but they were imposed/assumed 
by outside Han government officials. For example the Hui (see Galdney's work) are 
scattered around the country, have no distinct shared language, no common culture 
or economy, but share a religion (they are Muslims). 

C. Ethnic group versus nationality 

1 . Harrell (1990) says minzu, translated as nationalities, people or ethnic group is 
"untranslatable." Its meaning includes not only group identity and territory, but a 
privileged position of the state to define and allocate resources to designated 
groups. Likewise, "almost no minzu, as defined by the Chinese state, corresponds 
to a single ethnic group as defined in Western ethnic theory" (p. 518). Lastly, "... 
the current government policy of ethnic identification applies to every individual. If 
one is a citizen of China, one has to be a member of one minzu or another." 

2. There is no word for ethnicity in Chinese (Gladney 1991 :6-7). Minzu is not a 
native Chinese word, but comes from Japanese minzoku - people or nation (Gladney 
1991:85). (See Mackerras 1994:6 for a different view). 

D. In 1953 there were 41 nationalities in China, in 1964 53 and in 1982 56. Major groups: 

1 . Dai - South, share culture with people in Burma, Laos and Thailand 

2. Hakka - Pearl River delta area (Leong 1997 and Siu & Faure 1995). 

3. Hui - Muslim, concentrated in Northwest and scattered 

4. Maio - upland people of Southwest (see Diamond 1995 and Cheung 1995). 

5. Naxi - (see Bai Hua 1995 and McKhann 1995) 

6. Tai - border region 

7. Yi - South-Central 

8. Tibetans - South/low population, government in exile. 

E. The definitions of minorities is not fixed and the boundaries among various groups is 
fluid. The self-identities and externally imposed group definitions interact with and 
change over time. Government policy plays a central role in China. In contemporary 
China minority status brings real economic and political advantages. Once a person 
is officially classified into a nationality, they retain that identity even if they 
assimilate Into the Han majority culture and lose distinctive ethnic markers (e.g., 
language, dress). 

2. Readings 

A. Required 

1. Gladney, Dru C. 1995. "China's Ethnic Reawakening" Asia Pacific Issues: Analyses from the 
East West Center 18. 

2. Diamond, Jared. "Empire of Uniformity" Article 21 in Global Studies: Japan and the Pacific 
Rim. Pp 180-184. (Originally published in Discover , March, 1996) 

3. Wu, David Y.H, 1990. "Chinese Minority Policy and the Meaning of Minority 
Culture: The Example of Bai In Yunnan, China." Human Organization 49:1-13. 

B. Recommended Readings for students with an interest: 

1. Siu, Helen. 1993. "Cultural Identity and the Politics of Difference In Southern China." Pp. 
19-45 in China in Transformation . Edited by Tu Wei-Ming. Harvard University Press. 

2. Wang, L. Ling-chi. 1994. "Roots and the Changing Identity of the Chinese in the United 
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States" Pp. 185-212 in The Living Tree: The Changing Meaning of Being Chinese Today . 
Edited by Tu Wei-Ming. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 

3. Other Educational Materials or Activities 

A. View video segments 

The Asian Educational Media Service (University of Illinois) does not list a separate video for 
Chinese minorities. 

Anneberg-CPB videos 

"Human Geography" series, see Unit 10, "World of the Dragon." 

"Power of Place" series see Unit 1 1, Part 2 on Varicouver Canada 
and Unit 22, first part on Lanzhou, China. 

Film: Hidden Peoples of China (National Geographic) Introduction to minorities in China 

through the 1988 "Minorities Olympics" in Urumqi; Discussion of the 
exoticization of the colorful minorities 

Slides: I use my personal photos of Yunnan minorities in costumes, Xi'an mosque. 

B. View Web Pages 

See syllabus on ethnic diversity in China 
httD://librarv. kcc.hawaii.edu/CQi-bin/SFgate 

U.S. Library of Congress background information on China 
http: //IcwebZ. loc. go v/frd/cs/cntoc . him i 

See photos of Chinese minority people on Personal Web Page 
http://home.earthlink.net/-iechu/ 

Background on the Hakka Chinese minority 
http: //>\^ww. asiawind.com/hakka/ 

A brief summary on national minority peoples 

http://china. pages. com.cn/chinese culture/minoriiv/minority.htm l 

PRC Embassy in USA’s view on Tibet 
http://ww^\china-embassv.org/Press/Tibet.htm 

A "free Tibet" viewpoint 
http://www.freetibet.org/ 

A view from people of Tibet in exile. 
http://www.tibet.org/ 

A view from Chinese government in Tibet 
http://www. chinaiibei.org/ 

C. Mapping exercises, matching or filling in blank maps: 

(1) Map of Chinese Ethnic Minorities in contemporary PRC 

(2) Map of Linguistic Divisions in contemporary PRC from Dru 1995^ 

(3) Map of Overseas Chinese Migration Patterns (Figure 1, p. 6 in Ungrounded Empire ) 
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D. Questions for Class or Small Group Discussion 

(1) What defines a minority? How does the government take a census of minorities or identity 
boundaries for minority areas? Why does the PRC government have a policy to permit more 
children among ethnic minorities and to give ethnic minorities special economic advantages? 

(2) To what degree is having a minority status considered exotic? Is there more to being a 
minority than colorful costumes, unusual foods, and odd customs. To what degree is it 
demeaning or dis-empowering for outsiders who look at minorities as "exotic"? How does it 
selectively reinforce or freeze some parts of the minority culture? What are the positive 
negative effect of commercializing minority status and minority areas as tourist attractions? 
What are similarities/differences between native Indian populations in the U.S. and Chinese 
nationalities? 

(3) How could the same individual be considered a Yi, Malaysian-Chinese, Chinese or Asian in 
different social situations? A Chinese living in America said that the written characters of the 
Chinese language. How does the writing system define "Chinese-ness?" Is similar or different 
than Americans of European heritage (e.g., Germans, Italians)? 

E. Evaluation 
Essay questions 

1. During economic turmoil in early 1998 in Indonesia rioting occurred in which Chinese- 
owned businesses were looted and destroyed. In addition, there claims of the systematic rape 
of ethnic Chinese girls and women by rioters and soldiers. A few months later demonstrations 
were held in Hong Kong and in Beijing to protest inaction over Indonesian atrocities against 
Chinese. Explain how Chinese identity. 

2. Greater China is said to include Taiwan, Singapore, elsewhere in Asia and even Vancouver. 
Discuss the meaning of "Greater China." How does the idea of China as a multi-nationality 
country relate to this idea? 

3. There are many multi-cultural nations in the world today (the U.S., Canada, Malaysia, etc.). 
China considers itself to be a multi-national country. Contrast the official definition of a 
nationality in China with racial-ethnic groups in other multi-cultural nations. How does 
Affirmative Action in the U.S. compare to the 

Chinese policy on nationalities? Are reasons for the two policies similar in any way? 

4. The Chinese are a civilization/culture, a race and a nation. China has been defined by 
language. Explain differences among these meanings. Where do Chinese minorities fit into 
these discussions and what is the role of religion? 

5. Chinese concept of nationality differs that of Europe/U.S. The European concept is the 
government plus people in its territory. The Chinese concept is the people who have at any 
time lived on territory that is now China. Chinese nationality = any people (ethnic group) that 
are/historically were a part of China, the territory now under political control. Compare 
different meanings of nationality. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Articles by journalists on Chinese minorities regularly in the Eastern Economic Review . China Today, 

Beijing Review and Economist and provide current perspectives at level that requires little background. I only 
include a few such articles below. 

Fong and Spickard (1994) divide the literature on Chinese minority nationalities into five categories: 
travelogues, policy studies, ethnographies, histories of particular groups, and contemplations on ethnicity. 

(1) Travelogues describe minorities, either singly or severally. They are full of pictures of smiling people in 
colorful costumes. Sometimes such literature has a propaganda point to make and scholarly analysis is rare. 

(2) Policy works by the Chinese government toward ethnic minorities are often written by political scientists. 
They tell little about the lives of ethnic minority peoples, nor much about inter-ethnic relations. They do gi\e an 
understanding of the evolving public policies. 

(3) Ethnographic and folklore studies of minorities are primarily the work of anthropologists. They are 
primarily descriptive and lay out the characteristics of groups. 

(4) Ethnographic works are often in-depth on a single group. 

(5) Studies that see ethnicity as socially constructed more than a primordial and unchanging fact. Such 
studies examine the "subtexts" of ethnicity and seek to understand ethnic groups and individual ethnic identities 
more generally. The focus of the bibliography is primarily in the last category but there are a few works from 
other perspectives. 

Bai Hua. 1995. The Remote Country of Women . Qingyun Wu and Thomas 0. Beebee, Translators. 

Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 

This is a powerful novel about Naxi people set about 30 years ago, with a maturingyoung girl 
as the main character. This is both a subjective view from within this matrilineal minority 
culture and a critique of the CCP. 

Cheung, Siu-woo. 1995 "Millenarianism, Christian Movements and Ethnic Change among the Miao 

of Southwest China" Pp. 217-247 in Harrell (1995). 

This is a description of the mass conversion of some groups of Miao to Christianity in the early 
20th century as part of a millennial movement. A millennial movement is one in which 
oppressed people formulate a sign of their savior as a mirror image of the dominating group. 

They have an emotional upsurge of powerful beliefs in salvation that lead to confrontations 
with others. This happened to Miao for whom Christianity brought by missionaries helped spur 
their organized resistance to Yi landlords and government officials. 

Chow, Kai-wing. 1997. "Imagining Boundaries of Blood: Zhang Binglin and the Invention of the ’Han’ Race in 

Modem China. Pp. 34-52 in Dikotter (1997). 

This article explores the writings of Zhang Binglin (1869-1936) an anti-Manchu 
intellectual who was active in the 1898-1906 nation-building period. It outlines events and 
writings that led to the construction of a "Han" racial category as the core of national Chinese 
identity. 

Diamond, Norma. 1995. "Defining the Miao: Ming, Quing and Contemporary Views" pp 92-116 in Harrell 

(1995). 

The Miao is an official nationality of 7.5 million in Southwest China (Guangxi, Yunnan, 

Sichuan, and Guizhou provinces). Scattered among other groups, they speak at least three 
languages that are each subdivided into several dialects. Customs and clothing styles vary by 
region, with 23 distinct styles of dress. The Miao nationality is largely a Han Chinese creation 
that goes back over 200 years. In the PRC era selective features of the people have been 
encouraged (e.g., music, dress, festivals, food) while others were discouraged (religion, 
organized opposition). It builds on her earlier work [1988. "The Miao and Poison: Interactions 
on China’s Southwest Frontier," Ethnology 27:1-25] on inside and out-group relations among 
the Miao. 
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Dikotter, Frank. 1992. The Discourse of Race in Modem China . Stanford: Stanford University Press. 

This work presents a historical view of how race has been understood in China from ancient 
times through 1949. It gives a valuable background on changes in racial categories and the use 
of various criteria to classify people into racial groups. Early classifications of barbarians (non- 
Chinese) developed into sophisticated racial hierarchies after the influence of nationalism and 
Western eugenics thinking. The communist revolution officially abolished racial thinking as' 
well as bourgeois academic fields that had supported it (especially anthropology and sociology), 
but some such thinking remained. 

Duara, Prasenjit. 1995. Rescuing History from the Nation: Questioning Narratives of Modem China . 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Most readers may find this work dense and the comparisons with India difficult unless one 
already has a good grasp of Indian history. The author presents a theory of history and argues 
that Chinese history and the idea of a nation of China are closely intertwined. Political elites 
who created nationhood had to deal with the ethnic diversity of the Chinese people. Beyond 
the theory of history and specific details of Chinese history, one contribution is to show how 
political movements to create a unified nation-state, and the idea of a unified, single Chinese 
people which was not well developed previously. 

Duara, Prasenjit. 1997. "Nationalist Among Transnationals: Overseas Chinese and the Idea of China, 1900- 
1911." Pp. 39-60 in Ong and Nonini (1997). 

Although the historical period is limited, the author argues that the definition of the overseas 
Chinese person changed with China's nationalist movements. There was an attempt to redefine 
overseas Chinese as loyal to the evolving new idea of China. From a laborer or a trader, the 
idea of an overseas Chinese person became one of a sojourner who retains an essential 
"Chineseness." 

Eberhard, Wolfram. 1982. China's Minorities: Yesterday and Today . Belmont: Wadsworth. 

This somewhat dated work has three parts. Part one discusses the rise of a Chinese civilization, 
including the role of minority groups in the process. Part two is a summary of some traits 
(language, customs) but does not always distinguish between ancient legends and recent 
ethnographies. Part three discusses official policies regarding minorities both in the past and 
more recently. 

Economist ’’China’s rebellious West." February 15, 1997, pp. 33-34. 

This article reports on ethnic conflict in Xinjiang province. It gives some background to the 
conflict and reports that Muslim clerics who were high in the CCP were assassinated. The 
article reports that the government arrested 57,000 Muslim separatists and closed over 100 
Koranic schools in 1996. 

Faure, David and Helen F. Siu. (ed.) 1995. Down to Earth: The Territorial Bond in South China . Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 

This is a collection of detailed essays on groups living in the Pearl River Delta region. 

Faure, David and Helen F. Siu. 1995. "Introduction" Pp. 1-20 in Faure & Siu (1995). 

This introduction to a book describes how a mix of family lineage, contests for land and 
cultural myths combined across many decades to structure what we today see as ethnic groups. 
Place identity - a strong attachment to a location - may be a factor equal to language and 
ancestor origin in the creation of group membership and identity. These are overlapping rather 
than competing factors. Instead of distinct, separate ethnic groups with fixed boundaries, 
historical research reveals a borrowing and blending of customs. 

Fong, Rowena and Paul Spickard. 1994. "Ethnic relations in the People’s Republic of China." Journal of 
Northeast Asian Studies . 13:26-49. 

This is a simple "social distance" study of Han college students to see how far they see 
themselves from various nationalities. 
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Gladney, Dru C. 1991. Muslim Chinese: Ethnic Nationalism in Uie People's Republic. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 

In this in-depth study of Hui or Muslim Chinese. It includes historical, demographic, political 
and ethnographic material. Although muslims are a minority in China their long history (three 
"tides’* of different Islamic beliefs ), political significance and dispersion make it important * 
beyond its size. People of various nationalities can be muslims, but most have no separate ' 
language and are similar to the Han. Muslims are officially recognized and use state-approved 
regulations to their own advantage. Much of the Muslim emphasis is on their understanding 
purity (in food, behavior, etc.). In the PRC Muslim means an ethnic group, in Taiwan it is a 
religion, the difference is largely due to differences in state policy. Although Hui are 
concentrated in a few areas, some are dispersed across China. Gladney argues that religious 
beliefs became the basis for ethnic groups, and groups were defined with official ethnic labels 
that took on a life of their own. Today, a pan-Hui identity emerged, "Hui in China no matter 
where one travels now refer to themselves a Hui people (Hui minY (p. 300). Islam has become 
a ethnic-cultural marker in the interaction of state policy and oppositional ethnic groups. It is 
expressed many ways, such as ritual practice and endogamy. 

Harrell, Stevan. 1990. "Ethnicity, Local Interests, and the State: Yi Communities in Southwest 
China" Comparative Studies in Society and History 32:515-48. 

This article is a case study of the Yi people to illustrate how internal factors and an interaction 
with outside groups combine to create ethnic identity. Ethnic groups are defined internally, by 
outside groups and by the state - such definitions may converge or disagree. Nationality 
(minzu) in China results from the historical interaction of state policy, instrumental desires by a 
group for state-allocated resources, inter-group interactions and internal self-identity. Factors 
such as shared ancestry, occupying territory, having distinct customs, food, belief, language or 
dress are only one part of this evolving process. 

Harrell, Stevan. (Ed.) 1995. Cultural Encounters on China's Ethnic Frontiers . Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press. 
This, is a very valuable source on Chinese ethnicity, articles from it are listed separately. 

Harrell, Steven. 1995 "Civilizing Projects and the Reaction to Them." Pp. 3-36 in Harrell (1995). 

This is an excellent introduction to theoretical issues involved in the study of ethnicity and 
nationalities in China. The author uses the concept "civilizing project" to describe how one 
group (the civilizing center) interacts with others (peripheral people) in an unequal way. The 
center claims to bring a superior civilization, and the interaction between the two creates what 
we call ethnic groups or nationalities. There have been three civilizing projects in China - 
Confucian, Christian and Communist - each with its ideology of superiority and institutions. In 
addition, there are three metaphors for peripheral people — as women, with the erotic portrayal 
of minority women, peripheral people as children to be educated, and peripheral people as 
ancient. Each civilizing project and the various metaphors they use when relating to periphery 
people are not simply imposed, but part of the formation of ethnic consciousness and self- 
awareness. Consciousness is heightened by interaction with the center. 

Harrell, Stevan. 1995. "The Invention of Ethnicity: The History of the History of the Yi" in Harrell 
This is largely a repeat of Harrell (1990). 

Heaton, William R., Jr. 1977. "The Minorities and the Military in China." Armed Forces and Society 3:325-:42. 
A "cold war" view that is still of interest, the author describes concerted PRC efforts to recruit 
minority people into the People's Liberation Army. This is especially true for border regions 
and the local militia. There is an explicit strategy to have local minority people (a) providing 
public order and security (b) involved in economic development (c) coopted into and supportive 
of a nationally integrated PRC. 

Heberer, Thomas. 1989. China and its National Minorities: Autonomy of Assimilation? Armonk: M.E. Shar])e. 
Now a little dated, this is a solid and accessible overview China's nationalities. It provides 
valuable information on the population size, issues of definition and government policy 
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questions. The discussion on defining nationality and the recognition of minority status is 
good. There are detailed statistics on birth rates and internal migration patterns of minority 
groups and the Han. 

Honig, Emily. 1992. Creating Chinese Ethnicity: Subei People in Shanghai, 1850-1980 . New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 

This sophisticated, detailed study describes a group of rural migrants to Shanghai that is much like 
an ‘‘ethnic group" but is not a national minority. The migrants face significant discrimination. 

Hoing outlines how social-historical conditions, dialect, class and a strong "native place identity" 
in Chinese culture contributed to the creation of this minority. The study shows that ethnicity is a 
social process and ethnicity identity develops out of an interaction with other groups. 

Hsieh, Shih-chung. 1995. ‘‘On the Dynamics of Tai/Dai-Lue Ethnicity" Pp. 301-28 in Harrell (1995). 

The Tai-Lue, a Tai-speaking people in the Dai Nationality Autonomous region of South 
Yunnan are a minority ethnic group that once had a separate kingdom. It has not been 
recognized by the central government. There is close relationship between the Tai in China and 
similar groups in Burma, Thailand and Laos. The Tai-Lue of China had an independent 
kingdom since 1180. During the Song and Yuan periods the kingdom adapted to the powerful 
Chinese empire, becoming a vassal state. During the Ming and Qing periods, the kingdom 
became more accomodationist to protect itself from invasion. Eventually the kingdom 
weakened and assimilated. Now they are classified by the PRC with several other Dai groups 
who had little to do with one another prior to Han migration into the area. The name and 
character for Dai was created by Zhou Enlai in the 1950s to settle differences among a 
collection of groups in Southern Yunnan. Thus, the Dai is an external creation although the 
memory/heritage of once having a distinct kingdom is a factor in the identity of one group 
among the Dai people. 

Jiaqi, Yan. 1996. [translator Jennifer Holdaway] "China’s national minorities and federalism" Dissent 43:139 44. 
The author discusses the potential for and obstacles to separatist movements forming in China 
around ethnic minorities. This is an issue for nationalities in Xingjiang, Inner Mongolia and 
Tibet. The federalist political solution is also discussed. 

Kwong, Julia and Xiao Hong. 1989. "Educational Equality among China’s Minorities." Comparative Educatio n 
25:229-43. 

This work reviews the official PRC policy to equalize educational opportunity and raise the 
standards of minority education. It has some useful but now dated statistics. 

Liu, Xin. 1997. "Space, Mobility and Flexibility: Chinese Villagers and Scholars Negotiate Power at Home and 
Abroad" Pp. 91-114 in Ong and Nonini (1997). 

This abstract work argues that spatial relations, both overseas versus homeland and among 
various locales inside China, are used increasingly as markers of social status. Spatial mobility 
is associated with social mobility. With the post-Mao economic opening, market towns and 
cities with outside contact hold high status, as do their residents. 

Leong, Sow-Theng. 1997. Migration and Ethnicity in Chinese History: Hakkas, Pengmin and Their Neighboi s. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 

This account of two ethnic groups (Hakka and Pengmin) that were significantly involved in 
outmigration. Thus, a majority of Hakkas live outside their interior homeland, mostly in 
Taiwan and Southeast Asia. High population growth, depressed economic conditions, greater 
role of women’s labor contributed to outmigration as did economic skills and market- 
orientation developed in the less-agriculturally productive uplands. Gender, marriage customs 
and family practices differed from most of China. The Hakkans became very 
nationalist/Chinese and assimilated outside their home area, but in private maintained a strong 
ethnic identity. 

Mackerras, Colin. 1994. China’s Minorities: Integration and Modernization in the 20th Century . New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

This is a general overview of the China nationality issue. Especially useful is the history of the 
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nationalities question. In addition to Qing policy, the discussion of differences between the 
Nationalist (assimilation) and CCP (autonomy) policies is very, clear. There is also 
information on the economic development gap and demography. A large amount of central 
government resources are allocated to national minorities, representing as much as one-half the 
economic resources in some minority areas. Also, the partial exclusion of national minorities 
from the one-child policy is an important issue. The exclusion policy is strongest among least 
economically developed areas and those living in underpopulated border areas. In addition to 
strategic interests, the policy exemption provides domestic peace. There is also a useful 
discussion of Tibet. The minority nationalities and the Han majority have different sex ratios. 

While the Han have an overabundance of males, minority nationalities are closer to equality 
and some have slightly more females. 

McKhann, Charles F. ’The Naxi and the Nationalities Question." Pp. 39-62 in Harrell (1995). 

In debates about the nationalities question (minzu wenti) and official policy define two separate 
groups (Naxi and Mosco) as one major nationality. The author shows how the two groups are 
really distinct and how some similarities between them and political pressures led to them being 
considered as one. The discussion of history, customs, religion, etc. for each group shows how 
complex group definition can be. 

Moser, Leo. J. 1985. The Chinese Moasic: The Peoples and Provinces of China. Boulder, CO: Westview. 
This work provides useful discussion of the rise of the Han people and Chinese language. The 
author defines "Chineseness" largely in terms of language, and looks at divisions among 
Chinese people primarily in terms of dialect. Although the linguistic discussion gets technical 
at times, the maps are helpful for visualizing the spatial coverage of different language forms 
and migration patterns. 

Ong Aihawa and Donald Nonini, eds. 1997. Ungrounded Empires: The Cultural Politics of Modem Chinese 
Transnationalism . New York: Routledge. 

Summaries of several essays appear elsewhere in the bibliography. This is a sometimes dense 
but highly interesting discussion of Chinese transnational identity formation. 

Poston, Jr., Dudley L. and Michael Miklin. 1993. "Spatial Segregation and Social Differentiation of Minority 
Nationalities from the Han." Sociological Inquiry 63:150-166. 

Similar in style to Fong and Spickard (1994), this work outlines that separation between Han 
and China’s nationalities showing that residential segregation is common. 

Ramsey, S. Robert. 1987. The Languages of China. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 

This may be a difficult book for one unfamiliar with linguistics or Chinese. Nonetheless, it 
provides a discussion of how Chinese was "nationalized," first as a written then as a spoken 
language. For 2,000 years it was a standard written language, but with great diversity in 
pronunciation. Having one standard pronunciation is a relatively recent issue. The difficulty is 
equal to having many languages in Europe, only most Chinese consider themselves to be one 
nation. The discussion and maps show how language greatly overlaps with issues of 
nationalities/ethnic minorities. 

Rau, Margaret. 1982. The Minority Peoples of China. New York: Julian Messer. 

This is an elementary introduction appropriate for middle-school students. The focus is on the 
many odd, quaint customs and costumes of exotic peoples. There are several low-quality black 
and white photographs. 

Ruxian, Yan. 1991. "Marriage and Family among China’s Minority Nationalities as Viewed from Beijing." 
Mankind Quarterly 31:345-356. 

The author argues that there are still strong endogamy among nationalities that may be 
associated with traditions of lineage and male ancestors in China. In addition, different 
nationalities have very different family and courtship patterns. 
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Sautman, Barry. 1997. "Myths of Descent, Racial Nationalism and Ethnic Minorities in the People’s Republic of 
China" Pp. 75-95 in Dikotter (1997). 

Sautmann examines the promotion of biological myths of descent that form a basis of racial 
nationalism in the PRC, including the "Yellow Emperor" and "Peking Man" as founders of 
China. He also discusses official promotion the Great Wall as an emblem of Chinese-ness. 

The wall illustration can help students to grasp national symbolism. Instead of representing a 
feudal evil or political-military divisions of China, in the 1970s government undertook a 
campaign to promote the wall as a symbol of national greatness and China’s multi-ethnic unity. 

Schein, Louisa. 1997. "Gender and internal colonialism in China" Modem China 23:69-98. 

In this article "internal colonialism" is defined as the practices in China of treating minority 
nationalities as exotic/erotic. Males in the urban Han majority view young female ethnic 
minority members from mral areas, with their unusual customs and colorful costumes, as 
objects of titillation. Also discussed are the ideological position of minorities in Chinese mass 
culture and the production of images of the ethnic minority people and practices for viewing by 
outsiders. 

Siu, Helen F. and David Faure. 1995. "Conclusion: History and Anthropology." Pp. 209-222 in Faure and Siu 
(1995). 

This essay provides a clear, well-grounded argument for seeing cultural and history as 
intertwined. It shows how ideas of lineage, feelings about place and unfolding events interact 
to explain the creation of ethnic identity. Focused on the South China (Guangzhou - Hong 
Kong region) and the Dan (also called Tanka) and Hakka groups, the authors emphasize the 
evolving nature of ethnicity. Ethnic labels and identities developed out of interactions with 
other groups in specific places. 

Solinger, Dorothy J. 1993. "China’s Transients and the State: A Form of Civil Society?" Politics and Society 
21:91-22. 

This is a good introduction to the household registration in China system and the "floating 
population" who are not eligible for permanent residence in the locale into which they moved. 

With over 1 million people such people in Beijing and Shanghai and up to 25 percent of the 
population of other cities, most are mral migrants seeking income but who maintain contact to 
their place of origin. Although officially illegal, they contribute to several of government’s 
economic and political goals. 

Weiwen, Zhang & Zeng Qingnan. 1993. In Search of China’s Minorities . Beijing: New World Press. 

In this work two Chinese journalists give short, descriptive summaries of fifty-five national 
minority groups. It includes sixteen pages of color photos of costumes and activities. 

Although it is non-analytic and gives little sense of the living, evolving ethnic cultures, the 
book provides a useful compilation of the festivals, customs, rituals, foods, and myths for most 
of the officially recognized nationalities. 

Young, Stephen M. 1995. "Post-Tiananment Chinese politics and the Prospects for Democracy." Asian Surve y 
35:652-68. 

The author notes that the issue of minority nationalities is among the major political tensions in 
China and a source of Western misunderstandings of human rights in China. 

Xihu, Ruan. 1985. "China’s Minority Nationalities Advance." Journal of Intercultural Studies 6:43-58. 

This is a non-critical, pro-PRC view of minorities that contains some useful factual 
information. It provides a listing of state assistance and subsidies, and a very positive view of 
non-assimilation and official promotion of minority cultures. 
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David Philips 

CHINA: TRADITION AND TRANSFORMATION (Fulbright Seminar) 

Summer 1998 

Slide/Tape Presentation: CHINA IN 1998 

1. Map of the world on Beijing office building: 

Any true understanding of today's China must begin with a 
willingness by western observers to accept the proposition 
that, different as they may be, customary Chinese beliefs and 
values are as valid for their society as EuroAmerican beliefs 
and values are for western society. Chinese thinking, goals, 
and behavior often result from beliefs and socioeconomic con- 
ditions that developed long before the United States existed. 
China's viewpoint of the relative importance of the world's 
nations, for example, stands in stark contrast with customary 
American and European world maps which place the Atlantic 
Ocean, the United States, and Europe in center of the world 
and relegate Asia toward the eastern or western margins. This 
Chinese world map reverses the status. The Pacific Ocean, 
Polynesia, and Asia fill two-thirds of the map surface, while 
Europe is stuffed into the northwest corner and the Atlantic 
nearly disappears. This map is an appropriate metaphor for 
current Chinese aspirations. Today's China is the world's most 
rapidly changing nation. However, even as western economic and 
social models are introduced into Chinese society, they are 
usually modified to fit within traditional ways-of-life that 
the Chinese people believe are superior to all others. 

2. Temple of Heaven (Tiantan), Beijing: 

Marxist atheism has been China's official government policy 
for nearly three generations now, and most urban Chinese 
people today would not call themselves religious. However, 
ancient religious traditions can transcend current politically 
motivated beliefs in cultural ways. This well maintained 
Temple of Heaven in Beijing demonstrates the staying power of 
traditional Chinese architecture, and the routinely large 
crowds of Chinese visitors testify to the persistent interest 
in the ancient beliefs that produced and still support such a 
vast complex. 

3. Golden Temple (Jindian Si), Kunming: 

Several million of China's 1.2 billion people actually are 
active members of traditional religions. This Taoist Golden 
Temple near Kunming was constructed during the Ming dynasty, 
but continues to draw worshipers today in the Yunnan Province. 

4. Garden of the Golden Temple (Jindian Si), Kunming: 

The harmonious relationship of Taoism with nature usually 
calls for quiet, often serene gardens like this one within 
the Golden Temple complex. 
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5. Incense burner of the Golden Temple (Jindian Si), Kunming: 

Forms of worship also follow Asian traditions, but the cloth- 
ing of the worshippers is often as western as western can get. 

6. Jade Buddha Temple (Yufo Si), Shanghai: 

On each Chinese New Year, tens of thousands of Buddhists come 
to worship at the Jade Buddha Temple in Shanghai. 

7. Monks' living quarters at the Jade Buddha Temple (Yufo Si), 
Shanghai: 

Approximately 70 Buddhist monks of the Jade Buddha Temple 
work much as their predecessors did for centuries in these 
traditional living quarters. However, although the monks and 
their temple represent the lasting philosophical strength of 
China's past, they are as much a part of today's China as 
are the relentlessly advancing office towers that dominate 
Shanghai's skyline. 

8. Grand Mosque of Hong Kong: 

Many of the ethnic minority peoples who live in western China are 
Muslins, but Chinese Muslims exist as well in scattered groups 
throughout China. This mosque brings a taste of the Middle East 
to Hong Kong. 

9. Grand Mosque of Xian: 

But in the heart of traditional China, the Grand Mosque of the 
ancient capital city of Xian, wholeheartedly adopts the pagoda 
style of Taoism and Buddhism. 

10. Mountain lake north of Kunming in the Yunnan province: 

Other contrasts between the old and the radically new are 
readily apparent. Numerous rural areas appear to be serenely 
ageless while at the same time. . . 

11. Middle class apartment complex, Beijing: 

. . . construction projects in Beijing attempt to create a 

vibrant, yet beautiful, urban atmosphere that is more like that 
of New York City. 

12. State farm in Shaanxi province: 

The great majority of China's people live in rural areas, 
and most of these work on state farms such as this one. 

13. State owned rice farm in Shaanxi province: 

Such farms are usually very large but are not as highly 
mechanized as the farms of western nations. The massive irri- 
gation system of this huge rice farm is still controlled by 
roving government workers who use hoes to open and close 
thousands of small water gates according to schedules that 
are determined in a central farm office. 
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14. Farmers plowing a field north of Beijing: 

The relatively low level of mechanization is due partly to 
outdated industrial methods and factory equipment, but also 
to repeated political upheavals during recent decades which 
disrupted all industrial output. However, China has also been 
reluctant to replace many of its hundreds of millions of farm 
workers with machines until new jobs are created for them 
elsewhere . 



15 . 



Large group of Yunnan farm workers selling 
a road: 

A nation of over 1.2 billion people must me 
ually if it is to avoid massive social revo 
of some Chinese industries from government 
pendent free market operations has already 
employment and a rising crime rate in sever 
areas . 
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16. Yunnan farm workers driving horse carts: 

Consequently, because most Chinese workers are farm workers, 
the government has been reluctant to modernize farming as 
quickly as industries, and the agricultural part of the econ- 
omy remains very labor intensive. Thus, in rural China, the 
great majority of farm workers still get around on horse carts 



17. Yunnan farm workers carrying field tools home after work: 

. and still work in the fields with the same equipment 
that their ancestors used through the past two thousand years. 

18. Forbidden City in Beijing: 

However, as China has modernized other regions during the 
1990s, new jobs have been created, even in rural areas. Chi- 
nese tourism, for example, has grown enormously during the 
past fifteen years as the government has relaxed visa and 
travel restrictions and as many Asian economies have "boomed." 



19. Forbidden City in Beijing: 

Consequently, a service industry has developed to assist the 
millions of foreign tourists who have traveled to China dur- 
ing the 1990s. Most visitors purchase commercial tours of 
China's famous national monuments. This group of businessmen 
is being guided through the Forbidden City in Beijing. 

20. Stone Forest in Yunnan Province 

Moreover, the economic benefits of China's tourist boom are 
beginning to reach into more remote areas as well. The se- 
rene beauty of the Stone Forest region in Yunnan province 
has attracted Chinese travelers for many centuries, but the 
number of visitors has increased in recent years. 
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21 . Stone Forest in Yunnan Province 

22. Stone Forest in Yunnan Province 

23. Yi guide in Stone Forest: 

The recent influx of both Chinese and foreign tourists into 
Yunnan has enabled many local residents to leave agriculture 
behind and begin new careers in such fields as tourism. 

24. Yunnan nationalities poster spanning Kunming highway: 

About 94 percent of the nearly 1.3 billion people who live in 
China are Han Chinese. Fifty-five national minorities comprise 
the remaining six percent. Twenty-four of these minorities, a 
total of about ten million people, can be found in the Yunnan 
Province. Because most minority groups follow more traditional 
ways of life in the rural western provinces, the Chinese gov- 
ernment and some private Chinese corporations have established 
several "affirmative action" (my term) policies and enterpris- 
es in an effort to increase educational and economic opportun- 
ities for minority people and to increase the financial health 
of the provinces. 



25. Visitors wall map in Yunnan Nationalities Village: 

Tourist attractions such as the Yunnan Nationalities Village, 
a theme park which appears to be modeled after Disney World's 
"World Showcase" attraction, have been created in an effort 
to capitalize on an interest that the mainstream Han Chinese 
have recently shown in China's nationalities. 



26. Costumed employees of Yunnan Nationalities Village: 

Visitors stroll through a Yunnan "costume party" featuring 
local residents who have exchanged the jeans and tee shirts 
of farm work for the traditional garb of their particular 
nationalities. 



27. Tourists at Yunnan Nationalities Village: 

It's simplistic and artificial, but Chinese families and 
tour groups arrive regularly and enjoy themselves. Every 
park attraction appears to have been placed in just the 
right location for a photo opportunity. 

28. Tourists at Yunnan Nationalities Village: 

Traditional folk dances are performed, and uninvited tour- 
ists, perhaps disillusioned by watching the dancers put down 
their stereo headsets and celebrity magazines as they get up 
from folding metal chairs, sometimes rudely intrude into the 
performance . 
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29. Tourists at Yunnan Nationalities Village: 

A "shopping mall" style Buddhist temple featuring a plastic 
Buddha, who must reign in the rain because the temple lacks an 
interior, is a popular opportunity for tourist ridicule. The 
visitors wait in line to have their photographs taken as they 
grin and pray to the camera while the Buddha despondently 
averts his eyes behind them. 

When questioned about tourist behavior, the Yunnan entertain- 
ers expressed amused indifference. These minority employees 
said that they enjoyed their jobs very much, and while they 
frequently witnessed silly, even bazarre visitor behavior, 
they were glad that everyone was having a good time. They 
referred to the Yunnan Nationalities Village as an amusement 
park and said that most of their farm-working friends were 
envious of them; 

Western style themes and management techiques are frequently 
found at Chinese tourist attractions and theme parks. China 
has apparently examined several successful western tourist 
attractions including . . . 

30. Egyptian Theme Park at Xian: 

. . . Las Vegas! In the final analysis though, the Chinese 

tourist industry has boomed in the 1990s. Historical sites, 
such as the Great Wall and the Forbidden City, and newer 
attractions such as theme parks, have drawn record crowds, 
have been a boost for the econony, and have created many 
badly needed jobs. 

31 . Yunnan woman sweeping road: 

Tourism in such areas as the Stone Forest brings additional 
revenue to the local economies, and even farm workers can 
sometimes supplement their incomes with part time work. China 
is one of the world's more litter-free nations, but roads 
that might be used by foreign visitors often get additional 
attention. 

32. Yi family returning home from work in rice paddies with 
goats and draft animals (water buffalo): 

However, even in the Stone Forest, most local residents still 
labor in rice paddies or corn fields in the ways that their 
ancestors did. 

33. Yi family returning home from work in rice paddies: 

However, if China continues to modernize as quickly in the 
twenty-first century as it has during the past 20 years, 
this little boy on the right well may join the millions who 
will leave China's farms as industrial and commercial jobs 
continually expand in urban areas. 
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34. Corn plantings mixed with bean patches above rice paddy 
in Stone Forest: 

Whichever farming technologies the Chinese find themselves 
compelled to employ in the future, the traditional methods of 
the past or the mechanized farming which they hope for, the 
dominant problem will always be an inadequate amount of good 
farmland for a population of over 1.2 billion people. Most of 
China is rocky or mountainous and much of it is arid as well. 

35. Corn plantings mixed with bean patches above rice paddy 
in Stone Forest: 

However, the Chinese have shown themselves to be remarkably 
able at squeezing crops into corners of the terrain with such 
efficiency that there is usually no serious food shortage in 
most areas. Rice, corn, beans, whatever will work, are sown 
together between crops of boulders on rocky slopes in quilt- 
like patches. Such adaptation to nature's stumbl ingblocks 
would be difficult to accomplish with modern farm machinery. 
Ironically, the Chinese surplus of farm labor has both created 
the need for such ingenuity and the means by which to incor- 
porate it. 

36. Five Trees Village in the Yunnan Province: 

The Chinese government has embarked upon massive urban renewal 
programs for the cities. Thousands of relatively modern high 
rise condominium and apartment buildings are currently under 
construction in urban China. However, in rural villages such 
as this one, little progress is being made. Most rural farm 
workers live in cramped homes that leak during rain and are 
cold during the winter. 

37. Five Trees Village in the Yunnan Province: 

Most of the houses have electrical power, but lack adequate 
plumbing. Loosely strung electrical wires enter the top of 
this doorway while drainage water from an interior sink runs 
across the floor and out the same entrance to the house. 

38. Five Trees Village in the Yunnan Province: 

This stream of water began pouring out of this drain immedi- 
ately after a flushing sound was heard from a butcher's shop 
within . 

39. Five Trees Village in the Yunnan Province: 

However, as economical 1 v deprived as these villagers may be, 
all of their children have access to an elementary school 
which is well equiped and fairly modern when compared to the 
village itself. Sixty-five percent of China's total popula- 
tion currently has access to nine years of schooling. China's 
literacy rate is 86 percent today. It was 20 percent before 
the 1949 Communist Revolution. 
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40. Five Trees Village in the Yunnan Province 

Education is also stressed by many parents who hope their 
children will be able to go on to high school or even to a 
university. It is not unusual to find children, such as 
those seen here, reading together. 

41. Shanghai Nanyang Model Middle School: 

Most Chinese students leave school and begin working after 
nine years of education. However, about thirty percent of 
them advance to high school and eventually to professional 
or business careers. 

42. Shanghai Nanyang Model Middle School: 

Typical Chinese high school students begin each day with a 
mandatory period of silent self-study at 7 a.m. at school. 

Then they attend six 45 minute classes before lunch. After 
lunch, students attend three more classes until about 4 p.m. 
After dinner at home, most study until midnight. The school 
year includes about 200 days of classes. Annual examinations 
are rigorous. Most of the best students study routinely 
through the summer months. 

43. Library of the Yunnan Institute of the Nationalities: 

Most high school students hope to attend one of China's 
seven national "key" universities. Admission to these most 
prestigious schools is based on the students' scores on 
annual examinations during the high school years. Students 
with lower exam scores will enroll in dozens of remaining 
universities. 

44. Yunnan Institute of the Nationalities: 

Chinese universities, like most in the world, provide only 
the facilities that are necessary for academic work and 
life's necessities. The modern student entertainment centers 
and increasingly comfortable living accomodations that are 
customary at American universities are not to be found in 
China. Some of these students are carrying their dinner in 
rice pots from the overcrowded dining hall to their rooms. 
Others are carrying large steel thermos bottles of boiled 
water from a campus sanitary water supply center. Tap water 
in dormatory bathrooms is not consistently safe for drinking 
in many areas. 

45. Campus chalkboard at Yunnan Institute of the Nationalities: 
Although few of the world's universities provide inter-colle- 
giate athletics for student entertainment, the students them- 
selves are very interested in sports. Football, which Ameri- 
cans call soccer, is the most popular sport, and wildly cheer- 
ing students on all Chinese campuses gathered and watched the 
1998 Olympic football matches on televisions. 
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46. Basketball court at Beijing Normal University: 

This is one American student activity that appears to be 
popular everywhere. 

47. Entrance to hutong in Beijing: 

It is true that China is the world's most rapidly changing 
nation, but nearly all of that change is occurring in China's 
cities. Just twenty years ago nearly all city residential 
neighborhoods consisted of crowded narrow streets that were 
lined with densely packed homes and shops. Most homes shel- 
tered at least three family generations and lacked indoor 
plumbing although they were often connected to electrical 
power. Poor sanitation was commonplace, but the constant 
presence of adults meant that children were usually cared 
for adequately and family bonds were strong. 

48. Housing renewal in Shanghai: 

During the past twenty years, however, the government of China 
has embarked upon an unprecedented effort to replace its enor- 
mous old urban residential neighborhoods with new high rise 
apartment buildings. These architectural titans of the future 
seem to march relentlessly across China's historic communities 
almost faster than their discarded ancestors, can get out of 
the way. 

49. Urban renewal in Beijing: 

In nearly all cities, demolition cranes are completing the 
destruction of old neighborhoods even as nearby squadrons of 
construction cranes simultaneously begin to replace them with 
vertical neighborhoods that are fully equipped with electrical 
power, telephone connections, heat, and modern plumbing. 

50. Hutong in Shanghai: 

For several years, even the poorest Chinese have watched tele- 
vision shows in which most people have lived in apartments or 
private homes that are equipped with modern utilities. Conse- 
quently, having lived with substandard facilities and almost 
total lack of privacy all their lives, most people welcome the 
new apartment towers. However, many who have already made the 
change readily admit that they miss many aspects of life in 
the hutongs. The ready friendships and unflagging chatter that 
were an integral component of the convenient street life can- 
not be duplicated by chance meetings in the elevators and 
lobbies of apartment towers. 

51. Hutong in Shanghai: 

The sharing of living space guarantees disagreements at times, 
but it also requires cooperation and usually stimulates com- 
munity spirit. Tenants on both sides of this hutong are close 
enough to talk as they hang laundry out to dry on shared bam- 
boo poles. 
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52. High-rise apartment building in Hong Kong: 

Laundry poles are still required in the apartment towers, but 
talking is not. These tenants must make an additional effort 
if community spirit is to develop here. 

53. High-rise apartment building in Xian: 

Several aspects of daily life improve for most Chinese who 
move into apartment towers, and some apartments even offer 
amenities such as air-conditioning or balconies for small 
gardens. However, one often traumatic consequence of the new 
lifestyle has been the termination of an ancient Chinese 
family tradition. The high-rise apartments are relatively 
small, and they lack adequate living space for grandparents. 

One bedrock principle of Chinese family life has ALWAYS been 
the duty of children and grandchildren to live with their 
elders and to care for them as they age. Few eldercare in- 
stitutions have existed in China as a result. 

54. Eldercare apartment building underconstruction in Shanghai: 
However, China's government is now building eldercare facili- 
ties, and grandparents will increasingly be separated from 
their families for the first time in China's history. 

55. Shanghai Jie Qiang Tobacco, Sugar, and Wine Company: 

As far as the international community is concerned, the most 
far reaching changes in China during the 1990s have been 
economic. In 1992 the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party called on China to develop a "socialist market 
economy." Privately owned Chinese businesses would have to 
survive on their own. They would receive no government sub- 
sidies and they could keep their profits. State owned busi- 
nesses would continue to receive subsidies. Other businesses 
would be open to foreign investment, but the Chinese govern- 
ment would hold at least fifty percent of the stock in such 
businesses. The government would consequently retain control 
of "foreign" businesses and prevent them from competing direct- 
ly with fully Chinese owned businesses. 

56. Billboards and stores in Kunming: 

This government support of a market economy in 1992 sparked 
a nation-wide frenzy to make money. New factories, shops and 
department stores rapidly appeared. State banks and foreign 
investors provided much of the "start-up" money. Foreign 
trading companies began to import goods into China that were 
not manufactured there. Advertising became a big business. 
Every businessperson dreamt of selling just one of anything 
to 1.2 billion people. In May 1993, the World Bank released 
a report stating that China's economy was the third largest 
in the world. 
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57. Downtown Kunming shopping area: 

The number of owners, managers, and employees of businesses 
exploded, and both the Chinese middle class and its demand 
for consumer goods have since grown rapidly. Downtown shop- 
ping areas are crowded with middle class shoppers in search 
of western clothing and . . . 

58. Downtown Kunming shopping area: 

. . . the latest international consumer technologies such as 

cellular telephones. 

59. Downtown Shanghai shopping area: 

Cellular telephones appear to be as large a status symbol in 
China as everywhere else. 



60. Downtown Shanghai shopping area: 
Cell phone. 

61. Downtown Shanghai shopping area: 
Cell phone. 



62. Kindergarten of Beijing Normal University: 

Prestiges urban public schools have also become middle class 
status symbols and have begun to charge tuition. This is grad- 
uation day in the kindergarten of the Beijing Normal Univer- 
sity, and the celebrants include both current capitalists and 
future ones, some of whom are Communist Party officials. 
Parents who can afford it (mostly merchants) pay 30,000 Chi- 
nese yuan (about 3600 U.S dollars) for their children's six 
years at Beijing Normal's elementary school. Less wealthy 
parents pay 3,000 yuan (about $360 U.S.). Children of teachers 
and government officials attend free. 



63. Upscale high-rise condominium complex in Biejing: 

In addition to the previously seen apartment towers for urban 
Chinese workers, the government has constructed more upscale 
apartment and condominium buildings for the expanding wealthy 
middle class. In a nation of nearly 1.3 billion people, urban 
dwellers of all social classes generally assume that they will 
always live in high-rise apartments. 

64. Intersection of Nanjing Lu and Xizang Lu in Shanghai: 

Downtown shopping districts have always been present in Chi- 
nese cities, but the enormous mass of middle class shoppers 
who are packing the stores in search of western style consumer 
goods is unique to the 1990s. 



65. Sun Dong An Plaza in Beijing: 

And huge modern western-style shopping malls are the meccas 
of the wealthy middle class just as they are in Japan and the 
West. However, unlike the United States, they are always loca- 
ted in the heart of downtown. 
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66. Department store in Kunming 

67. Sun Dong An Plaza in Beijing: 

Like the now abandoned downtown American department stores of 
yesteryear, Chinese shopping malls usually climb to as many 
as eight levels. 

68. Sun Dong An Plaza in Beijing: 

And like all shopping malls everywhere, they are as much 
public entertainment centers as they are markets. 

69. Sun Dong An Plaza in Beijing: 

Today, it's a puppet show. 

70. Sun Dong An Plaza in Beijing: 

But the main point is shopping for jewelry and clothing that 
carry the labels of famous western designers, but which have 
usually been manufactured in Chinese factories. 

71. Sun Dong An Plaza in Beijing: 

For about 42,000 yuan ($5,079 U.S.) a shopper can buy a gold 
statue of Confucius, Lao Tzu, or another Chinese patriarch. 

72. Roof in Xian: 

Or for much less, one can buy terracotta griffins which, for 
many centuries, have been attached along the edges of Chinese 
rooftops to ward off evil. Another very popular device for 
the improvement of one's daily welfare, a solar hot water 
heater, can also be purchased in most downtown shopping areas. 

73. Department Store Number Two in Shanghai: 

Before the "socialist market economy" began to shoulder 
aside the economic systems of Karl Marx and Mao Zedong in 
1992, the communist government of China owned and operated 
all department stores. Most of those emporia of "take it or 
leave it" goods are still in business, but they have adapt- 
ed readily to the new market economy that many westerners 
predicted would sweep them into bankruptcy. Several have 
become the place to shop for the less wealthy middle class 
or the "better-off" working classes. Shoppers find well- 
made goods by less prestiges designers or manufacturers at 
lower prices. Most of these stores have retained their orig- 
inal names of Department Store No. 1 or 2, etc, but they are 
usually as fully packed with customers as the upscale raeccas 
with the internationally famous labels. Many formerly commu- 
nist managers have apparently quickly become skilled capi- 
talists. 
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74. YuYuan Bazaar in Shanghai: 

A Ming Dynasty legacy, the YuYuan Bazaar in Shanghai, illus- 
trates a frequent phenomenon of the 1990s: the marraige of 
aristocratic history to today's free-market economy in re- 
sponse to the traditional interest of the Chinese in their 
past. Chinese tourists overwhelm this emporium of inexpensive 
replicas of religious art and historical artifacts. They also 
come for the fast food which is excellent. 

75. Pizza Hut and McDonald's on Nanjing Lu in Shanhai: 

The Chinese appear to be torn between their devotion to 
their traditions and their wish to adopt many western styles, 
technologies, and business methods. No compromise is evident 
in these establishments however. Every one of the many Chi- 
nese Pizza Hut or McDonald's outlets is basically identical 
to its American counterpart, and it is difficult to find an 
empty seat in any of them at any time in any part of China. 

76. Traditional public market in Xian: 

Most of China's 400 million urban citizens do not shop in the 
new upscale shopping districts, however, because they cannot 
afford to. The shops of the less wealthy middle class and the 
working classes are found in the older, more traditional mar- 
ket areas of China's cities. 

77. Traditional public market in Xian: 

A wide variety of both Chinese and Western-style consumer 
goods is sold here at more affordable prices. The famous in- 
ternational labels are missing, but even here manufacturers 
and merchants alike have discovered that almost anything sells 
better if . . . 

78. Students at Beijing Normal University Elementary School: 

. . . it is labeled with English letters, even if it is to be 

worn to school along with the red scarf of a Communist Party 
youth organization. 

79. Putt-Putt Golf Course: 

Almost anything from the West is popular. 

80. Crowded Beijing dual highway: 

Much of the Chinese admiration of Japan and the West is a 
result of watching foreign movies and television shows. During 
the 1990s, access to outside information has rapidly increased 
as well for computer users through the World Wide Web. They 
know, for example, that most Westerners drive cars. About ten 
million Chinese owned automobiles in 1997, but the new business 
people can now afford them and the number will grow to twenty 
million by the year 2000. 
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81. Entrance and exit ramps to elevated Shanghai superhighway: 
The government is preparing for the inevitable increase of 
urban highway traffic by building superhighways, but . . . 



82. Highway toll plaza near Kunming: 

. . . it is too early to know if the highway construction 

will be able to keep ahead of the growth rate of automobile 
production. Mass ownership of automobiles in a nation with 
China's population would probably produce nightmarish prob- 
lems. 

83. Bicycle parking lot in Kunming: 

Today, however, the typical Chinese urban dweller travels 
by either public bus or bicycle, and the government takes 
pretty good care of the cyclists. Parking lots for bikes 
are numerous and very large while parking spaces for cars 
are usually hard to find. 

84. Xinjiekouwai Dajie (Street) in Biejing: 

Most of the busiest highways include isolated lanes for 
cyclists as well. China is one of the world's safest 
nations in which to ride bikes. 

85. Downtown intersection in Kunming: 

Cyclists often have their own traffic signals at intersections. 
However, as the number of automobiles increases beyond the 
present capacities for them on city streets, China's government 
will be tempted to abolish the traditional bicycle lanes. Such 
a decision might be welcomed by the wealthy middle class, but 
it will be enormously unpopular with the great majority of the 
400 million urban Chinese residents. In October 1998, the Bei- 
jing city government closed one notoriously gridlocked street 
to bicycle traffic, and many cyclists responded by walking 
their vehicles past police officers, then hopping back on and 
pedaling as usual through the dense maze of cars and trucks. 

86. Trucks on the highway between Kunming and the Stone Forest: 
China's automotive industries have left the government with 
another enormously difficult problem as well. In its futile 
effort to catch up to the industrial output of the world's 
capitalist nations, China has paid little attention to the 
pollution of air and water by its motor vehicles and huge 
government owned factories. 

87. Polluted Xian skyline: 

Most Chinese want cars and air conditioners FAR more than 
they want clean air and water. China's largest national 
environmental issues club has only 6,000 members. Conse- 
quently, urban air will be increasingly unhealthy as automo- 
bile ownership increases. As in most of the world's recently 
industrialized nations, development, not environmental pro- 
tection, remains the government's primary goal. 
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88. Factories along the highway between Kunming and the Stone 
Forest : 

Factories in rural areas also discharge millions of tons of 
pollutants into the air, but their contamination of China's 
rivers and lakes may eventually produce an even greater cata- 
strophe. One third of China's industrial waste waters and 
90 percent of its domestic waste waters are being discharged 
into rivers and lakes UNTREATED. Only 32 percent of the river 
water currently meets China's national standards of either 
Class I or Class II safety. 

89. Lake Kunming: 

It is very difficult and expensive to clean polluted lakes, 
and most of China's lakes are surrounded by very densely 
populated communities. By October 1997, China's government 
had finally completed 180 pollution treatment projects and 
had begun building 583 more. These numbers are far from 
being an effective level for most regions. 

90. Shougang Group: Capital Steel Corporation in Beijing: 

By far, China's most urgent problem is unemployment. The 
government's primary long range goal is to convert China's 
government owned and operated industries, such as this steel 
mill in Beijing, into privately owned businesses that are 
regulated to various degrees by a consortium of government 
and private experts. Industries that cannot make profits 
will be shut down. 

91. Unemployed laborers in Xian: 

Many industries have already begun modernizing by installing 
current technologies which require a far smaller human labor 
force. The result has been skyrocketing unemployment in some 
regions. Large numbers of workers are wandering around China 
searching for any kind of work, but in a nation of nearly 
1.3 billion people, few jobs are available. 

92. Unemployed semi-skilled workers in Xian: 

These men are among the hundreds in Xian who gather along 
downtown streets each day and display signs or their tools 
which advertise their skills in the hope that someone will 
need their work for at least a few days. 

93. Unemployed haulers in Xian: 

Some wait to haul something for someone, . . . anyone. 

94. Curbside bicycle repairman in Xian: 

Some, such as this roadside bicycle repairman, try to find 
new jobs that may still be needed to replace old ones that 
no longer are. 
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95. Curbside tailors and cobblers in Beijing: 

Today, perhaps 100,000,000 Chinese and minority people com- 
prise a "floating" population of migrant workers, and the 
number continues to climb. An "underground" economy such as 
this is commonplace in most developing nations, but it is 
new to Communist China. 

96. Beijing beggar: 

China's government tries to either prevent begging or to 
keep it out of sight of visitors, but the number of beggars 
continues to climb ... 

97. Sleeping homeless men in Beijing: 

. . . as does the number of homeless workers. Privatization 

of industries may eventually produce a larger mass of unem- 
ployed migrants than law enforcement authorities can control. 
Such a development has often led to unstable governments and 
revolutions in all parts of the world. Revolution in a nation 
of over 1.2 billion people could become catastrophic and 
could spawn unforeseen changes throughout the world. 

98. Kunming newstand: 

The introduction of market economics into Chinese society 
has produced both problems and opportunities, and inevitably 
some overlapping of the two. Increased trade has brought a 
surge of new information to the expanding middle class. 
Newstands have proliferated, as have E-mail, CNN and BBC 
television broadcasts in many hotels, and nominally illegal 
satellite dishes in businesses and homes. China's govern- 
ment probably can no longer shut out the global marketplace 
of ideas and debate. 

99. Mobile Beijing bookshop: 

Ironically, the invasion of foreign knowledge has been given 
a boost by the very socioeconomic development that most 
threatens China's stability. The Chinese "underground" economy 
is doing more to spread POLITICAL liberalism than the radical 
student movement of the late 1980s could ever have done. Il- 
legal foreign political publications, which have been translat- 
ed into Chinese, are being sold widely on city streets. The 
government can control bookstores and universities, but not 
the millions of street merchants who have appeared since the 
adoption of ECONOMIC liberalism during the past decade. These 
entrepreneurs of the "floating population" are virtually 
nomadic, and their survival often depends on their ability to 
sell items that traditional shop owners do not sell. Legal 
authorities have sometimes been reluctant to suppress such 
trade and consequently to increase the growing numbers of 
potentially revolutionary unemployed workers even more. 
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100. Modern apartment towers behind the Temple of Heaven, Beijing 
China's experiment with a government-managed market economy 
will be rigorously tested during the twenty-first century. 
The leaders hope to gradually increase private enterprise 
without simultaneously sowing the seeds of revolution via 
massive unemployment. All of today's industrialized nations 
have struggled with the same dilemma at various times, but 
none of those nations has embraced over one billion people. 
Nor has any modern industrialized nation had to reconcile 

so much sudden change with cultural traditions that have 
persisted for thousands of years. Chinese officials will 
probably continue to "borrow" western and Japanese models, 
but from these the leaders will probably attempt to impro- 
vise new hybrid models that accept some western concepts of 
"right and wrong" while rejecting others. The political and 
economic models of the next century will be uniquely Chi- 
nese models that will be designed to address uniquely Chi- 
nese problems. Western critics, who live in societies which 
have relatively stable population growth rates and which 
developed their own democratic institutions gradually for 
centuries, should hesitate before attempting to suddenly 
impose western models on a nation of over 1.2 billion 
people and which has no tradition of democratic institu- 
tions of any kind. 

101. Chinese family in Kunming: 

If China can avoid social revolt and political fragmenta- 
tion during the twenty-first century, it should eventually 
produce a society that is more "open," both economically 
and politically. China's people are among the world's most 
cooperative and resourceful. 

102. Chinese boys in Beijing: 

They are naturally friendly and generous. 

103. Chinese family in Shanghai: 

They routinely demonstrate the Confucian principle that 
strong and harmonious societies are dependent upon strong 
and harmonious families. 

104. Bakery employees in Beijing 





DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
HAMPTON UNIVERSITY 



ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY ELECTIVE 430-01 Spring 1999,, Time M 6:00-8:50 

TRADITIONAL CHINESE ARCHiTECTURE Instructor: Ted Sawruk 

COURSE OBJECTIVE: 

The objective of this course is to explore and understand the chronological study of the social, political and 
technical influences on the art and architecture of China. It seeks to analyze the shared cultural values 
which forged a unique cultural expression, while simultaneously identifying and appreciating the individual 
aesthetic values inherent in each specific artistic expression. By the end of the course, the student is 
expected to evaluate his/her own approach to architectural design methodology from the perspective of a 
non-western culture and its specific historical evolution. 



COURSE DESCRIPTION: 

The Chinese have a long history and an ancient cultural heritage which has evolved over several thousand 
years. Yet throughout these centuries, their architecture has remained unique, consistent and almost 
timeless. The most numerous and widespread structures are those related to the Han people, who ruled 
China over a succession of imperial dynasties. They helped create an architecture which emphasizes 
hierarchical relationships based on axial arrangements, repetitive units and symmetrical compositions. 

Traditional Chinese architecture has always dominated by wooden structural systems. From theses 
structures, a prototypical, columnar pavilion-form developed. Composed of a series of repetitive bays, 
varying in size and number, these pavilions were used to house any conceivable function. As such, 
Chinese buildings usually exist in a group or cluster of structures surrounding an organizational courtyard. 
Weather as large as a palace or as small as a single house, residential and religious architecture is 
dominated by the "courtyard style" of Northern China. In fact, it can be said that even the traditional 
Chinese city itself is really just many complexes of buildings with different functions grouped together. 

For the Chinese, architecture was not limited to mere structural form and orientation. As such, artwork 
found its way into Chinese Architecture in an amazing and unique way. Ornamentation was added to 
various components of a building, decorating everything from a single beam to the entire exterior. The 
typical decorative scheme exemplifies a bold and skillful use of color, combined with a rich pantheon of 
symbolic, sculptural figures. The unique decorative techniques of “color painting" composed strong 
contrasting colors, such as red and green, blue and yellow and black and white. Augmenting the daring 
use of brilliant color, talented carpenters and ceramists added a wide range of three-dimensional 
ornamentation drawn from nature, religion, legend and history. 

Once we understand the general features of traditional Chinese architecture, we will look in greater detail at 
the specific characteristics of palaces, temples and tombs. We will study the individual architectonic 
elements which isolate each artifact as an ideal representation of a total conception. 

Finally, the natural scenery-style garden served as a compliment to the dense, highly structured man-made 
environment. A relatively quiet , secluded place, the Chinese garden transported its inhabitants beyond the 
material world to an idealized natural landscape. Characterized by rich levels of scenery and great variety, 
these fabrications tried their best to create the illusion of abundance within the confines of limited 
dimension. 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES; 



At the conclusion of this the elective in the history sequence, the student is expected to demonstrate the following skills 
and perceptions: 

Be able to examine architectural Issues rationally, logically, and coherently. 

Be able to recognize and appreciate a specific historical movement or style by its characteristic physical and aesthetic 
expression. 

Be able to understand that the spatial, aesthetic and organizational expressions for a given style are the reflections of a 
particular social, economic, or cultural background. 

Understand the purposes for building and how those purposes are realized and given meaning through architectural 
form. 

Understand the significance of historical antecedents as a guiding factor to a systematic evolution of a specific style. 

Understand significant design methodologies and their application to architectural design. 

Understand the use of historic models in the formulation and utilization of architectural criticism. 

Be able to use architectural history and theory In the critical observation and discussion of architecture, and bring an 
understanding of history, theories, and principles to bear on the design of buildings and communities. 



COURSE STRUCTURE: 

EXAMS: 

Four quizzes will be given during class time, and each account for 15% of the students' overall grade. A comprehensive 
examination will be given. In a combination slide identification and essay form, which will account for an additional 15% of the 
final grade. 

Two writing assignments will also be given: a short essay accounting for 5% of the grade and a more in-depth research 
paper which will account for 20% of the grade. 

If a student wishes to substitute a research project (usually a drawing or model) for the final exam, they may do so. All projects 
must be approved by the faculty member and must be submitted prior to the final examination. If a project is not completed by 
the exam date, the student will be expected to sit for the final exam. 



Note; The minimum passing grade is a “C" (74-77%) 

Note; Class attendance is mandatory. A student who is absent for more than ten percent (1 0%) of the scheduled 
class meetings will receive an "E" grade for the course. 



YOUR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE EXPECTATIONS OF STUDENTS HERE AT HAMPTON UNIVERSITY TO HONOR 
THE "CODE OF CONDUCT" IN ALL ASPECTS OF LIFE, INCLUDING ALL CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. 



EVALUATION: 



A+ 98-100 

A 94-97 

A- - 90-93 
B+ 88-89 

B 84-87 

B- 80-83 



C+ 78-79 

C 74-77 

C- 70-73 

D+ 68-69 

D 64-67 

D- 60-63 



TEXTBOOKS: 



Chinese Architecture 
Laurence G. Liu 

The Wav of the Virtuous: the influence of Art and Philosophy on Chinese Garden Design 
Hu Dongchu 

Note: The readings will be used when developing quiz questions. 



Videos will be shown oh Thursday evenings as per a schedule distributed at the beginning of the course. If you are unable to 
make any of these showings, the videos can be checked out over night frorti the instructor. All videos will need to be reviewed 
before the related exam, as questions on the exam may relate to information introduced in the video. 



Field trips to various museums in Norfolk and Washington D.C. have been planned to augment the lectures, texts and videos. 
The dates of these excursions will be outlined in the course schedule and attendance will be mandatory. 

Students are required to review the related textbooks, articles, and videos on reserve prior to their discussion in class. Please 
note that the information found in these resources will not be directly discussed in class. Instead, they are to be used to create 
an information base when developing questions, debating various issues, or extracting archetypal concepts. Of course, if any 
questions or confusion develops from the material covered, they should be introduced during the class time for clarification. 



POP QUIZZES ON THE READINGS SHOULD BE EXPECTED! 



VIDEOS: 



FIELD TRIPS: 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
HAMPTON UNIVERSITY 



ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY ELECTIVE 430-01 Spring 1999,, Time M 6:00-8:50 

TRADiTiONAL CHINESE ARCHITECTURE Instructor: Ted Sawruk 

COURSE OUTLINE 

lecture Introduction: Guest Speaker (Chinese Political Expert) 

lecture Meaning and Architecture 

Basic Phiiosophies 
The Jian 
Feng Shui 

Buiiding Design Typology and Construction 
Beams -in-tiers Structural System 
Column and Tie-beam Structural System 
Log Cabin-type Structural System 

Dou-gong Corbel Bracket, 7th C. B.C. - (Gong: Basic Unit of Measure) 

Lecture Typical Houses 

Courtyard Residence 
“Chop-style Residence 
Cave-style Residence 
City Planning 

Axial Planning 
Beijing 

The Great Wall: The Juyong Pass 
Stupa to Pagoda 

The White Dagoba, Miaoying Temple, Beijing -1279 
Diamond Throne Pagoda, 

The Temple of Great Awakening, Beijing -1473 
The Buddha Fragrant Pavilion, Beijing 

lecture Palaces and Imperial Gardens 

Forbidden City 

Tiananmen (Gate of Heavenly Peace), 1417, 1651 
Taihedian (Hall of Supreme Harmony) 

Zhognhedian (Hall of Central Harmony) 

Baohedian (Hall of Preserved Harmony) 

Qianginggong (Palace of Celestial Purity) 

Jiaotaidian (Hall of Celestial and Terrestrial Union) 

Kunninggong (Palace of Terrestrial Tranquillity) 

Yiheyuan - Summer Palace 

Qingyanfang (Boat for Pure Banquets) 

lecture Religious and Sacred Centers 

Tiantan (The Temple of Heaven) 

Huanqiu (Circular Mound) 

Huangqiongyu (Imperial Heavenly Vault) 

Qiniandian (Hall of Prayer for Good Harvest) 

Zhaigong (Abstinence Palace) 

Yonghegong Lamasery 
Temple of Benevolence, Xi'an 
Great Goose Pagoda 
Niujie Street Mosque, Beijing 
Hall of Worship 
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Tombs Architecture 

Tomb 

Memorial Archway and Sacred Way 
Stele Pavilion 
Lingxing Gate 
Changping Tomb 

Ling'en Hall 
Shlsanling Mausolea 
Stele Tower 
Dingling Tomb 

Qin Ling Terra-Cotta Worriers 

Foreign and Classical Interventions of the 20's and 30's 
Shanghai 

The Bund 

Sun-Yet sen's House 
Sun-yet Sen's Mausoleum 

Revolutionary Architecture 

Tiananmen Square -October 1, 1949 
10 Commemorative Projects 

Great Hall of the People 
Museum of Chinese Revolution 
Museum of Chinese History 
Telegraph Office 
Nationalities Cultural Palace 
The National Art Gallery 
Military Museum 
Beijing Exhibition Center 
National Library of China 
Peace Hotel 

Monument to the Peoples Heroes 

Chairman Moe Zedong Memorial Hall (Mausoleum) 

Contemporary 

Beijing 

Olympic Sports Center 
Bank of China 
Hong Kong 

Hong Kong Bank 
The Peak Competition 
Hong Kong Airport 

Shanghai 

Portman Hotel 
Hyatt Hotel 
National Museum 
Opera House 
High-rise District 
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